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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY operations during April 
provided only a slight indication of general im- 
provement in employment conditions, despite the 
fact that benefit payments to unemployed workers 
declined by more than 10 percent from the total 
for the preceding month. The April total of ap- 
proximately $42.3 million represented compensa- 
tion to a weekly average of about 961,000 insured 
workers for nearly 4.2 million weeks of unemploy- 
ment. It was estimated that a minimum of about 
1.1 million claimants received at least one benefit 
check during the month. The reduction in the 
amount of benefits—the first in any month since 
October 1939—was attributed largely to admin- 
istrative factors in some of the more important 
industrial States. Increased lag in the issuance 
of checks and additional waiting-period require- 
ments in connection with the beginning of new 
uniform benefit years in some States were among 
the factors which contributed to the decline, al- 
though slight improvement in employment also 
was observed in some areas. Decreases in benefit 
payments were general throughout the country; 
only 11 States and the Territory of Hawaii reported 
increases. 

In contrast to the reduction in benefit pay- 
ments, the number of continued claims for bene- 
fits received during April increased by nearly 18 
percent, reaching the largest total recorded for 
any month since benefits first became payable. 
The increases in claims received were attributable 
largely to the initiation of new uniform benefit 
years in several large industrial States. In some 
States seasonal declines in employment contrib- 
uted to the increases reported. 

Substantial increases in the number of private 
placements through public employment offices 
were reported for April. The total of nearly 
259,000 was 19 percent above the number for the 
preceding month. Declines during April were 
reported for only four States. Relatively larger 


increases were reported for placements in tem- 
porary jobs than for those in jobs lasting more than 
a month. Approximately 35,600 of the place- 
ments reported for April, or about 12 percent of 
the total, were in public employment. The 
number of such placements during the month was 
about 40 percent above the total for March but 
was only about half of that for April 1939. 

More than 1.5 million applications for employ- 
ment were received during April, a total approxi- 
mately 13 percent above that for the preceding 
month and nearly 30 percent larger than in April 
1939. Decreases in the number of applications 
during April 1940 were reported, however, for 19 
States and the District of Columbia. The active 
file of persons registered as in search of employ- 
ment rose to almost 5.7 million as of the end of 
April; this total was more than 13 percent above 
that at the end of the preceding month. 


OBLIGATIONS INCURRED from Federal, State, and 
local funds for payments to recipients of public 
assistance, general relief extended to cases, sub- 
sistence payments by the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, and earnings of persons employed under 
Federal work programs declined slightly during 
April to a total of approximately $279.5 million. 
Earnings of persons employed under Federal work 
programs, which amounted to more than $187 mil- 
lion for the month, constituted nearly two-thirds 
of this total; payments to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to 
the blind—-financed from Federal, State, and local 
funds—amounted to $51.6 million, nearly 19 
percent of the total; and general relief payments 
from State and local funds accounted for $37.8 
million or 13.6 percent of the total. 

The estimated number of different households 
receiving aid under one or more of the assistance 
and work programs on which current data are 
published by the Social Security Board also 
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declined slightly in April to a total of about 6.2 
million. Preliminary estimates indicated that 
these households probably comprised more than 
17.9 million individuals. 

Total obligations for assistance and earnings 
in April 1940 were about 10 percent less than the 
sum expended for the same month of 1939. The 
decline was principally attributable to a decrease 
of 21 percent in the amount of earnings received 
by persons employed on projects of the Work 
Projects Administration. Payments for general 
relief, earnings of enrollees in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps, and earnings on other Federal work 
and construction projects also declined from April 
1939. 


PRESIDENT RoosEvELtT’s Reorganization Plan No. 
IV, under the provisions of which the Food and 
Drug Administration, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, 
Freedmen’s Hospital, Columbia Institution for 
the Deaf, and Howard University are transferred 
to the Federal Security Agency, is to become effec- 
tive June 30, 1940, in accordance with a resolution 
(H. J. Res. 551) approved on June 4. The reso- 
lution also provides that Reorganization Plan 
No. III shall take effect on the same date and that 
Reorganization Plan No. V shall take effect 10 
days after the enactment of the resolution. 


Paut V. McNourt, Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency, announced on June 12 that he 
had requested the Social Security Board to invite 
all directors of State employment security agen- 
cies to Washington for a conference on the re- 
sponsibility they will be called upon to assume in 
connection with the program for national defense. 
Mr. McNutt pointed out that the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Social Security 
Board has already established working relation- 
ships with the Federal agencies concerned with 
mobilizing the manpower required for defense 
industries and indicated that these agencies have 
been informed of the facilities and services avail- 
able through public employment offices. 

“In the planning of our placement program it 
will be necessary to obtain all available informa- 
tion on the labor market,’’ Mr. McNutt declared. 
“The staff facilities of the Bureau of Employment 
Security are being coordinated to speed the as- 
sembly . . . of such information, including data 


on the probable future needs for workers. The 
task of the State employment agencies will be to 
supply these workers as speedily and efficiently as 
possible. Unless this recruitment is conducted in 
an orderly manner, confusion and chaos in the 
labor market may result; misdirected and unco- 
ordinated migration will be stimulated; new de. 
fense industries will be disorganized; and regular 
private industry will be unnecessarily deprived 
of needed workers.” 

Mr. McNutt subsequently made public prelim- 
inary results of a Nation-wide inventory of the 
5.1 million active job seekers registered with 
public employment offices in April. It was indi- 
cated that preliminary data have now been 
received on the number, location, and occupation 
of skilled workers available in 33 States. Data 
for all States will be available in the near future. 

“The conclusion to be drawn from these data,” 
Mr. McNutt declared, “is that no general labor 
shortage exists at present.” He pointed out, 
however, that increased production in defense 
industries on an emergency basis depends to a 
large degree upon having a sufficient number of 
skilled workers in certain key occupations. ‘The 
question of the availability of such workers,” he 
said, “thus assumes new importance in view of 
expected industrial expansion and greater require- 
ments in the future. It is expected that special 
efforts will be necessary, as has been the case on 
occasions during recent years, to meet temporary 
shortages in certain specialized skills in specific 
local areas.”’ 

In addition to the intensive analysis of the 
active file inventory, the Social Security Board 
will have available current reports from State 
employment security agencies providing infor- 
mation on the number of skilled jobs which could 
not be filled locally but which were filled after a 
canvass of employment offices in other areas; the 
number of jobs remaining open for one week or 
more; and other data pertinent to the adequacy 
of the country’s labor force for the present emer- 
gency. There are now approximately 1,500 per- 
manent full-time employment offices in operation 
and more than 3,100 additional points serving less 
densely populated areas on a part-time basis. 
These offices now provide placement services in 
every county where need for such service exists. 
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FORMULAS FOR VARIABLE FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


DANIEL S. Geric, Jr.* 


THE WIDE DIFFERENCES in the financial resources 
of the States greatly complicate the determination 
of methods of allocating Federal grants-in-aid for 
welfare services. Care must be exercised to avoid 
accentuating variations from State to State in 
either the level of welfare services or the fiscal 
burden on the State, if State participation in 
financing such services is required. The use of 
Federal grants-in-aid to narrow differences among 
the States with respect to both the level of welfare 
services and the fiscal burden of these services is 
commonly referred to as equalization. 

If matching is required at a ratio uniform for 
all States, the States with large financial resources 
tend to obtain relatively larger grants than States 
with smaller resources. This tendency lessens the 
likelihood that Federal programs using the 50-50 
matching formula will result in reasonably ade- 
quate welfare services or payments to needy 
persons irrespective of the State in which they 
reside. Differences among the States in the rela- 
tive amount of Federal grants received under this 
formula lead almost inevitably to variation in the 
level of payments or services to recipients. In an 
analysis of these problems in the January Bulletin ! 
it was suggested that the relative income status of 
the inhabitants of each State—as expressed in 
widely accepted figures representing State per 
capita incomes—could provide an appropriate 
index on which to base variation in the degree of 
Federal financial participation in State welfare 
programs, provided such variation is considered 
a sound policy. 

The present article examines the elements nec- 
essary in grant-in-aid formulas, if distribution of 
grants among the States is related to differences 
in their per capita incomes. The discussion is in 
terms primarily of objective formulas, written 
specifically into the enabling statutes in such a 
way that the application of the prescribed formula 
to the State per capita income figures automati- 
cally yields the apportionment ratios to be used. 
The inclusion of a formula of this type in the 
statute itself has much to commend it. 

*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Economic Studies. 
1 Gerig, Daniel 8., Jr., “The Financial Participation of the Federal Govern- 


ment in State Welfare Programs,’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 3, No. 1 
(January 1940), pp. 21-33. 
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Formulas if State Financial Participation Not 
Required 


If State participation in the cost of a welfare 
program is not made a specific condition for re- 
ceipt of Federal grants-in-aid, the grants will 
nearly always be in terms of a fixed dollar amount 
to be distributed among the States. In this case 
the formula need consist simply of a method of 
allotting this fixed sum. Since the size of the 
grant to each State is independent of whether it 
expends any funds of its own on the program, or 
of how much it expends, the distribution of any 
given appropriation can be related directly to 
variations in per capita income as well as to other 
significant variables. 

This type of grant is exemplified by portions of 
the grants under the Social Security Act for 
public-health work and for services for crippled 
children which are allocated in accordance with 
the “financial need” of the States. States are not 
required to match these grants, and both the 
Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau, 
in administering them, use State per capita in- 
comes as one factor in determining financial need.’ 
The Federal aid-to-education bills (S. 1305 and 
H. R. 3517, 76th Cong., Ist sess.) also contain a 
formula which does not require any specific ex- 
penditure from State funds as a condition for 
receipt of the grants and which bases the size of 
the grant to each State in part upon an index of 
the State’s “financial ability.” The measure of 
financial ability proposed in these bills is the 
estimated revenue which could be raised in each 
State by use of what is essentially a “model” tax 
system. Grants to States for unemployment 
compensation administration under title III of 
the Social Security Act also have no requirement 
of matching. However, since these grants are 
to cover the entire cost of the “‘proper and efficient 
administration” of State laws, there is no neces- 
sity for making allowance for differences in State 
financial resources in the allotment of amounts. 


2 See secs. 512 (b), 514 (c), and 602 of the Social Security Act as amended; 
Regulations of the Surgeon General, U. 8. Public Health Service, May 23, 
1939, as amended Dec. 29, 1939; and Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives . . . on the Depart- 
ment of Labor—Federal Security Agency Appropriation Bill for 1941, (76th 
Cong., 3d sess.), pt. I, pp. 301-302. 








In allotting the appropriation for a grant-in-aid 
program requiring no State financial participa- 
tion, it is necessary to take direct account not 
only of differences in financial resources but also 
of variations in the need of the States for the 
particular welfare services provided by the pro- 
gram. This determination of need may necessi- 
tate recognition of several factors. In one way 
or another, some weight must be given to differ- 
ences in total population, to ensure larger grants 
for the more populous States. If the program is 
limited to a special category of individuals—such 
as children, crippled children, the aged, the blind, 
the disabled, or workers covered under a social 
insurance plan—the allotment formula should 
take account also of variations among the States 
in the proportion of the total population which is 
represented in the special category. Finally, if 
only the “needy” in these special categories are 
eligible for the services provided, the allotment 
formula must give weight to the proportion of 
total persons in the category covered by the pro- 
gram who are dependent and come within the 
definition of ‘‘needy.’”’ The relative need of each 
State, after giving due weight to all factors of this 
sort, can be expressed for purposes of the formula 
as a percentage of the aggregate national need. 

Formulas can readily be developed for com- 
bining measures of State need, on the one hand, 
and per capita income figures or other measures of 
State financial resources, on the other. One possi- 
ble procedure is to divide the Federal appropria- 
tion into two parts, one of which is distributed on 
the basis of the percentage of the total national 
need in each State, and the other on the basis of 
relative differences in State per capita incomes. 
In the latter distribution, after the States have 
been arrayed in the order of their per capita in- 
comes, the ratios of the per capita income of the 
State or States having the largest per capita in- 
come to that of each State can be multiplied by the 
population of each State. This yields a series of 
weighted population figures adjusted for dif- 
ferences in per capita income which can be used for 
making the allotment to each State. 

A somewhat different method is to develop an 
index for each State by dividing the percentage 
representing the State’s proportion of total na- 
tional need by the percentage representing the 
State’s proportion of total financial resources. 
These State indexes can then be used to allocate 
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the entire appropriation, by allotting to each 
State an amount which is the same percentage of 
the total appropriation as the index for each State 
is of the sum of the indexes for all States.’ 

The Federal cost for a given level of payments or 
services is obviously higher when State financial 
participation is not required. Moreover, State 
participation is desirable, particularly in a pro- 
gram involving large grants-in-aid, as one method 
of encouraging the careful use of the grants by the 
receiving jurisdiction. Wise and prudent use of 
Federal funds under the public assistance programs 
is more likely, for example, when States are re- 
quired to finance part of the payment to each 
recipient. For these reasons, and also because the 
larger Federal grant-in-aid programs typically 
require the expenditure of some funds from State 
sources, the remainder of this analysis of variable- 
grant formulas related to State per capita incomes 
proceeds on the assumption that States are re- 
quired to participate in the cost. 


Formulas if State Participation Required 


Two basic types of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams requiring State financial participation may 
be distinguished for purposes of the present dis- 
cussion. In one type, the enabling authorization 
specifically limits the total amount which can be 
appropriated annually for the Federal grants, and 
only a fixed and definite sum is available for distri- 
bution among the States. Most existing Federal 
grant programs requiring State participation, 
other than those for public assistance, are of this 
type. 

In the second type, the enabling act authorizes 
an annual appropriation of “a sum sufficient to 
carry out the purposes of the program.’”’ Such a 
provision may be construed in one sense as 
authorizing an unlimited amount of grants within 
the framework of other provisions of the law 
relating to State participation, maximum pay- 
ments or services to individual recipients, and so 
forth. A system of ‘‘open-end grants’ may be 
necessary for broad and comprehensive welfare 
programs in which the aggregate need of the 
States is both large and somewhat indeterminate. 
The grants-in-aid authorized by the three public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act are of 

3 For a discussion of formulas taking into account both financial resources 
and need where no specific State participation is required, see Advisory 


Committee on Education, Principles and Methods of Distributing Federal Aid 
for Education, Staff Study No. 5, 1939. 
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this type. Part of the grants proposed in the 
national health bill* introduced by Senator 
Wagner would be of this type after the first few 
years of operation; and the grants for “general 
public assistance” proposed in H. R. 5736,° intro- 
duced by Representative Voorhis, would be of this 
type after the first year of operation. 

The problem of constructing formulas to take 
account of differences in the financial resources of 
the States, as measured by their per capita in- 
comes, varies somewhat for each of the two types. 


State Participation With Specific Limit on 
Total Grants 


Two distinct elements must be present in the 
formula if the authorization prescribes a specific 
maximum dollar amount. In the first place, it 
must establish rules for allotting the fixed sum 
among the States, to prevent a few States from 
obtaining more than their fair share of the total 
grants at the expense of other States. Such rules 
must take into account differences among the 
States in the need for the particular program, 
since some States are much larger than others 
and since the need for the service provided may 
differ widely in relation to the size of the State. 
Some of the factors to be taken into account in 
allotting a fixed sum on the basis of need have 
already been mentioned. 

The formula must also establish the terms upon 
which a State can obtain the funds allotted to it. 
Special attention can and should be paid to differ- 
ences in the financial resources of the States— 
particularly if large expenditures from State funds 
are required for the States to take full advantage of 
their allotments. Otherwise, even though a lib- 
eral allotment may be assigned to a State with 
large need, the relative smallness of its financial 
resources may prevent it from taking full ad- 
vantage of its allotment. _ 

The construction of a formula for relating to 
their per capita incomes the terms upon which 
States obtain their allotments can be accomplished 
in several different ways. One type of formula 
establishes varying ratios between Federal grants 
and expenditures from State funds. Such ratios 
are applicable to all or any part of the allotment, 
depending on the amount of expenditure from 
State funds. The problems of developing a 


* 8.1620, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
' 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
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formula which bases such varying ratios of Federal 
participation upon differences in State per capita 
income are similar to those under grant-in-aid 
programs where the authorization does not place 
a specific limit on the total amount of grants. 
These problems are discussed in subsequent 
sections. 

A formula of this general type, with a limited 
authorization during the first 3 years, is provided 
in connection with most of the grants proposed in 
the Wagner health bill (S. 1620). The method 
of distributing the grants for hospital construc- 
tion proposed in S. 3230,° as passed by the Senate 
on May 30, 1940, also bears some general similar- 
ities to this type of formula. 

The latter bill authorizes grants totaling $10 
million during each of the next 6 fiscal years. It 
requires the Surgeon General, in fixing the 
proportion of the total cost of each project covered 
by the Federal grant, to take into consideration the 
per capita income of the State applying for a 
grant, or, if the applicant is not a State, the per 
capita income of the State in which the applicant 
is located.’ It includes no formula for determining 
the exact percentage of Federal participation in 
each project but places minimum and maximum 
limits of 25 and 90 percent, respectively, upon such 
participation. An amendment to this bill pro- 
posed by Senator Taft also provided that the 
percentage of the total cost of each project covered 
by the Federal grant should vary in accordance 
with the per capita incomes of the applying States, 
but within a range of from 40 to 90 percent. The 
exact percentage under this proposed amendment 
would be fixed by a national advisory hospital 
council. 

A second type of formula for establishing the 
varying terms upon which the States may obtain 
the allotments assigned to them prescribes for 
each State a specific or minimum lump-sum 
amount to be expended from State funds as a 
condition for receiving its entire allotment. One 


¢ 76th Cong., 3d sess.; bill introduced by Senators Wagner and George. 

?The hospital construction bill as passed by the Senate provides that 
counties, health or hospital districts, or other political subdivisions, as well 
as States, may apply for grants. If applications from such subdivisions are 
approved, the Surgeon General in his determination of the proportion of the 
total cost of the project to be covered by the Federal grant is required to take 
into consideration not only the per capita income of the State in which the 
subdivision is located but also the “financial condition and ability” of the 
subdivision itself. There are of course wide variations among the per capita 
incomes of the subdivisions of a State as well as among the States themselves. 
No official estimates of the per capita incomes of such subdivisions are avail- 
able at the present time. 








method of determining such lump-sum amounts 
takes into account differences in the income posi- 
tions of the States by requiring all States to spend 
from their own funds amounts equivalent to a 
uniform percentage of the total income of their 
inhabitants. 

It is possible to devise a formula for any given 
Federal appropriation which will bring into bal- 
ance the Federal grant to each State and the 
expenditures from State funds, representing a 
uniform percentage of the income of its inhabit- 
ants, and which will also produce Federal grants, 
for all States combined, equal to the specified 
Federal appropriation. If a formula of this sort 
is used, approximate equalization of welfare serv- 
ices provided by the various State programs can 
be achieved by relating the Federal allotments 
directly to the need of each State. At the same 
time, equalization of the fiscal burden of State 
participation is achieved through requiring the 
expenditures from State funds in all States to 
represent a uniform proportion of the total income 
of their inhabitants. This general type of formula 
is similar to that used by some States in dis- 
tributing school aid to localities. 


State Participation Without Specific Limit on 
Total Grants 


For the public assistance programs under the 
Social Security Act and for other programs hav- 
ing an “open-end” authorization, it is unneces- 
sary to establish an allotment for each State, 
since the grants obtained by one State do not 
lessen the amount of grants which other States 
may obtain. To the extent that its expenditures 
are eligible for matching in accordance with the 
conditions imposed by the enabling Federal stat- 
ute, a State may obtain Federal grants propor- 
tionate to the funds it is able and willing to pro- 
vide. Accordingly, the type of formula required 
in this case need only establish for each State the 
ratio between expenditures from State funds and 
obtainable Federal grants. 

Once this ratio is established, the actual 
amount of grants going to any State is dependent 
solely upon the legally matchable amount the 
State spends from its own funds. An allowance 
for relative differences in the financial resources of 
the States can be made only by varying the per- 
centage ratios of participation assigned to the 
various States. The remainder of this article 
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considers the characteristics which are necessary 
in @ formula of this type so that it will relate 
effectively the percentage ratios of Federal par. 
ticipation to differences in the per capita incomes 
of the States. 

It is desirable first, however, to refer briefly to 
a proposed alteration of the 50-50 matching for- 
mula which would produce a certain amount of 
variation in the effective percentages of Federal 
participation from State to State, although this 
variation would not be based on an index of finan- 
cial resources. As applied to the public assistance 
programs, this alteration requires the Federal 
grant to cover a larger proportion of the cost of 
that part of a payment to a recipient below a 
specified amount than of that part of the payment 
exceeding the specified amount. An illustration 
of this type of proposal is contained in S. 30303 
introduced by Senator Connally. 

Since the average payment per recipient differs 
from State to State, this change would cause the 
effective percentages of Federal participation in 
total State payments to vary somewhat from one 
State to another. Moreover, because of the tend- 
ency for States with relatively small financial 
resources to pay smaller amounts per recipient, 
these effective percentages would tend to be higher 
for such States than for States with larger re- 
sources and, in general, higher levels of payment. 
For this reason it has been claimed that such a 
formula would result, indirectly, in a system of 
variable grants. 

A plan of this sort would probably increase 
substantially the aggregate Federal cost of a 
particular grant-in-aid program as contrasted 
with the cost of the 50-50 arrangement, particu- 
larly if the Federal share of the first part of the 
payment to recipients was larger than 50 percent. 
Although the plan would make additional funds 
available to the States with smaller resources, 
it would also increase the amount of Federal 
participation in the programs of States with larger 
resources. Moreover, because of the dispropor- 
tionate increase in outlays from State funds 
required to maintain average payments above 
the dividing point, there might be a tendency for 
the average payment in most States to be frozen 
at the point of maximum Federal contribution. 

If variable ratios of participation are con- 


8 76th Cong., 3d sess. A number of other bills have also been introduced 
which provide for various proportions other than that in 8. 3030. 
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sidered a desirable objective, it seems a sounder 
method to base them specifically and directly 
upon an index such as per capita income, which 
reflects State differences in financial resources. 
The formula used should be so designed that it 
produces automatically and objectively the appro- 
priate percentage of Federal participation for each 
State, given the per capita income of the State. 
Under such a formula the degree of Federal partic- 
ipation is expressed in a schedule of percentages 
varying inversely with the per capita incomes of 
the States, rather than as a uniform percentage 
for all States. 

Selection of a midpoint around which to range 
such a schedule of percentages presents certain 
problems. The most obvious alternatives proba- 
bly are 50 percent, 33% percent, or 66% percent. 
The broad policy objectives of a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram must influence the final choice. In the 
absence of strong contradictory reasons, it is per- 
haps most appropriate to range the percentages 
around a midpoint of 50, particularly if a variable- 
grant formula is substituted in an existing program 
which previously was on an equal matching basis. 
In programs in which the national interest is 
paramount—a program established in connection 
with the national defense, for example—the Fed- 
eral percentages might be ranged around 66% per- 
cent. In contrast, in programs in which the 
State interest is considered predominant, the per- 
centages might be ranged around a midpoint of 
33% percent. The subsequent discussion proceeds 
on the assumption that the percentages are cen- 
tered around 50, although the formulas outlined 
could be developed equally well on the basis of a 
different assumption. 


Conversion of Per Capita Incomes to Variable 
Percentages 


While formulas for translating State per capita 
income differentials into a schedule of variable 
Federal percentages can be developed in several 
different ways, four main types have been selected 
for discussion. These are designated as (a) 
“linear interpolation” formula, (b) “bracket type” 
formula, (c) “ratio to midpoint”’ formula, and (d) 
“ratio to national average” formula. 

The “linear interpolation” formula requires, as 
the first step, a decision as to what the most 
favorable and the least favorable Federal per- 
centages shall be. These percentages are assigned 
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to the two States with the lowest and highest per 
capita incomes, respectively. The percentages for 
the remaining States are then calculated by dis- 
tributing linearly the difference between the maxi- 
mum and minimum Federal percentage over the 
range of States. This type of formula is suggested 
by the provisions of section 1101 (e) of the Wagner 
health bill, although its use would not be manda- 
tory under that section. 

Despite its simplicity this formula has a definite 
limitation in that the percentages of all States are 
considerably influenced by the specific per capita 
incomes of the two States with the lowest and 
highest per capita incomes. A substantial change 
from one year to another in the per capita income 
of either of these two States would affect markedly 
the percentages for all other States during the fol- 
lowing year even though the per capita incomes 
of the other States remained the same. Despite 
the general stability of the relative income posi- 
tions of the States in the past, this limitation 
lessens somewhat the usefulness of this method. 

The percentages resulting from this formula 
would also be affected appreciably if the island 
possessions were included in a grant-in-aid pro- 
gram. No official estimate of the per capita in- 
come of Puerto Rico is available, but limited in- 
formation indicates that it is below that of any of 
the States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, or 
Hawaii. If Puerto Rico were included in a 
grant-in-aid program,’ its per capita income would 
constitute one of the two extremes under this 
formula, and the Federal percentages for all other 
States—except the State with the highest per 
capita income—would be noticeably smaller than 
if Puerto Rico were excluded. 

The “bracket type” of formula involves estab- 
lishing a limited number of brackets, with perhaps 
5 or 10 States in each bracket. The same Federal 
percentage would apply to all States within one 
bracket. The assignment of States to the differ- 
ent brackets might be based either on the relative 
ranking of the per capita income of each State in 

an array—for example, bv deciles or quartiles—or 
on the income bracket within which the per capita 
income of each State falls, such as $200—$300, 
$300—$400, and so forth. 


* Puerto Rico at present is eligible for the grants provided by titles V and 
VI of the Social Security Act but not for grants under the 3 public assistance 
titles. It would be eligible for most of the grants-in-aid proposed in the 
Wagner health bill. 








While such an arrangement may appear fairly 
workable at first glance, it might necessitate a 
considerable amount of administrative discretion 
in determining the brackets. Furthermore, the 
percentage assigned to any State whose per 
capita income is near the border line of a bracket 
would undergo a substantial change if only a 
slight change in its per capita income shifted it 
from one bracket to another. Any formula plac- 
ing such reliance on relatively insignificant varia- 
tions in the per capita income figures would not 
be desirable. 

The “ratio to midpoint’’ formula assumes that 
the figure representing the national per capita 
income is equated to 50 percent or to whatever 
midpoint is selected. Specifically, it would require 
the percentage of total expenditures derived from 
State funds in each State to bear the same ratio 
to 50 percent (or other midpoint) as the per capita 
income of each State bears to the national per 
capita income. Thus, if the national per capita 
income for one year were $500 and the per capita 
income of a given State were $250, the percentage 
of total expenditures to be derived from that 
State’s funds would be one-half of 50 percent or 
25 percent. The Federal grant, accordingly, 
would cover 75 percent of the cost of the program 
in that State. Similarly, if the per capita income 
of another State were $750, the percentage of 
State participation required in this case would be 
75, while the Federal grant would cover only 25 
percent of the cost. 

A formula of this type might appear logical be- 
cause of its use of the ratios between State and 
national per capita incomes. It would result, 
however, in a rather wide range in the Federal 
percentages for different States, including a zero 
Federal percentage where the per capita income of 
a State is more than double that of the Nation as 
a whole. This wide range may lessen its desir- 
ability, at least until some experience has been 
gained in operating a variable-grant plan. More- 
over, the ratio of State to Federal participation is 
not the same as the ratio of a State’s per capita in- 
come to the national per capita income. These 
characteristics suggest that a still different type of 
formula might be more desirable. 

The fourth type or “ratio to national average’”’ 
formula also uses the ratios between national and 
State per capita incomes to determine the ratios 
between the Federal and State percentages of 





participation for each State, but equates the total 
to 100. In mote precise terms, the percentage of 
Federal participation for each State would bear 
the same ratio to the percentage of State particj- 
pation as the national per capita income bears to 
the per capita income of the State.” If the na- 
tional per capita income were $500, for example, 
and the per capita income of a certain State were 
$250, the Federal percentage of participation for 
that State would be 66% and the State percentage 
would be 33%. If the pér capita income of 
another State were $750, the Federal percentage 
would be 40 and the State percentage 60. 

One advantage of this “ratio to national 
average’ formula is that, as it is applied to 
smaller and smaller per capita incomes, it results 
in Federal ratios of participation which increase 
at a constantly increasing rate. A second impor- 
tant advantage is that a substantial change in the 
per capita income of any one State from one year 
to another can exert only a small influence upon 
the percentages assigned to all other States, since 
these other percentages change only to the extent 
of the shift in the national average resulting from 
the change occurring in the one State. Moreover, 
the percentages produced under this® formula 
would form a continuous series rather than the 
discrete series which the “bracket’’ type of for- 
mula would produce. In contrast to the “ratio to 
midpoint” formula, this fourth formula? would 
result in a somewhat narrower range in the per- 
centages for the various States—probably a desir- 
able characteristic, especially when a plan of 
variable grants is first established. In view of 
these considerations, this fourth formula appears 
superior in many respects to the other three 
types discussed. 


Use of 3-Year Moving Average 


In order that the legislatures and administrative 
agencies of the receiving jurisdictions may be able 
to plan the financing of their welfare programs 
reasonably far in advance, a variable-grant 
formula should be so devised that sudden and 
substantial changes in the Federal percentages of 
participation will not occur from one year to the 
next, except when changes of a genuinely catas- 


trophic nature occur in the income position of a 


© A partial application of this general type of formula appears in 8. 2203 (76th 
Cong., 1st sess.) introduced by Senator Byrnes, and in H. R. 5736 introduced 
by Representative Voorhis. 
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State. A previous analysis ™ indicated that, in 
the past at least, there has been a relatively high 
degree of stability in the per capita income 
rankings of most of the States from one year to 
another. To minimize the possibility of sudden 
changes in the Federal percentages of participation, 
however, the formula should relate the percent- 
ages, not to the per capita incomes for a single 
year but to the averages for several years. A 
span of at least 3 years appears desirable for this 
purpose. A moving average may be used to 
accomplish this objective. 

The statute establishing a variable-grant plan 
should also indicate when and how frequently 
the participation percentages should be recom- 
puted. Since the percentage applicable to a 
given State would be the same throughout the 
intervening period, Federal administration of the 
grants would encounter few problems not already 
present when the percentages are uniform for all 
States. 


Percentages Resulting From Two Formulas 


The arithmetic averages of the per capita in- 
comes of each of the States and the District of 
Columbia for 1936, 1937, and 1938 are shown in 
the second column of table 1. The States are 
arrayed in the ascending order of their average 
per capita incomes during this 3-year period. 

The Federal percentages obtained by applying 
the “linear interpolation” formula to these per 
capita income averages are shown in the third 
column. A Federa] percentage of 66% has been 
assigned to Mississippi, with the lowest per capita 
income—$215—and of 33% to the District of 
Columbia, which has the highest—$1,210. The 
percentages for the remaining States have been 
computed by distributing linearly over the range 
between the two extremes the difference between 
these two percentages (33% percent). For con- 
venience, the intermediate percentages have been 
computed only to the nearest whole number. 

This formula produces a Federal percentage of 
more than 50 percent for all but 5 States and the 
District of Columbia, which have the highest per 
capita incomes. It is evident that the substitu- 
tion of a formula of this sort for a 50-50 matching 
formula in an existing grant-in-aid program would 
probably lead to a substantial increase in Federal 
costs, since the weighted average percentage of 


" See the Bulletin, January 1940, p. 32, table 4. 
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Federal participation for the entire program would 
be well in excess of 50 percent. 


Table 1.—Average State per capita income payments, 


1936-38, and Federal percentages of participation 
derived by two variable-grant formulas 
































Federal percentages | Percentage 
derived from— increase or 
decrease in 
Per capita its un- 
St: ~- ts, to ional 
ate paymen “ “ nat: 
tases” | cZpee_| “Ratio | “average 
average ! tion” PS » | ft as 
2 trasted 
formula fe 3 with 50-80 
formula ¢ 
Q@) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
United States... ..- | Ree: oR Eee 
IES 6 oiicnncccccs 215 6634 100 
BG itknnccccenemen 223 66 100 
pS SSRIS ESTES: 236 66 100 
South Carolina_--.......- 257 65 100 
i el il 288 64 65 86 
North Carolina. ......... 201 64 65 86 
EET 292 Mm 65 86 
| IRE 293 64 65 86 
North Dakota. .......... 316 63 63 70 
Ge iitinc oesitiennie 323 63 70 
mn | Ss 340 62 61 56 
nian cisniedsacalerioaii 357 62 60 50 
| 371 61 59 44 
West Virginia............ 391 61 58 38 
, a RCE 403 60 57 33 
| Sea 415 60 56 27 
+ Sea 433 59 55 22 
| Sas 435 59 55 22 
hc iilecieeicsciacien teats 449 59 55 22 
EES eS 452 59 54 17 
, EERE TEED 461 58 54 17 
RARER Se 2 464 58 54 17 
IED is Semenistisichenialitsdigiill 465 58 54 17 
, >: RRNA: 476 58 53 13 
Pe iiiiine init cnometiae 480 58 53 13 
iii a amenaictadiantie 481 58 53 13 
yd a Lciieiscsieiaaal 517 57 51 + 
ciseninthenenaalinanl 519 57 51 4 
ve ‘ORES Es 541 56 50 0 
Pe itantcndéndcnrensied 549 55 50 0 
Ci naneniiecisenis 552 55 49 -4 
a. 563 55 49 —4 
SPE RE ES 573 55 48 —8 
Montana 575 55 48 —8 
Washington ---........... 606 54 47 —ll 
EES 614 53 47 —1ll 
. —aSaRReREtRASs 616 53 47 —ll 
. i ieeSres 618 53 47 -l1 
SS ae 620 53 47 —ll1 
iis thnioctvaninienisd 629 53 46 —15 
Re ae 632 53 46 —15 
Massachusetts. .......... 685 51 44 —21 
Rhode Island-_..........- 690 51 ay —21 
Connecticut - ............ 743 49 42 —2 
eae 826 46 39 —36 
| IRN ARC 827 46 39 —36 
ee sa aaah aeediaiieeaieel 845 46 39 —36 
i 855 45 39 —36 
District ~ Columbia... 1, 210 33% 33% —50 
1 Based on U. S. Department of Commerce figures, Survey of Current 
Business, April 1940, p. 10. 
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The Federal percentages obtained by applica- 
tion of the “ratio to national average” formula 
are shown in the fourth column of the table. To 
make them comparable with the percentages in the 
third column, maximum and minimum limits of 
66% percent and 33% percent, respectively, have 
been assumed. 

The use of the “ratio to national average’ 
formula, with minimum and maximum limits, 
produces Federal percentages of less than 50 for 
18 States and the District of Columbia. For 5 
of these—the District of Columbia, New York, 
Delaware, Nevada, and California—the formula 
produces Federal percentages below 40 percent. 
The 3-year averages of the per capita incomes of 
Arizona and Wisconsin are so close to the national 
average for the same period that their percentages 
are on a 50-50 basis. The remaining 28 States 
are assigned a Federal percentage above 50 by 
this formula. The 12 States with the lowest 
3-year average per capita incomes are assigned 
Federal percentages of 60 or more. 

If no limits are applied, the actual range of 
the Federal percentages derived by application of 
the “ratio to national average” formula to the 
1936-38 per capita income figures is from 31 to 
71. If a range of this magnitude is regarded as 
undesirable, a provision can be inserted in the 
formula placing a specific maximum limit, a 
minimum limit, or both, on the Federal 
percentages. 

Whether a range of Federal participation as 
large as from 31 percent to 71 percent is desirable, 
or whether narrower limits should be established, 
is a matter of broad policy. The range between 
the 3-year average per capita incomes of Missis- 
sippi and the District of Columbia is from $215 
to $1,210, representing a ratio of about 1 to 5.6. 
If the Federal percentage of 71, produced by 
unlimited application of the formula, were as- 
signed to Mississippi, that State would receive a 
Federal grant of approximately $2.45 for each 
dollar of its own funds available for matching. 
The District of Columbia, assigned a Federal 
percentage of 31, would receive in contrast a 
Federal grant of approximately 45 cents for each 
legally matchable dollar of its own funds. The 
ratio between 45 cents and $2.45 is about 1 to 5.4, 
or very nearly the same as that between the lowest 
and highest State per capita incomes. These 
figures indicate that the percentages produced by 
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use of the “ratio to national average’ formula 
reflect rather faithfully the range in the basic 
per capita income index. 

If statutory minimum and maximum limits on 
the Federal percentages are considered desirable, 
they affect somewhat the ratios derived from the 
formula. The Federal percentage for the District 
of Columbia is increased slightly, and those for 
South Carolina, Alabama, Arkansas, and Mis- 
sissippi are reduced by several points. The 
range in the percentages after establishing limits 
of 33%-66% percent is from 1 to 4. That is, $1 of 
State funds when related to the minimum Federal 
percentage results in a Federal grant of 50 cents, 
as contrasted with a grant of $2 if related to the 
maximum Federal percentage. 

The formulas in S. 2203 and H. R. 5736 ” for 
varying the percentages of Federal participation, 
based on State per capita incomes, provide for a 
range of from 50 to 66% in the Federal percentages. 
The corresponding range provided in the Wagner 
health bill is from 33% to 66% for three of its titles 
and from 16% to 50 for one title. The range in 
S. 3230 * as passed by the Senate is from 25 per- 
cent to 90 percent. The amendment to this latter 
bill proposed by Senator Taft provided a range of 
from 40 to 90 percent in the ratios of Federal 
participation based on State per capita incomes. 

ee May od SE Re TE 
Effect of Variable‘ Percentages on Amount of 
Grants 


The percentages in the last column of table 1 
are presented in order to contrast the amount of 
grants under a variable-grant formula, such as the 
“ratio to national average’? formula, and under 
the 50-50 matching formula. The column indi- 
cates for each State the percentage by which the 
amount of Federal grants under the given variable- 
grant formula would exceed or fall short of the 
grants under a 50-50 matching formula. The 
assumption used in the computation of these 
percentages is that the States maintain expend- 
itures from their own funds at approximately 
the same level under either type of formula." 

On these assumptions, 28 States would receive 


12 See footnote 10. 

13 See footnote 6. 

“If a variable-grant formula is substituted for a 50-50 matching formula 
in a program already in operation, it might be considered desirable to require 
that States assigned a Federal percentage larger than 50 maintain at least the 
previous level of expenditure from their own funds as a condition of eligiblility 
for the more favorable percentage. 
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a larger amount of grants under the variable- 
grant formula than under an equal-matching 
formula. Hence, the use of this variable-grant 
formula in a welfare program would enable these 
States to maintain a higher average payment or 
service per recipient, a larger number of recipients, 
or both, than if a 50-50 formula were used. 

In contrast, 19 other States would receive a 
smaller amount of grants under the variable-grant 
formula than under a 50-50 formula. Expend- 
itures from their own funds thus would have 
to be larger under the variable-grant formula to 
maintain at any given level their average pay- 
ment or service per recipient and the number of 
recipients. The variable-grant formula would re- 
duce by more than one-fourth the grants to 6 of 
these States. Since these States have the highest 
per capita incomes, however, the fiscal burden of 
a given welfare program upon the total income of 
their inhabitants, even after raising the additional 
funds necessary to maintain a given level of opera- 
tion, would probably be no greater than that in 
numerous States with smaller per capita incomes. 

In order to estimate the percentage change in 
total Federal grants under a_ variable-grant 
formula in contrast to a 50-50 matching formula 
(assuming expenditures from State funds to be 
the same under either formula), the percentages 
in the last column of table 1 have been weighted 
by the proportions which the grants to each State 
for old-age assistance were of total grants-in-aid 
for that purpose in 1939." For the country as a 
whole, a weighted average increase of 1.2 percent 
in Federal funds is obtained by this process. 
This would be equivalent to an increase of about 
$3 million in the annual Federal cost of the grants 
for old-age assistance, and would result in a 
weighted average ratio of Federal participation of 
50.6 percent. The general type of formula used 
in these computations would therefore come—at 
least with respect to its cost—within the rule laid 
down by the President that the making of ‘“‘pro- 
portionately larger Federal grants-in-aid to those 
States with limited fiscal capacities . . . can and 
should be accomplished in such a way as to involve 
little, if any, additional cost to the Federal 
Government.”’ "* 4 


18 On basis of checks issued, as reported by the Office of the Commissioner 
of Accounts and Deposits of the U. 8. Treasury Department. 

© Message From the President of the United States Transmitting a Report of 
the Social Security Board Recémmending Changes in the Social Security Act, 
H. Doe. 110, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
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Degree of Equalization Achieved by Formula 


Full equalization under a Federal grant-in-aid 
program would exist if the grants make possible 
approximately uniform levels of operation within 
each State, while the expenditures on the program 
from State funds constitute approximately the 
same fiscal burden in each State. This concept 
has been developed in the past in connection with 
State school aid to localities. Where full equal- 
ization is sought, this State aid is distributed in 
such a way as to maintain, despite the wide 
variation in the per capita wealth of different 
subdivisions, approximately the same school 
expenditure per child in each locality, provided 
local funds are raised equivalent to the yield from 
the same mill levy on assessed property in each 
locality. In other words, the State aid is so 
distributed as to make up the difference between 
the total expenditure required in each locality to 
achieve the desired standard and the amount 
raised by the locality itself by the uniform mill 
levy. 

The feasibility of full equalization as an ob- 
jective of Federal grants for State welfare pro- 
grams is questionable. For one thing, grants 
under a full equalization plan must be essentially 
lump sums. The lump-sum grant method can be 
utilized only when the aggregate need for the 
services rendered by a program can be measured 
readily and expressed as a specific amount for 
each State. It is difficult to measure and express 
in dollars the aggregate need in each State for 
various types of welfare programs, since such 
need is a result both of the number of needy 
persons and of the amount of assistance needed 
by each one. Neither of these variables is subject 
to precise measurement, and they both undergo 
change with cyclical fluctuations and shifts in 
welfare standards. Hence it would be extremely 
difficult to determine the appropriate lump-sum 
amounts which should go to each State. 

Full equalization, furthermore, would be costly 
to the Federal Government—particularly if the 
level of welfare services provided approached a 
reasonable degree of adequacy—and would require 
it to assume a high percentage of the total cost 
of most State welfare programs. This burden on 
the Federal Government would be the result of the 
large differentials between tax-raising ability and 
need for welfare services in the most favorably 
situated State or States, which would serve as 
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benchmarks for the equalization, and such relation- 
ships in other States. The size of these differ- 
entials is a reflection of the wide diversity among 
the States both in relative needs and resources, 
and of the tendency for the need for welfare 
services to be higher in States where financial 
resources in relation to population are low. 

It is not possible to determine the fiscal burden 
necessary in the different States to finance ex- 
penditures from State funds under the variable- 
grant formulas outlined or the corresponding degree 
of equalization which the formulas achieve. The 
amounts of Federal grants to each State under 
these formulas are dependent upon the amount the 
State is able and willing to devote to any given 
welfare program. Thus, the decision regarding 
the scope of the program in each State is left 
entirely to the State itself and is not tied to a 
uniform national standard, as would be necessary 
under the full equalization plan described above. 

Because the varying Federal and State ratios 
of participation are related to per capita income 
differentials, the variable-grant formulas outlined 
above would approach considerably closer to full 
equalization of services and fiscal burdens than 
does the 50-50 matching formula. The precise 
fiscal burden placed on a State by its participation 
in a particular welfare program, however, would 
still depend on the extent of the program it chose 
to maintain. If, for example, a State with rela- 
tively small financial resources undertakes a com- 
prehensive and liberal welfare program, the 
relative fiscal burden occasioned by the program— 
even with the larger degree of Federal participa- 
tion in its program resulting from use of a variable- 
grant formula—will be greater than that of a State 
with large resources which chooses to undertake a 
much less comprehensive program. 


Treatment of Need in the Formula 


The question may properly be raised whether 
the variable-grant formulas discussed above take 
sufficient account of State differences in welfare 
needs. Recognition of such differences may enter 
into the formulas in two ways. 

In the first place, if the enabling authorization 
places a specific dollar limit upon the total amount 
of grants, it is necessary to allot this total among 
the States to prevent some States from receiving 
a disproportionate share at the expense of other 
States. Adequate recognition must be given to 
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State differences in the need for the particular 
program in making this allotment to ensure that 
States with greater need can obtain proportion- 
ately larger grants. If the enabling authorization 
does not place a specific dollar limit on the total 
amount of grants, however, the necessity of allot- 
ting a limited sum among the States does not exist, 
Under such an authorization, just as under the 
public assistance titles of the Social Security Act, 
the Federal Government stands ready to match at 
the prescribed ratios all expenditures from State 
funds which are legally eligible for such matching, 
In such a circumstance it is unnecessary to take 
account of State differences in need for the purpose 
of limiting the share which each State can obtain 
of the total. 

Account might also be taken of differences in 
need in determining the ratio of Federal participa- 
tion assigned to each State. If, in the formula 
establishing these ratios, allowance is made for 
State differences in the need for a particular 
service, dissimilar percentages will be assigned to 
a single State under different Federal grant-in-aid 
programs. This variation is a reflection of the 
diverse age compositions and other characteristics 
of the States, which cause the need of a given 
State in relation to that of other States to be 
larger for one program than for another. lf it 
were considered a sound policy to assign per- 
centages to States which differ from program to 
program, specific allowance in the formula for 
differences in need would clearly be desirable. 

There is much to be said, however, in favor of 
assigning to each State a single percentage appli- 
cable in all Federal grant programs in which it 
participates. In this case the States, in appor- 
tioning their own funds among the different pro- 
grams and in determining the scope of their oper- 
ations under each, could stress those for which the 
real need in the State was greater, instead of 
having an inducement to stress the programs in 
which they were able to receive the largest amount 
of Federal grants per dollar of expenditure from 
State funds. If it is considered a sounder public 
policy to assign a single percentage to each State, 
recognition of variations among the States in the 
need for each separate program would not be a 
necessary element of the formula. 

The per capita income of a State is the quotient 
of the total income of its inhabitants divided by 
its total population. The population of a State 
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may be regarded as a measure of its ‘generalized 
need” for welfare services of all types.’ Thus, the 
use of per capita income in a formula recognizes 
State differences in general need as well as dif- 
ferences in the aggregate financial resources of the 
States as measured by the total income of their 
inhabitants. If it is considered desirable to assign 
a single percentage to a given State for all Federal 
grant programs, the use in the formula of a variable 
representing only generalized need would seem to 
be a justifiable procedure. 

On the assumption, however, that it is con- 
sidered wise to assign different percentages to a 
given State for different welfare programs, it is 
instructive to examine methods of allowing for 
differences in need in the formula. If the number 
of potentially eligible recipients in each State can 
be readily determined from an official census or 
other reliable source, it is a relatively simple 
matter to modify the formulas outlined above to 
take account of differences among the States in 
the numbers of such persons. If all aged persons, 
for example, were eligible for payments or services 
under a grant-in-aid program, the total income 
received by the inhabitants of each State might 
be divided by the total number of aged individuals 
in the State rather than by the total population. 
These income-per-aged quotients might then be 
substituted for the income-per-capita figures as 
the basis on which the schedule of Federal per- 
centages is computed. Similarly, if a program 
involves expenditures on behalf of all children, the 
formulas might be so modified as to relate the 
percentages to the income-per-child in each State. 


Measurement of Differences in Need 


When, however, the scope of a Federal grant 
program is limited to “needy” persons of certain 
ages or of other defined characteristics, no census 
or similar count of the number of needy eligible 
persons is readily available. One method of ob- 
taining such a count would be to take a special 
census in each State. This would necessitate, in 
the first place, common agreement on and appli- 
cation of a uniform and workable definition of 
“need,” with definite standards with respect to 
the treatment of relatives’ responsibility, other 
income, property, and so forth. It would then 

"See Wueller, P. H., “Income and the Measurement of the Relative Capac- 


ities of the States,” Studies in Income and Wealth, National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, 1939, Vol. ITI, p. 445 ff. 
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be necessary to examine the circumstances of all 
persons in each State in the general category con- 
cerned, to determine whether or not they were 
“needy” within the definition established. Such 
a census would have to be taken regularly, since 
cyclical fluctuations change the percentages of 
persons in need. In view of the scope and difficul- 
ties of such an undertaking, it is questionable 
whether it can be regarded as practical. 

If it were accurate to assume that the pro- 
portion of “needy” to total persons in a given 
category is approximately the same in each State, 
an allowance in the formula for State differences 
in the total number of persons in the category 
would give adequate recognition to differences 
in the number of “needy” persons as well. The 
factual data throwing light on the validity of 
such an assumption are limited. The National 
Resources Committee found that 23 percent of the 
families in the Southern region in 1935-36 had 
incomes below $500, while the corresponding per- 
centages for the other regions were as follows: 
New England, 7.1; North Central, 10.1; Pacific, 
9.3; and Mountain and Plains, 17.5.% For fam- 
ilies with incomes below $750, the percentage for 
the Southern region was 41.3, while those for the 
other regions were: New England, 18.4; Pacific, 
18.5; North Central, 20.2; and Mountain and 
Plains, 33.0. 

Since need presumably results from a deficiency 
in income, these figures suggest that the proportion 
of needy to total families varies widely from one 
part of the country to another. No published 
State or regional income distributions of this sort 
are available for particular groups, such as the 
aged, children, or the sick. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the regional differences in family in- 
come levels are reflected, at least in part, in differ- 
ences among the States with respect to the eco- 
nomic status of persons in the special categories. 
If so, it does not appear valid to assume that the 
proportion of needy to total persons in a specified 
category is approximately uniform in all States. 

In view of these considerations, it is question- 
able whether State differences in need, under 
particular welfare programs limited to “needy” 
persons in a specified category, are measurable 
with sufficient accuracy to warrant their inclusion 
as an element in the formulas for determining 


18 National Resources Committee, Consumer Incomes in the United States 
1938, p. 98. 
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ratios of participation. As pointed out in the 
article in the January Bulletin, there is some basis 
for an assumption that the percentages of “‘needy”’ 
to total persons in most categories may be rela- 
tively high in States with small per capita incomes. 
A mean per capita income in a given State con- 
siderably below that of most other States probably 
reflects—if the shape of its distribution curve is 
not markedly different from that of other States— 
the existence of a relatively large number of small 
incomes in that State. Thus, those States with 
relatively small per capita incomes, to which 
would be assigned the higher Federal matching 
percentages under the variable-grant formulas 
outlined above, are in general the States in which a 
relatively larger percentage of the population have 
incomes so low that they can be characterized as 
‘needy.”” Hence, the formulas suggested for 
determining varying ratios of participation do give 
indirectly some recognition to differences among 
the States in the proportion of needy persons. 


Ratio of Grants to Federal Taxes Paid 


A test occasionally proposed for evaluating 
formulas for distributing Federal grants is to 
compare the proportion of total grants received by 
each State with the proportion of total Federal 
taxes paid. In such a comparison, figures for 
internal revenue collection districts, published by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, are sometimes 
used as an indication of the amount of Federal 
taxes paid by the inhabitants of a State. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, however, credits tax 
receipts to the States in which the collections are 
made. Its published figures, therefore, do not 
indicate the actual burden of Federal taxes on the 
inhabitants of different States, since the taxes 
may eventually be borne by persons in States 
other than that in which they are collected.” 

North Carolina, for example, ranked below only 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois with respect 
to the amount of Federal internal revenue taxes 
collected in the fiscal year 1938-39 in the State. 
This situation resulted from the fact that nearly 
50 percent of all collections under the Federal 
cigarette tax were paid initially by tobacco com- 
panies in that State. The ultimate incidence of 
the 6-cent Federal cigarette tax, however, is 
diffused among consumers throughout the country. 


19 See Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1989, p. 91, table 3, footnote 2. 
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This is one of the more striking illustrations of 
reasons why the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
figures do not constitute an adequate basis for 
State comparisons of Federal taxes paid and 
grants received. Until satisfactory estimates of 
the amount of Federal taxes actually borne by the 
inhabitants of each State are available, it is 
impossible to compare the proportion of grants 
received under a variable-grant formula, or under 
any other formula, with Federal taxes paid. 
Whether the distribution of Federal grants-in- 
aid should bear some direct relationship to the 
Federal tax burden of the inhabitants of each 
State—assuming that adequate measures of that 
burden were available—is a matter of broad policy. 
Involved in such a question are numerous general 
problems concerning Federal-State relationships 
both in the fiscal field and elsewhere. Among the 
factors which should be taken into account in 
formulating policy with respect to this question 
is the fact that even the Federal income taxes 
collected in the different States are based upon 
income which, to a certain extent, has been derived 
from commerce with other States. The business 
enterprises in a given State, from which its in- 
habitants derive their income, may be dependent 
on other States, not only for a part of their raw 
materials and labor but also to a considerable ex- 
tent for their markets and finally their profits. 


This article has analyzed the important charac- 
teristics necessary in Federal grant-in-aid formu- 
las, in order to relate the distribution of grants 
among the States to differences in their economic 
capacity, as measured by their per capita incomes. 
Points have been indicated at which selection 
among various alternatives is a matter of broad 
policy. These include such questions as the mid- 
point around which the percentages of Federal 
participation should be distributed, the magnitude 
of the range between the maximum and minimum 
Federal percentages which should be permitted, 
and the relative desirability of assigning the same 
or dissimilar percentages of Federal participation 
to a single State for different grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Finally, given the framework established 
by broad policy considerations, several workable 
formulas have been indicated, by which the vary- 
ing Federal ratios of participation for different 
States can be related directly to their per capita 
incomes. 
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VOLUME AND DISPOSITION OF NEW CLAIMS FOR 
BENEFITS IN 1939 


CHARLES V. Kipp AND Enrp B. FRANCcIs * 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AGENCIES reported 
to the Social Security Board at monthly intervals 
during 1939 statistics on first determinations of 
benefit rights when new claims for benefits were 
filed and also on the final disposition of recon- 
sidered new claims. Although these figures are 
used primarily to appraise current administrative 
situations in the States, broader conclusions with 
respect to the effect of specific statutory provisions 
upon workers’ benefit rights can be drawn from an 
analysis of disallowance statistics. 

Certain limitations attaching to these data 
necessitate careful qualification of conclusions 
based upon them. Among these limiting factors 
are the wide differences in State administrative 
practices; revisions in administrative procedures 
during the year, especially in States which ini- 
tiated benefit payments in January 1939; amend- 
ments of State unemployment compensation laws 
during the year, particularly those affecting wage 
qualifications for benefits; and the degree to which 
workers are familiar with provisions with respect 
to their benefit rights in the various States. For 
example, the practices in effect in local offices 
influence significantly the number of claims for 
which determinations of benefit mghts are made 
subsequently at the central offices. In some 
States, workers who are apparently ineligible for 
benefits are discouraged from filing claims, a 
procedure which results in the filing of only a small 
number of claims which must subsequently be 
disallowed because no wage record exists or because 
earnings in covered employment are insufficient. 
Other States, however, may order local offices to 
accept all claims, and as a consequence a rela- 
tively higher proportion of claims will be dis- 
allowed for such reasons. 

Similarly, the extent to which workers are 
familiar with the eligibility provisions will deter- 
mine in the first instance the number of claims 
filed and will also affect the proportion of claims 
disallowed. Furthermore, a worker may have 
more than one claim for benefits disallowed in 


the course of a year if he files again after having 


*Bureau of Employment Security, Research and Statistics Division. 
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once been determined to be ineligible. The 
reported statistics therefore do not represent the 
number of individuals whose claims were dis- 
allowed in the year. All these factors indicate 
clearly that comparisons among States will fre- 
quently be invalid unless all the characteristics 
of State laws and administrative practice are taken 
into account. 

A new claim represents a claim filed by a worker 
at the beginning of a period of total or partial 
unemployment, before the establishment of his 
benefit year. In the 30 States which paid bene- 
fits and reported data on disallowances throughout 
1939, approximately 3.5 million new claims were 
handled during the year in the process of deter- 
mining claimants’ rights to receive benefits (table 
1). Of this number, 594,065 or 16.9 percent were 
disallowed on the first determination. Some 
States reported significantly large proportions of 
disallowed new claims. In 9 States, for example, 
more than one-fourth of the new claims were dis- 
allowed on first determination, while in 8 other 
States between 20 and 25 percent were disallowed. 
In 12 jurisdictions, between 10 and 20 percent 
were disallowed; Pennsylvania was the only State 
in which the proportion fell below 10 percent. 


Reasons for Disallowance 


A new claim may be disallowed because the 
worker filing the claim has not been in employ- 
ment covered by the State unemployment com- 
pensation law, or because he has had insufficient 
covered employment or earnings in a specified 
base period to make him eligible for benefits. The 
reasons for disallowance and the proportion of 
claims disallowed for each reason must be closely 
examined if valid conclusions are to be drawn from 
the reported statistics. The data in table 1 are 
based on gross figures, since the State figures do 
not show how many initial disallowances, classi- 
fied by reason for disallowance, were subsequently 
reversed. It will be noted that the chief cause 
of disallowance was insufficient wage credits, 
although a significant proportion of claims was 
disallowed in some States because the State agency 
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could find no wage record for the claimant or evi- 
dence that the claimant had had previous covered 
employment. With few exceptions, the propor- 
tion of disallowances made for other reasons was 
small. 

No wage record.—For the 30 States as a whole, 
about 6 percent of all new claims were disallowed 
because the central agency could find no wage 
records for the claimants. Almost one-third of 
all disallowances resulted from absence of a wage 
record. Among individual States, however, the 
proportion of new claims disallowed for this reason 
varied from 0.5 to 13 percent. In only 7 of the 
30 States was the proportion of new claims dis- 
allowed because of no wage records as much as 
10 percent of all claims disallowed. 

Many of those who filed claims may have been 
previously engaged in employment not covered 
by the unemployment compensation law. If this 
were the major factor determining the propor- 
tion of claimants who had no wage records, one 
would expect the number of disallowances for this 
reason to be highest in States where a relatively 
small proportion of gainful workers are covered 
by the unemployment compensation law. An 
examination of these data from the five States 
reporting the highest proportion of disallowances 
for no wage records—Arkansas, Missouri, Nebras- 
ka, North Dakota, and Oklahoma— indicates that 
the expected relationship existed. On the aver- 
age, only 28 percent of the gainful workers are 
covered in these States, primarily because workers 
in excluded agricultural labor form an important 
part of the total gainfully occupied population. 
By and large, disallowances for no wage records 
were lowest in those States where a relatively 
large proportion of gainful workers is covered. 
In the five States with the lowest percentage of 
disallowances for no wage record, about half of 
all gainful workers are covered. 

Failure to find a wage record for a claimant 
upon first determination usually results from the 
fact that the claimant was not engaged in covered 
employment, but in some instances the central 
agency may have misfiled the wage record, or the 
employer may have neglected to report to the 
agency. The extent to which administrative 
shortcomings affect these aspects of the disallow- 
ance figures cannot be isolated. 

Insufficient wage credits —More than half the 
disallowances made during the year were caused 
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by the inability of claimants to meet the eligi- 
bility provisions with respect to prior employ- 
ment or earnings. Of the 3.5 million new claims 
disposed of, 353,500 or about 10 percent repre- 
sented claims of workers who could not meet the 
statutory earnings or employment specifications 
when the claim was filed. About 20 percent of 
the new claims filed during the year in Idaho, 
Kentucky, and New Mexico were disallowed 
because of insufficient wage credits, but in a 
majority of the States disallowances for this 
reason ranged from 10 to 16 percent of all new 
claims. 

If all unemployed covered workers reported at 
the local office and were encouraged to file claims, 
the proportion of new claims disallowed because 
of insufficient wage credits might be expected to 
vary in fairly direct proportion to the stringency 
of the earnings or employment standards estab- 
lished in the law as requirements for eligibility. 
As has been pointed out, determinations are not 
made for all unemployed workers, and therefore 
the figures for the entire year do not always show 
this expected relationship. Moreover, amended 
eligibility provisions became effective in 19 States 
during 1939. Hence, the annual figure on dis- 
allowances for insufficient wage credits represents 
the composite effect of two eligibility requirements. 

In most States eligibility requirements were 
made more stringent because it was felt that the 
former provisions did not exclude individuals who 
had only a tenuous attachment to the labor mar- 
ket. Five States included in this analysis—Ala- 
bama, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Mexico, and 
North Dakota—changed their eligibility require- 
ment from earnings equal to 16 times the weekly 
benefit amount in three out of four quarters pre- 
ceding the benefit year to 30 times the weekly 
benefit amount in a four-quarter period preceding 
the benefit year! In New Mexico, 21.3 percent 
of the new claims filed in the year were disallowed 
for insufficient wage credits; in North Dakota 
the figure was only 12.4 percent; and the three 
remaining States fell within these limits. The 
high percentage of disallowances in Idaho may be 
ascribed in part to the adoption of stringent 


1 Through studies of the benefit amounts of workers whose claims were 
disallowed for insufficient wage credits in States where the eligibility require- 
ment consists of earnings equal to a given multiple of the weekly benefit 
amount, it has been found that the minimum weekly benefit amount signifi- 
cantly affects the proportion of claims disallowed for this reason. The ef- 
fect of this factor cannot, however, be ascertained from the reported statistics. 
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eligibility requirements ranging from 28 to 52 
times the weekly benefit amount, depending upon 
the claimant’s weekly benefit amount. 

An analysis of disallowance statistics by month 
and by quarter showed that the adoption of a more 
stringent earnings requirement was not invariably 
followed by an increase in the proportion of new 
claims disallowed for insufficient wage credits. 
In South Carolina, the qualifying requirement was 
changed on July 1, 1939, from 13 weeks of employ- 
ment in the 52 weeks preceding the claim to earn- 
ings ranging from 40 to 50 times the weekly bene- 
fit amount in the base period. Disallowances for 
insufficient wage credits in South Carolina in- 
creased from 9.9 percent of first determinations 
in the second quarter to 16.5 percent of first 
determinations in the third quarter and 27.1 
percent in the fourth quarter. Statistics from 
other States where more stringent requirements 
were imposed during 1939 do not show such a clear 
relationship between the stringency of the earn- 
ings requirement and the proportion of deter- 


minations disallowed for insufficient wage credits. 

The effect of changes in the qualifying earnings 
requirements for the States taken as a group was 
obscured by changes in employment and earnings 
conditions in the qualifying periods applicable to 
claims filed in each quarter. The qualifying 
period for most new claims filed during the first 
quarter of the year ran from January through 
September 1938, and the widespread unemploy- 
ment and underemployment existing during the 
first 6 months of this period undoubtedly affected 
the proportion of new determinations disallowed 
for insufficient wage credits. Most of the amend- 
ments which strengthened the eligibility provi- 
sions became effective in the second and third 
quarters of 1939, yet the percent of new claims 
disallowed for insufficient wage credits in the 
third quarter was not significantly higher than 
the percent disallowed in the first and second 
quarters. This apparent anomaly can be ex- 
plained by the pattern of employment and earn- 
ings from April 1938 to March 1939, the qualifying 


Table 1.—Number of new claims disposed of on first determination and number and percentage distribution of 
claims disallowed, by reason for disallowance, for selected States,'! 1939 









































Disallowed (gross) | Reason for disallowance 
mee Total dis- No wage records Insufficient wage credits Other 
positions | | Percent of 
| Number | =. | Percent of Percent of Percent of 
| pos Number | total dis- | Number | total dis- | Number | total dis- 
| | positions positions positions 
en eee 3,510,950 | 594, 065 | 16.9 196, 951 | 5.6 353, 509 10.1 43, 605 1.2 
Alabama..... icine iia aaa 79, 014 | 13, 627 | 17.2 1, 673 21 10, 123 12.8 1, 831 2.3 
REE AIR REI A 2 23 ; 6,720 | 8,127 | 46.5 629 9.4 1,031 15.3 1, 467 21.8 
ee a eelibecea 21, 020 | 3, 784 18.0 575 2.7 2, 969 14.1 240 1.1 
Arkansas... ._. iauecekaens 61, 363 | 16, 235 26.5 7, 964 13.0 8, 271 13.5 0 0 
a cianitshocncsdinpkxsllasnessaiecnseel 476, 988 | 82, 465 17.3 28, 218 5.9 50, 336 10.6 3, 911 8 
Delaware. ...... ae 19, 7 4,7 23.9 1, 974 10.0 2, 546 12.9 183 9 
a 96, 115 26, 519 27.6 9, 726 10.1 15, 698 16.3 1, 095 1.1 
Georgia..........- RLS AD 106, 016 25, 667 24.2 10, 532 9.9 14, 349 13.5 786 = 
FSS RRS RRS near 21, 057 5, 233 24.9 855 4.1 4, 282 20.3 96 5 
a BAS s 81, 340 21, 678 26.7 6, 424 7.9 11, 650 14.3 3, 604 4.4 
Kansas. .......... 62, 258 13, 291 21.3 3, 990 | 6.4 9, 058 14.5 243 .4 
Kentucky-_........ : cs 107, 708 32, 392 30. 1 8, 069 | 7.5 24, 323 22.6 0 0 
cn minnen Se RN 73, 678 13, 765 18.7 3, 476 | 4.7 10, 212 13.9 7 in 
Michigan.............- IE 344, 521 58, 492 17.0 19, 559 5.7 37, 942 11.0 991 a 
Minnesota........ san eS rm 104, 876 16, 006 15.3 57 5 15, 381 14.7 51 ® 
Mississipp! es nda ices dames 42, 915 9, 092 21.2 2, 213 5.2 5, 200 12.1 1, 679 3.9 
Missouri... .. ; saatitacis aun 150, 285 23, 430 15.6 20, 108 13.4 2, 599 1.7 723 5 
Nebraska.....___. eS NPR ET 37, 952 10, 902 28.7 4, 875 | 12.8 5, 909 15.6 118 _ 
Nevada......... ciichicrsedikaiiowaaeael 11, 186 2, 893 25.9 1, 080 9.7 1,813 16.2 0 0 
New Hampshire. ... iLL 33, 562 5, 419 16.1 1, 143 3.4 4, 255 12.7 21 1 
New Jersey... *. 316, 514 40, 203 12.7 20, 345 6.4 19, 216 6.1 642 2 
SI os ccna cetaniniiinine aime 21, 783 6, 692 30.7 2,040 9.4 4, 649 21.3 3 @ 
North Dakota. _.._. ao ef 10, 983 2, 807 25.6 1, 278 11.6 1, 357 12.4 172 1.6 
i iain _..| 854, 125 55, 017 15.5 7,114 2.0 30, 751 8.7 17, 152 4.8 
tN RRS TCE es 95, 187 | 22, 916 24.1 11, 601 | 12.2 8, 314 8.7 3, 001 3.2 
Pennsylvania........__. STIR A 638, 581 | 51, 288 8.0 16, 487 | 2.6 29, 763 4.7 5, 038 e 
South Carolina... SNES RET aAL 99, 170 | 18, 453 18.6 2, 346 | 2.4 15, 798 15.9 309 t 
IIR... -..n a reccannaesnekactnuune 8, 323 | 1, 954 23.5 559 | 6.7 1, 385 16.6 10 1 
os Senieubeigamene Karts 10, 498 | 1, 826 17.4 570 5.4 1, 254 11.9 2 ® 
Wyoming............... seatilindbecnagsildadialioamti 17, 506 | 4, 189 | 23.9 954 | 5.4 3, 075 17.6 160 9 














! States which paid benefits and reported throughout 1939. 
2 Less than 0.1 percent. 
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period for most workers who filed claims in the 
second or third quarters of 1939.2 During the 
last 6 months of this period there was a sharp 
recovery in employment and earnings. A rela- 
tively large proportion of claims based upon 
earnings in this period was therefore found to 
have fulfilled the earnings requirements. 

In view of all the factors influencing disallow- 
ances for each month and quarter of the year, it 
is difficult to isolate the effect of eligibility require- 
ments upon disallowances, on the basis of these 
data alone. 

Disallowances for other reasons.—To receive 
benefits a worker must not only have earned the 
qualifying amount but he must also be unemployed 
and available for work as these terms are defined 
in the laws. Furthermore, the claims of seasonal 


2In 18 States where an amended eligibility provision became effective 
during 1939, the qualifying period was increased from 3 to 4 quarters; in 
Florida it was increased from 3 to8 quarters. The effect of permitting claim- 
ants to accumulate qualifying earnings over a longer period, as well as the 
effect of requiring more qualifying earnings, must be taken into consideration 
in evaluating the net effect of the amended provisions. 


workers may be disallowed in some States if they 
do not meet the seasonal regulations in force, 
The claims of workers who cannot fulfill such 
requirements are lumped together and reported 
by the States as disallowed for “‘other” reasons, 
Self-employment, chronic Ulness, and odd-job or 
part-time earnings were the most common “other” 
reasons for disallowance. In Mississippi some 
claims were disallowed because seasonal workers 
claimed benefits in the off-season. Several States 
have notified the Social Security Board that 
WPA and CCC work has resulted in a significant 
number of disallowances for ‘‘other’’ reasons. 
Such disallowances represent only about 1 percent 
of the dispositions of new claims on first deter- 
mination, and in only six States did the proportion 
of disallowances for other reasons exceed 2 percent 
(table 1). The 22-percent rate for Alaska reflects 
the effect of seasonality provisions; many workers 
who filed claims for benefits found that their em- 
ployment in the placer-mining or fish-canning in- 
dustries rendered them ineligible for benefits 


Table 2.—Reopened new claims: Number disposed of and number and percent of previous allowances and disallow- 
ances sustained and reversed by initial authority, for selected States, 1939 


















































Previously allowed Previously disallowed 
Total | Percent | : peresecrmey: a 
disposi- | —_— Reopened allowed| Determination | Determination | Reopened disal- | Determination | Determination 
| tions of | opened claims | sustained reversed | lowed claims sustained reversed 
State new — LENE, AERA 
claims claims | | | | 
and re- ere of | | Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent Percent 
opened total dis-| +; | of total ye | of total | of total of total | | of total | | of total 
ims | ositions| Number) allow- | Number|reopened| Number|reopened| Number|reopened| Number|reopened| Number)reopened 
“| ances allow- allow- \disallow-| \disallow- \disallow- 
ances ances | ances | | ances ances 
| | — — | } — 
ean 4,082,630} 12.9 | 378, 908 | 12.9 | 363,638} 96.0) 15,270} 4.0| 141,518] 23.8) 43,901| 31.1| 97,527] 68.9 
5 | 3,566); 64] 3,402] 95.4 14| 46] 1,99/ 139| 345) 182| 1,58] 818 
| ae) at] ms] Ss] aos] Qe] 22] aka] Bl BS] at] 
: 7 ‘ ‘ 9 | 44.7 7 16.6 35. 6 . 
7 1, 980 4 1, 586 80.1 394 | 19. 3, 901 24.0 1, 692 43.4 2, 209 56.6 
> = +? . 99.0 187 | 1.0 | 16,026 19.4 3, 471 21.7 12, 555 a 
b . 99. 5 2 5 954 20.2 279 29.3 72 70. 
.7 4, 907 7.0 4, 707 95.9 200 4.1 6, 624 25.0 2, 850 43.0 | 3,774 7.0 
.7 1, 313 1.6 1, 059 80.7 254 | 19.3 5, 058 19.7 1,770 35. 0 3, 288 65.0 
.4 786 4.9 771 98. 1 15 1.9 1, 398 26.7 551 39. 4 847 60. 6 
4 10, 802 18.1 10, 632 98.4 170 16 1,829 8.4 1,041 56.9 7 43.1 
.0 3, 573 7.3 3, 445 96. 4 128 | 3.6 2, 578 19.7 1, 332 51.7 1, 246 48.3 
5 1, 499 2.0 1, 371 91.5 128 8.5 4, 709 14.5 1,776 37.7 2, 933 62.3 
.6 1, 466 2.4 1, 445 (3.6 21 1.4); 1,293 9.4 772 59.7 521 40.3 
5) 67,7 23.6 | 64,723 95. 5 3, 046 4.5 | 21,033 36.0 2, 941 14.0 | 18,092 86, 0 
& | 3, 546 4.0 3, 472 97.8 74 2.1 4, 421 27.6 522 11.8 3, 899 88, 2 
6 2, 651 7.8 2, 048 77.3 603 22.7 1, 384 15. 2 731 52.8 653 47.2 
.3 | 12,753 10.0 | 10,651 83. 5 2, 102 16.5 8, 285 35.4 1, 903 23.0 6, 382 77.0 
.0 3, 391 12.5 , 076 90.7 315 9.3 1, 787 16.4 1, 088 60.9 699 39.1 
.9 441 5.3 437 99. 1 4 9 1, 517 52.4 615 40.5 902 59. 5 
4 1, 085 3.9 1, 039 95.8 46 4.2 462 8.5 69 14.9 393 85.1 
.8 6, 379 re 6, 275 98. 4 104 1.6 6, 112 15.2 2, 590 42.4 3, 522 re 
5 642 4. 610 95.0 32 5.0 1, 129 16.9 636 56.3 493 . 
. 6 795 9.7 773 97.2 22 2.8 373 13.3 185 49.6 188 50.4 
3 | 24,852 .; == 94.3 1, 419 5.7 | 11,246 20.4 3, 039 27.0 8, 207 a 
.4 4, 838 . 4, 93.8 299 6.2 3, 847 16.8 1, 902 49.4 1, 945 . 
.9 | 193, 731 33.0 * oo 97.3 5, 167 2.7 | 29,446 57.4 | 10,355 35.2; 19, a > : 
4 737 3.4 13 99.1 24 9 704 3.8 169 24.0 . 
.7 : 568 8.9 530 93.3 38 6.7 648 33. 2 210 32.4 438 67.6 
1 1, 960 22. 6 1, 839 93.8 121 6.2; 1,052 57.6 306 29. 1 746 70.9 
.0 787 5.9 774 98.3 13 1.7 | 943 | 22. 5 450 47.7 493 52.3 






































1 Less than 0.5 percent. 
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except during the seasonal period of activity in 
these industries. 


Determinations of Reopened New Claims 


Examination of the total volume of reopened 
new claims and of the final status of such claims 
is significant primarily as an indication of admin- 
istrative practices and administrative efficiency 
in individual States.? Under most of the State 
laws any interested party may contest an initial 
determination. 

In interpreting statistics on reopened new claims 
the same care must be exercised as in interpreting 
gross disallowance figures. It may be that few 
workers contest disallowances of new claims if they 
know that the agency checks wage records care- 
fully before issuing determinations. On the other 
hand, workers may be ignorant of their right to 
contest the benefit determination. Some States 
permit first determinations to be reopened if the 
contesting party presents the slightest evidence 
that an incorrect determination may have been 
made. In other States, reopening of first deter- 
minations is discouraged. 

In the States analyzed, about 13 percent of all 
first determinations were reopened, but there was 
a wide range in this figure from State to State. 
In Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, more 
than one-fifth of all first determinations were 
reopened, and in six additional States reopened 
claims were more than 10 percent of all first 
determinations in the State. In most States, 
however, this figure was below 10 percent. 

Approximately 379,000 allowed claims, or 13 
percent of the gross number of claims allowed, 
were reopened. Some of these determinations 
were undoubtedly reopened when employers, con- 
vinced that the wage records or computations of 
the agency were in error, protested the initial 
allowances. Claimants usually contest allowed 
claims in the belief that they are entitled to a 
higher weekly benefit amount or longer duration 
than was stated in the initial determination. In 
the 30 States as a whole, 96 percent of the reopened 
allowed claims continued to be allowed after 
reopening. The figures do not, however, reveal 
whether claimants were awarded the same, greater, 


+ These figures also serve to convert the gross disallowance figures in table 1 
to the net disallowance figures in table 3. The figures in table 1 do not take 
account of changes in the status of claims resulting from reconsideration by 
State agencies. 
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Table 3.—Number of new claims disposed of on first 
determination, gross and net number ' disallowed 
and ratio of such disallowances to total dispositions, 
for selected States, 1939 

















Number disallowed | Percent dis- 
state Total dis- allowed 
positions 
Gross Net Gross | Net 

a 3,510,950 | 594,065 | 511,579 16.9 | 14.6 
RR iicnw scitensitgbeniin 79, 014 13, 627 12, 243 17.2} 15.5 
pS RRR SEIT 6, 3, 127 3, 072 46.5 | 45.7 
I iinincnscnsdiigenintens 21, 020 3, 784 3, 549 18.0 | 16.9 
pS Pe 61, 363 16, 235 14, 420 26.5 | 23.5 
Ci ncmpcusmvecddmanaiiets 476, 988 82, 465 70, 097 17.3 | 14.7 
oS a aes 19, 706 4, 703 4, 033 23.9 | 20.5 
ERS see » 96, 115 26, 519 22, 945 27.6 | 23.9 
“SSR SES 106, 016 25, 667 22, 633 24.2) 21.3 
IE cs ansinnseincndaipcronnacieilal 21, 057 5, 233 4, 401 24.9) 20.9 
With sci sninisecnebenantanee 81, 340 21, 678 21, 060 26.7 | 25.9 
is ivnnneisbbtoltoaaa 62, 258 13, 291 11, 944 21.3 19.6 
5 EEE CO EF 107, 708 32, 392 29, 587 30.1 | 27.5 
SEAL FE Sa 73, 13, 765 13, 265 18.7 | 18.0 
pS Se: 344, 521 58, 492 43, 446 17.0 | 126 
M ta. icici 104, 876 16, 006 12, 181 15.2 | 11.6 
el 2 ssdsceilebiateaie aaaaael 42,915 9, 092 9, 042 21.2} 21.1 
EES EES 150, 285 23, 430 19, 150 15.6 | 12.7 
i in ccctniesiocutaliametiel 37, 952 10, 902 10, 518 23.7 | 27.7 
I itis wiccnietenncrnreranietatal 11, 186 2, 893 1, 995 25.9 | 17.8 
New Hampshire... ....... 33, 562 5, 419 5, 072 16.1 15.1 
[SE 316, 514 40, 203 36, 785 12.7 11.6 
New Mexico.-..-.... 4 21, 783 6, 692 6, 231 30.7 | 23.6 
North Dakota 10, 983 2, 807 2,641 25.6 | 24.0 
| SEES ae 354, 125 55, 017 48, 229 15.5 | 13.6 
EES ME 95, 187 22, 916 21, 270 24.1) 22.3 
Pennsylvania. --.........-- 638, 581 51, 288 37, 364 8.0 5.9 
South Carolina...........- 99, 170 18, 453 17, 942 18.6} 18.1 
South Dakota............. 8, 323 1, 954 1, 554 23.5 | 18.7 
LS Fae 10, 498 1, 826 1, 201 17.4{} 11.4 
Weta. <...cceisadeien 17, 506 189 3, 709 23.9 | 21.2 




















1 Gross number represents number of new claims disallowed on first de- 
termination; net number represents gross number minus reopened disallowed 
=— ~ are later allowed plus reopened allowed claims that are later 

owed. 





or smaller benefit rights when the allowed claim 
was sustained. In States such as Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri, where a 
large proportion of the previously allowed claims 
was disallowed after reopening, determinations 
based on incomplete information may explain the 
large volume of reversals. The existence of the 
small absolute volume of reopened allowed claims 
suggests that determinations were usually correct 
or that claimants may not have been fully aware 
of the possibility of modifying determinations 
through contest. 

The 141,500 disallowed claims which were con- 
tested represent almost one-fourth of the gross 
number of disallowances. Sixty-nine percent of 
these reopened claims were later allowed. Dis- 
allowed claims are reopened almost exclusively by 
dissatisfied workers who feel that the agency has 
erred in denying benefits. The fact that more 
than two-thirds of the reopened claims disallowed 
on first determination were allowed upon recon- 
sideration by the agency suggests that complete 
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wage reports had not been received from employers, 
that the agencies had misfiled some wage records, 
or that additional wage credits became available 
to the claimant as the result of lag-quarter rede- 
terminations while the claim was being recon- 
sidered. 

The same wide differences among the States 
with respect to the volume of disallowed new 
claims which were reopened existed also with 
respect to the proportion of disallowances reversed. 
More than half the claims disallowed on first deter- 
mination in Nevada, Pennsylvania, and Vermont 
were contested, and from 60 to 70 percent of these 
contested disallowances were finally reversed. In 
each of six States—Florida, Idaho, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and South Dakota—between 
one-fourth and one-half of all disallowances were 
contested, and 57 percent or more of these con- 
tested disallowances were reversed. The propor- 
tion of disallowed claims that were contested fell 
below 10 percent in five States—Alaska, Iowa, 
Maine, New Hampshire, and South Carolina. In 
these States between 26 and 85 percent of the con- 
tested disallowances were reversed. 

Since most reopened allowed claims were sus- 
tained and most disallowed claims were reversed 
after contest, the net proportion of all new claims 
disallowed for the 30 States as a whole was 14.6 
percent, a reduction of 2.3 percent from the gross 
figure (table 3). In no State was the proportion 
of disallowed claims increased as the result of 
adjustments on contested claims. On the other 
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hand, the gross disallowance figure exceeded the 
net figure by 4 percent or more of total dispositions 
in only five States—Idaho, Michigan, Nevada, 
South Dakota, and Vermont. 


In Conclusion 


Although the statistics analyzed in this article 
are of limited value in gauging the effect of cover- 
age and qualifying earnings provisions of a State 
law upon unemployed workers and are even less 
satisfactory for comparisons among States, certain 
tentative conclusions with respect to administra- 
tive standards in individual States may be drawn. 
The large volume of new claims which were re- 
opened indicate that the machinery for determin- 
ing claims might well be reappraised in certain 
States; correct transcription and filing of 
wage records, increased care in computing 
benefit rights, and continued effort to obtain cor- 
rect wage reports promptly from subject employers 
would seem to be desirable. Extensive use both 
by workers and by employers of the right to con- 
test claims also makes it evident that a simple 
and direct procedure for reexamining contested 
claims should be incorporated in the administra- 
tive structure of every State agency. The major 
objectives of unemployment compensation can be 
satisfactorily attained only if the payment of 
adequate benefits is implemented by prompt, 
accurate, and equitable determination of benefit 
rights. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND RELATED MEASURES IN 
WARTIME EUROPE 


Atmon F, RockweELt * 


With full realization that events in the current European situation may reduce to mainly 
academic interest the provisions outlined below, and equal realization of the implications which 
war holds for all programs for social security, this article is nevertheless presented to outline 
current information on the main emergency measures adopted by European nations to adapt 
the structure of their social insurance systems to meet the hazards which war brings to civilian 


populations as well as to the fighting forces. 


THE spPREAD of the war in Europe, bringing with 
it the need for emergency measures to deal with 
unusual economic problems, has naturally had a 
marked effect on the existing social insurance 
systems in the countries involved. New methods 
of warfare, quite unlike those of 1914-18, have 
created additional hazards which governments 
must recognize and for which compensatory pro- 
visions must necessarily be made. Under present 
conditions, the civilian population is subject to 
injury to virtually the same extent as are the 
fighting forces, and ordinary disability benefits 
under a peacetime social insurance program are 
too limited in scope and adequacy. 

Further, what in normal times would be called 
unemployment is particularly aggravated in the 
case of families whose breadwinner is engaged in 
military activity, not only by the loss of any 
unemployment benefits but also by the fact that 
his military pay alone would not suffice to provide 
proper support for his dependents. For reasons 
of social equity, therefore, as well as of national 
expediency in maintaining the morale of the civilian 
population at as high a level as possible, govern- 
ments must see to it that the families of the 
fighting men suffer as little as possible from their 
enforced absence. Finally, in simple justice, 
provisions must be made for the maintenance, 
without continued contribution payments, of the 
benefit rights which the fighting men may have 
acquired in their normal occupations. 

The leading belligerent countries were prompt 
in adopting legislation to meet these requirements, 
and other nations—some still neutral, and some 
subsequently involved in hostilities—had like- 
wise made preparations for possible emergencies. 
It is, of course, too early to determine the extent 


*Bureau of Research and Statistics, Division of Old-Age Benefits Research. 
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of the financial burden which these extraordinary 
disbursements will entail, especially when it is 
remembered that regular war disability and sur- 
vivors’ pensions will add further national commit- 
ments which will increase in volume as the war 
progresses. In fact it may even be said that a 
war of the present magnitude must necessarily 
strain the financial and economic resources of 
participating countries to such a degree as to 
provide a critical test of the basic strength of 
existing social insurance systems. By way of 
illustration, it is sufficient to recall Germany’s 
experience following the termination of the first 
world war. 


Modifications of Old-Age and Sickness 


Insurance Systems 


In an outline of wartime measures with respect 
to the basic systems of old-age and sickness insur- 
ance, it is interesting to observe that the three 
leading belligerents—France,' Great Britain, and 
Germany—have made the same general modifica- 
tions in their programs, in spite of the fact that the 
administrative features of their respective systems 
are entirely unlike. France, for example, assesses 
old-age insurance contributions on the basis of a 
percentage of salaries, and determines the pen- 
sions by the amount of lifetime earnings. The 
British system has flat-rate contributions, varying 
only with the sex of the individual, and grants flat 
pensions, regardless of earnings. Germany uses 
the wage-class system, and its old-age pensions 
represent a flat amount payable to all recipients, 
over and above the amount paid on the basis of 
individual contributions. In all three countries 
measures were taken promptly at the outbreak of 


1 It should be remembered that this article was written before the cessation 
of hostilities in that country. 
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war to maintain the insurance rights of mobilized 
men and to protect whatever rights to sickness 
insurance benefits they and their families had 
acquired through the wage earner’s affiliation. 

In France, the adaptation of the general social 
insurance system to war needs was effected by 
decree of September 26, 1939. For purposes of 
old-age and invalidity benefits, a mobilized person 
is deemed to have continued to receive, throughout 
the entire period of his service, the same salary 
or wage he was receiving when called to the colors. 
Upon discharge, he will be considered to have paid 
the necessary minimum contribution to entitle 
him to a continuation of his rights under the sick- 
ness insurance system. Wives and children of 
service men also retain their rights to sickness and 
maternity benefits, without the payment of con- 
tributions. The same broad policy is being fol- 
lowed in Germany and to a modified extent in 
Great Britain. 

Prior to the war, members of the British regular 
armed forces were covered under compulsory 
health and pensions insurance. Under the Na- 
tional Health Insurance and Contributory Pen- 
sions (Emergency Provisions) Act of September 3, 
1939, the same rules were made to apply to the 
nonregular forces, including women engaged in 
the nursing and auxiliary services. To maintain 
insurance status, contributions must continue to be 
paid in behalf of the individual. For that reason, 
a member of the fighting forces is called upon to 
pay his own contribution toward pension insur- 
ance—namely, 54d. a week in the case of men— 
but the equivalent amount which is normally 
contributed by the employer becomes payable by 
the Government. 

The fact that the British soldier is required to 
make a definite contribution out of his pay reflects 
the pay scales in the British forces, which are 
materially higher than those of France or Ger- 
many. A similar situation existed in the Ameri- 
can armed forces during the first world war when, 
in the absence of a national system of social 
insurance, members of the United States Army 
and Navy were encouraged to take out Govern- 
ment life insurance at nominal rates and were also 
compelled to make regular allotments to their 
wives and children out of their pay. 

In the matter of health insurance the British 
fighting man is not required to pay any contribu- 
tion; the Government, however, pays the full 
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amount—3d. a week, a reduction of 6d. from the 
regular rate—thus maintaining all rights to which 
the insured would be entitled. These premiums 
are paid to the approved society of which the man 
was a member before his call to the colors, or, in 
the absence of such membership, to the Navy, 
Army and Air Force Insurance Fund, an organiza- 
tion which, in peacetime, fulfills the functions of 
an approved society on behalf of members of the 
regular forces. The Pensions Account, under the 
Treasury, continues to receive and to handle 
pension insurance contributions. 


Family Allowances 


The extreme importance of ensuring mainte- 
nance, if not an adequate standard of living, for 
the families of the men who have been called to 
the colors has been recognized by the belligerent 
nations and by other countries not yet involved. 
Before the outbreak of the war, Germany and 
Switzerland had already established regulations 
for granting family allowances. France and 
Great Britain adopted provisions early in Sep- 
tember 1939. 

In France, under a decree of September 9, 1939, 
allowances are granted only to families who prove 
that they are in need because of the loss of the 
principal breadwinner; applications must be ap- 
proved by special committees set up in each 
canton. The allowances are to be paid to the 
soldier’s legal wife, or his children, or his nearest 
living parent; only one principal allowance can be 
made for the entire group of dependents, and only 
in exceptional cases can grants be made to indi- 
viduals other than those listed. The basic 
allowance is set at 12 francs a day in Paris and the 
Seine department; this is reduced to 8 francs in 
other communities with more than 5,000 popula- 
tion and to 7 francs elsewhere. These amounts 
are increased by supplements for each dependent 
child under 16 years of age in the amount of 5.50 
francs a day in Paris and 4.50 in other com- 
munities. 

In Germany, the basic act of March 30, 1936, 
was brought up to date by orders of July 11 and 
September 1, 1939. The German provisions differ 
in one essential respect from French regulations, 
in that Germany grants family allowances to 
wives or children without proof of dependency. 
When the application for an allowance is made on 
behalf of some other member of the family, 
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dependency must be established. There is also 
a wide latitude in determining the amounts of 
the allowances, which are to be based on the cost 
of living and the normal standard of living in the 
district in which the applicant lives. An addi- 
tional amount is to be granted to cover payments 
for rent and social insurance contributions. 

By way of illustration, a study in the “Soziale 
Praxis” of September 15, 1939, indicates that the 
basic amount which would be payable in a city to 
the wife of a mobilized man would be about 64 
marks a month, to which would be added about 
19.50 marks for a child under 16 years of age; an 
additional 30 marks for rent would bring the total 
to 113.50 marks a month. If the wife enters 
employment, the amount of the allowance is 
reduced in proportion to her earnings. Inci- 
dentally, she is not only encouraged to seek work 
but must, under ordinary conditions, accept a 
suitable position when offered, under penalty of 
being denied the assistance allowance. The 
German system goes even further in its endeavor 
to ease the strain on the home front. If the 
mobilized man directed his own business, special 
provisions are made to remunerate the worker 
engaged to replace him, in order that the business 
may continue to operate and thus assure the 
necessary income for the subsistence of the family; 
in these cases, of course, the ordinary family 
allowance is not paid. 

In Great Britain, uniform regulations granting 
family allowances have been adopted by the three 
branches of the fighting forees—the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. An interesting feature is that the 
allowances are granted only if each man makes a 
definite weekly allotment out of his pay to his 
family. This allotment varies from 7s. to 28s. 
according to rank and pay. The supplementary 
Government allowance amounts to 17s. a week for 
the wife, 5s. for the first child, 4s. for the second, 
and 3s. each for any others. An allowance may 
be claimed by a single man in behalf of one 
dependent relative, but this allowance is contin- 
gent upon a household means test and is not 
granted if the relative in question belongs to a 
household in which the total weekly income, after 
payment of rent and local assessments, is 15s. or 
more per person. If the allowance is paid, it is 
not to exceed an amount which would increase the 
total household income to 18s. 6d. per person, or 
to 23s. 6d. if the relative is living alone. 
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Before entering the conflict, Belgium and the 
Netherlands had found it necessary to institute a 
system of family allowances as a result of the 
protracted period of anticipatory mobilization. It 
may be presumed that these allowances are no 
longer being paid. Among the nations which, at 
this time at least, are still neutral, family allow- 
ances are provided for in Switzerland, Sweden, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. A measure 
of this nature was also in effect in Denmark but, 
in all likelihood, is no longer in force. 


War Injury Provisions 


Under conditions of ‘total’? warfare, the risks 
of death or physical injury are no longer confined 
to the fighting forces but menace the civilian pop- 
ulation as well. Accordingly, provisions for com- 
pensation in such cases are known to have been 
made in France, Germany, and Great Britain. 

In Great Britain, under the terms of the Personal 
Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act, 1939, and 
the Order of September 14, 1939, payments are 
made to persons enrolled in civil defense and also 
to all persons normally engaged in gainful employ- 
ment. The grants consist of a temporary injury 
allowance, varying according to marital status 
and sex and paid in cases when the incapacity for 
work has lasted 7 consecutive days. Later, if the 
injury has resulted in serious and prolonged dis- 
ablement, pensions become due and are established 
on a sliding scale with respect to sex, age, and the 
degree of disability above 20 percent. Thus, a 
male person under 18 years of age, with a dis- 
ability rating of between 20 and 29 percent, would 
receive 2s. 6d. a week; a man over 21 years old 
and totally disabled would be entitled to 32s. 6d. 
a week. Corresponding figures for women would 
be 2s. 6d. and 22s. 6d., respectively. These pen- 
sions are supplemented by family allowances 
with respect to the wife and children under 15, 
and provisions are also made for survivors’ 
benefits. 

A special order of September 22, 1939, was is- 
sued for war pensions and detention allowances in 
the case of members of the mercantile marine; 
the size of the vessel and the nature of the duties 
performed on board serve to assign to officers and 
men ranks equivalent to those in the Royal Navy, 
and the pensions are paid according to the scale in 
force in that branch of the service. Of the deten- 
tion allowances, which are determined by the 
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rank and the family status of the individual, a 
part is set aside for payment to the seaman on his 
return, and the balance is turned over to his wife 
or other dependents. 

In France, provisions in this respect are em- 
bodied in the acts of March 31 and June 24, 1919, 
as amended by the act of July 28, 1921. Civilian 
war victims receive pensions on the same basis as 
those paid to members of the fighting forces and 
are entitled to virtually all the other prerogatives 
granted to ex-service men, such as free medical 
attendance, artificial limbs and orthopedic ap- 
pliances, and vocational training. The only 
major difference is in cases of disability resulting 
from illness; to be eligible for a pension on this 
basis, a civilian must establish the fact that the 
illness was caused, and not merely aggravated, by 
ill-treatment at the hands of the enemy. Such 
a provision does not apply to service men. 

Under an order of September 1, 1939, extend- 
ing the provisions of an act of August 26, 1938, 
Germany provides for free medical and occupa- 
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tional assistance to its civilian war victims. Ip 
addition, monthly cash payments of 15, 30, or 50 
marks, according to the degree of injury, are grant- 
ed regardless of any other income except the pen- 
sion or salary of a civil servant or the pay of an 
army officer. When the disability proves per- 
manent, the pensions vary according to the 
family status and the place of residence; they 
range from 40 to 105 marks a month. 


Measures have been generally taken to coordi- 
nate these various allowances with the basic 
social insurance legislation, in order to avoid ad- 
ministrative confusion and duplication of pay- 
ments. In addition, the necessity once again of 
providing for war disability pensions and sur- 
vivors’ pensions for the dependents of deceased 
members of the fighting forces introduces another 
problem which, of course, can best be met with 
the passing of time. It is hoped that any out- 
standing developments may be reported here, on 
the basis of documentary material as it is received. 


SCOPE OF NATIONAL 


ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Ipa C. MERRIAM AND DIANE BOcHNER * 


In contrast to the wartime emergency measures discussed in the preceding article, the 
changes outlined briefly here represent presumably permanent trends in the development of the 


British program for old-age security. 


In 1934 Great Britain established a nationally 
financed and administered system of relief for 
the able-bodied unemployed who could not qualify 
for unemployment insurance benefits, had ex- 
hausted their rights to such benefits, or needed 
their insurance benefits supplemented. Varying 
local standards of relief to the unemployed were 
thus replaced by uniform scales of allowances and 
uniform definitions of need. Since 1921 a large 
part of the burden of caring for the unemployed 
had been carried by the National Government 
through the payment of extended unemployment 
insurance benefits. In 1931 the insurance system 
was limited to provision of benefits for 26 weeks 
in a year. The cost of relief to insured workers 
~*Bureau of Research and Statistics. For a discussion of the roles of un- 


—— insurance and unemployment assistance in Great Britain see 
an earlier article by the authors in the Bulletin ,March 1940, pp. 3-12. 
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who remained unemployed beyond this period was 
financed by the National Government, though the 
means test was administered by local authori- 
ties. In 1934 the administration of relief for the 
entire group of employable persons—both those 
previously covered by unemployment insurance 
and those not previously covered—was made 
subject to Nation-wide standards and entrusted 
to a new agency, the Unemployment Assistance 
Board. 

In March of this year this Board was made 
responsible for the administration of supple- 
mentary relief payments to needy recipients of 
old-age pensions, and its name was changed to 
the Assistance Board. This change is of import- 
ance with respect to the future both of public 
assistance and of old-age insurance. 
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So far as the rights of the aged are concerned, 
this step represents a compromise with the de- 
mands of groups who have been urging an increase 
in the regular flat contributory insurance benefit 
of 10s. weekly, payable since 1925 to all insured 
persons aged 65 or over and to their wives who 
have attained that age, regardless of employment 
or other income.’ The Labour Party in particular 
has advocated for several years a doubling of this 
amount for single persons and a 15s. increase for 
married persons, conditional upon the pensioner’s 
retiring from employment. The Labour program 
also included corresponding increases in amounts 
paid to widows and orphans, a lowering of the 
age for receipt of pensions to 55 for wives of 
pensioners and to 60 for unemployed persons 
certified by the Unemployment Assistance Board 
as unlikely for economic reasons to regain normal 
employment; it also advocated provision for 
voluntary purchase of additional amounts of 
insurance by persons covered under the contribu- 
tory system. Many Liberals as well have ad- 
vocated some increase in the benefits provided. 
In July 1939 the Government promised an inquiry 
into the situation; early in 1940 a revised pensions 
plan was introduced and enacted into law on 
March 21 as the Old Age and Widows’ Pensions 
Act, 1940. 

The act is divided into two main sections; part 
I is to be effective July 1, part II, a month later. 
Part I lowers the age for receipt of contributory 
pensions from 65 to 60 years for all insured wo- 
men, whether single, married, or widowed, as 
well as for the wives of insured men who have 
reached age 65. The Minister of Health, in dis- 
cussing the bill in Parliament, stated that this 
change would increase from 28 percent to 63 
percent the proportion of cases in which husband 
and wife would both qualify for a pension when 
the husband reached age 65. The act also lowers 
to 60 the age at which women cease to pay con- 
tributions for health and unemployment insur- 
ance and to be eligible for cash benefits under 
these programs. To prevent hardship, however, 
the Minister of Health may, during a transitional 
period of 5 years, authorize the payment of such 
benefits to women at age 60 who were insured 
under those acts before the passage of the revised 





1 See Fleisher, Alexander, and Kocher, Eric, “British Contributory Pen- 


sions,”’ Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 4 (April 1939), pp. 14-18. 
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pensions act and who are not immediately entitled 
to old-age benefits. 

The additional cost of pensions for women 
between the ages of 60 and 65 is to be met partly 
through an increase in the rate of contribution of 
2d. a week for men and 3d. for women, 1d. of which 
is paid by the employer in both cases. Employed 
women will cease to pay contributions after they 
reach 60, although the employer will continue to 
pay his share as he has done for men and women 
at age 65. Since women will also cease to pay 
contributions for health and unemployment 
insurance at age 60, this group has received a 
substantial increase in benefits in relation to its 
contributions. The National Government has 
at the same time assumed considerably increased 
financial responsibilities, particularly with respect 
to women aged 60 at the time the act was passed. 

Part II provides for supplementary payments to 
needy old-age insurance beneficiaries and to per- 
sons over 70 in receipt of noncontributory old-age 
pensions. This assistance is to be administered by 
the Assistance Board. The supplementation is to 
be at standards not less favorable than those ap- 
plying since 1934 to the unemployed, and the same 
“household means” test is to be used in determin- 
ing need. To facilitate the introduction of the 
new system, the act provides that no new de- 
termination of need shall be made by the Board in 
cases in which pensioners are currently receiving 
allowances from local authorities. The supple- 
mentary relief payments under the act are to be 
financed entirely by the Exchequer. However, 
the act provides for an annual contribution from 
the local public assistance authorities to the Na- 
tional Exchequer at the rate of £1 million from 
England and Wales and £175,000 from Scotland, 
the proportion paid by each local authority to be de- 
termined by the Minister of Health or, in Scotland, 
the Secretary of State. The payment of these 
amounts may be satisfied by a deduction of an 
equal sum from the general grant-in-aid payable 
by the Exchequer to the local authority. 

These provisions were the subject of lengthy 
discussion in the House of Commons, and con- 
siderable criticism was advanced, particularly by 
Labour members, against the extension of the 
means test. In reply the Government pointed out 
that flat-rate increases of any amount might re- 
sult in payments too high for single persons and 
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too low for workers with dependents; that the 
household means test, although distasteful, of- 
fered much more adequate supplementary pay- 
ments than those currently available from local 
authorities; that the existence of a war emergency 
prevented the expenditure of as large a sum of 
money as would be required for a general increase 
in pensions; and that it was not proper to en- 
courage able-bodied workers to leave employment 
at a time when the country so badly needed their 
services. 

The organization of the Assistance Board has 
not been changed from that of the original Un- 
employment Assistance Board, although some 
transfer of personnel from local authorities to the 
staff of the Board is contemplated. The supple- 
mentary assistance payments to pensioners are 
to be paid through the Post Office, as both con- 
tributory and noncontributory pensions have been 
in the past. Unemployment assistance allowances, 
on the other hand, have always been paid through 
the local employment offices of the Ministry of 
Labour. The primary responsibility of the As- 
sistance Board is, in both types of assistance, the 
investigation of household means. Old-age pen- 
sioners who object to decisions of the Board may 
appeal to the appeals tribunals already established 
in the administration of unemployment assistance. 

With respect to the organization of relief, this 
program represents, on the one hand, a further 
limitation of the responsibilities of the local public 
assistance authorities. The local authorities will 
continue to provide supplementary relief to per- 
sons in receipt of sickness or disablement benefits 
under the National Health Insurance Act and to 
grant assistance to various residual groups in the 
population. During recent years an average of 
about 275,000 recipients of old-age insurance 
benefits had each year applied to the local author- 
ities for supplementary aid. In addition to this 
group, the local authorities in 1938, the most 
recent year for which figures are available, cared 
for an average of about 860,000 persons. In the 
same year, the Unemployment Assistance Board 
paid allowances to a monthly average of 541,250 
unemployed workers and their families, constitut- 
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ing about 1.6 million persons in all. It is estimated 
that, in addition to the 275,000 old persons who 
will be transferred from the local authorities, the 
Assistance Board will be called upon to provide 
assistance to an additional 200,000 pensioners who 
had not previously applied to or had not received 
relief from the local authorities. 

The designation of the former Unemployment 
Assistance Board as the agency to administer this 
national program of supplementary assistance to 
old-age pensioners and the application to the 
aged group of the same tests of need and of re- 
sources as have been applied since 1934 to the 
unemployed would seem to indicate a trend in the 
direction of a generalized national relief program. 

This presumably permanent change is empha- 
sized by new duties of an emergency character 
assigned to the Assistance Board as a result of the 
war. The Board is responsible for providing 
assistance to any person aged 16 years or over 
“who is in distress by reason of the fact that, 
owing to the action or threatened action of the 
enemy or to some other circumstance directly 
caused by the war, he has been moved from home 
under an official evacuation scheme, or he, or some 
person on whom he is normally dependent for 
support, has lost his employment or is unable to 
follow his normal occupation or has been otherwise 
deprived entirely or to a substantial extent of his 
normal means of livelihood.”’? 

Under the Personal Injuries (Emergency Pro- 
visions) Act of September 3, 1939, the Board is 
also called upon to assist in the administration of 
injury allowances to civilians disabled because of 
war conditions. The allowances provided are flat 
sums related to the age, sex, and degree of disable- 
ment of the claimant, with additional amounts for 
dependents; the payments are made without 
respect to need. While the Minister of Pensions, 
who is in charge of other war pension plans, ad- 
ministers the Personal Injuries Act, the Assistance 
Board is designated as his agent in taking applica- 
tions and paying allowances to civilians covered 
by the act. 


2“Unemployment Assistance (Prevention and Relief of Distress) Regula- 
tions, 1939,”” Statutory Rules and Orders 1989, No. 1147. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Review of the Month 


The initiation of new uniform benefit years in 
several large industrial States contributed signifi- 
cantly to the record volume of 6.6 million con- 
tinued claims received in April and also accounted 
for the fact that two-thirds of these claims were 
compensable. The number of unemployed work- 
ers receiving benefits declined 12 percent from 
March to a weekly average of 961,000 in April. 
At least one benefit check during the month was 
received, however, by a minimum of 1.1 million 


Chart I.—Placements of men and women by public 
employment offices, July 1937-April 1940 


‘THOUSANDS OF 
PLACEMENTS 





























* Over 97 percent of public placements are of men. 


claimants. Benefit payments declined for the 
first time in 6 months to $42.3 million, represent- 
ing a decrease of 10 percent from the March total 
and bringing total benefit payments issued under 
the unemployment compensation program to 
nearly $1 billion. Complete placements made 
through public employment offices totaled nearly 
295,000, an increase of more than one-fifth over 
the number made during March. In addition, 
45,000 supplemental placements were reported 
during April. Private placements represented 
the highest volume of jobs filled in private em- 
ployment for any April on record. 

Reports from various State agencies indicate 
that, in addition to the initiation of new uniform 
benefit years, new seasonal unemployment was a 
factor in the increased load of continued claims. 
In the New England area, lay-offs in the shoe, 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS DIVISION 


woolen, and lumbering industries were reported 
by Maine as partly responsible for the increased 
volume of claims, while reduced employment in 
hat manufacture occurred in Connecticut. The 
seasonal decline in the garment industry in New 
Jersey accounted for nearly half of all April sepa- 
rations in the State. In the Southeast area, 
Maryland reported curtailed employment in coal 
mining, textiles, wearing apparel, steel mills, and 
oyster packing. Alabama reported that lay-offs 
in bituminous coal mines, steel mills, and textiles 
were offset in part by increased employment in 
building construction; Georgia reported reduced 
employment inthe textile, fertilizer, and cotton- 
seed-oil industries; while in Mississippi inclement 
weather hampered outside work. In the West 
North Central area, Minnesota reported lay-offs 
in logging and renewed activity in building con- 
struction; reduced employment in meat packing, 
button manufacture, and coal mining occurred in 
Iowa. 


Insurance Activities 


The increase of 18 percent from March in con- 
tinued claims was entirely due to the expanded 
volume of claims filed to meet waiting-period 
requirements of the State laws, especially in 
States with new uniform benefit years starting in 
April; compensable claims for 50 States with com- 
parable data declined 1.5 percent. Waiting-period 
claims constituted approximately one-third of all 
claims received, the highest ratio this year. In 
New York, Virginia, and West Virginia they com- 
prised the majority of all claims received during 
April. While increases in total claim receipts 
occurred in 30 States, only 16 States reported 
more compensable claims than in March. Expan- 
sions of 40 percent or more in total receipts of 
continued claims were reported by Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, and West Virginia, all of which 
started new uniform benefit years in April except 
New Hampshire, where the uniform benefit year 
began in March. In general, the increases were 
concentrated in the States east of the Mississippi. 
Decreases in claims of 20 percent or more were 
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Table 1.—Continued claims received, weeks compensatcd, and benefits paid, by States, April 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1940] 



















































































Continued claims ! Weeks compensated | Benefits paid 
| Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Securi | Per- Per- Per- 
region and ‘ogy . | cent- c cent- Partial | cent- 
Total age om- | Number | ,,28° and | Amount ? | 28° Partial 
number | change | pensable change . | Partial change and part- Partial 
from from Total pork cnly 2 from Total total ly? 
March March ‘tepeed March com- | SY 
ee el bined ? 
bined ? 
aptcahiaitiiaind dal 
RRR remere 6,614, 084 |4+17.8 |4, 377,318 |§4,167,511 | —9.0 |*3,761,122 /°381,066 $42, 286, 163 | —10.3 {$39,610,869 |*$2,438,330 |........ 
Region I: 

Connecticut... ....--- 83,678 | +5.7 60, 582 50,246 | —9.9 51,173 | 8,073 Q 582,981 | —12.3 529, 537 51, 326 ()™ 

se 104, 195 | +86.3 67,653 | § 52,830 | +41.5 48,327 | 4,392 7) 330, +31.5 305, 655 24, 591 (”)" 

ae cea 390, 686 | +58.1 | 244,196 | 200,509 | —11.0 | 200,509 (2) (?) 2, 000, 884 | —11.8 | 2,000,884 (?) 

New Hampshire... 70, 985 | +69.1 45, 464 40, 994 |+150.6 36,494 | 4,500 (7) 362, 495 |+141.7 337, 012 25, 483 ) 

ST aiaiadaGol 163, 135 | +70.5 | 104,851 104, 851 | +76.8 92,412 | 12,439 (") 964, 598 | +70.6 908, 872 55, 726 ()"* 

My gee Secllikigiilaniin sence 19,265 | +3.3 15, 050 14, 855 —.5 12, 883 1,972 | 1,731 130, 330 —3.0 121, 936 8,362 | $6,606 

New York. ........... 1,091,969 | +73.8 | 439,803 | 419,733 | —22.6 | 419,733 () (*) 5, 193, 253 | —20.3 | 5, 193, 253 (*) () 

nD 
i aia call 11, 784 | —20.6 9, 655 9, —27.2 8) (*) ( 80,396 | —25.8 (*) (*) (*) 
New Jersey --......-.- 255, 172 | +181 171,549 | 165,070 | -—8.9! 165,070 (?) (3) 1, 529, 964 | —10.1 1, 529, 964 @ (3) 
P — S pegguaaamaeaas 653, 521 | +15.4 089 | 416,806 | +8.8 | 416,806 (3) (3) 4,621,937 | +9.6 | 4,621, 937 ( (’) 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia..| 24,911 | —17.4 20, 056 21,535 | —21.5 20, 573 962 (") 185, 524 | —24.0 178, 973 6, 551 (”) 

Maryland.-._........-- 117,712 | +42.0 82, 419 66,056 | +5.4 58, 511 7,545 | 6,987 555,720 | +3.8 514, 118 41,468 | 37,725 

Ni Carolina. ._-__- 119, +12.5 92, 011 88,801 | +12.9 81,940 | 6,861 6, 009 408, 048 | +12.8 386, 999 21, 604 18, 069 

_ SSS 89, +2.8 37, 581 37,396 | —49.5 34,559 | 2,837 2, 436 26, 523 | —49.7 253, 302 13, 125 10, 828 

Pag Virginia ___ 75, 403 | +68.8 16, 095 13, 937 | —60.9 11, 341 2, 596 (") 118,862 | —60.8 97, 913 , 049 7) 

nm V: 
Kentucky ............- 53, 945 (*) 34, 073 53,006 | —7.7 45,910 | 7,096 (") 393, 634 | —10.5 356, 642 36, 373 (*) 
ieaitiaeabnathimane 216,488 | +5.7 166,119 | 155,462 | —13.4 146, 454 | 9,008 f 1,719,778 | —15.5 1, 669, 440 50, 338 f 

~~ 379, 726 —1.4 283, 109 |!° 205,915 | +10.7 | 250,048 | 45, 867 7) " 2, 813, 427 +6.6 | 2, 588, 634 224, 793 

Tlinois 5 ET TE 401, 221 | +27.4 | 255,408 | 229,210 | —21.5 | 171,092 | 58,118 | 40,731 | 2,681,105 | —21.1 2, 249, 815 427, 555 | 269, 302 

eS ge 20, +2.5 83, 622 83,456 | —15.0 63, 722 | 19, 734 () 790,451 | —18.6 683, 737 106, 254 (*) 

Reeve hina e-acieinalion 65, 181 —5.6 41, 695 40,179 | —16.4 34,896 | 5,283 | 2,879 411, 042 | —17.9 377, 243 33, 799 16, 
n ; 

STE 933 +3.6 61, 339 61, 555 —.3 53, 271 8, 284 6, 721 399, 755 | —1.3 $52, 611 47,024 | 38,260 
CT eee re 61, 230 +8.9 47, 754 48,179 | +11.7 41,092 | 7,087 (7) 424,791 | +11.3 378, 331 46, 460 (*) 
Seen 228 | +15.1 57, 246 56, 638 +65. 5 52, 681 3, 957 3, 141 354,783 | +5.8 339, 643 15, 140 11, 904 

M SS 40,038 | —13.9 31, 807 28, 662 | —38.9 27, 337 | 21,325 (?) 175, 534 | —36.5 169, 399 3 5, 962 (4) 

South Carolina._---.--- 41, 333 +2.4 32, 076 30, 544 —2.4 25, 563 | 4,981 2, 596 | 193,104 | —23 169, 903 23, 004 11, 190 

Regio a 106,249 | +3.2 $4, 532 | +2.5 77,203 | 7,329) 2,546 | 613,770 | +20 581, 397 32, 373 10, 203 
nm 

a ingen 60,845 | —25.0 42, 964 45,037 | —26.7 38,086 | 6,951 1, 578 | 399, 285 | —29.7 359, 240 38, 167 5, 257 
| eee 154, 252 —.1 132, 741 132, 828 —2.4 122,972 | 9,856 (") 1,354,632 | —47 1, 276, 554 77,777 (*) 

EEE ,885 | —24.4 21, 013 21,612 | —22.9 19, 673 1, 939 895 196, 205 | —25.1 181, 911 14, 283 6, 200 

North Dakota.......-. 12, 022 +4.9 9, 272 8,624 | —13.1 7, 967 657 42 82,508 | —14.2 77, 298 5, 210 317 

South Dakota--.......-. 8, 330 +4.4 4, 640 4,319 | —27.2 3, 820 499 (") 30,671 | —27.8 27, 527 3, 127 (’) 

Region IX: 

Ce 853 | +17.2 51, 415 51,415 | +22.8 48,360 | 3,055 180 327, 651 | 434.6 315, 668 11, 983 

| re 32, 780 | —23.5 21, 384 21,235 | —34.2 17,956 | 3,279 2,110 183, 719 —36.1 163, 007 20, 712 12, 371 

es 115, 065 7.9 71, 860 63,869 | —22.4 53, 232 | 10, 637 4, 541 534,162 | —24.4 484, 040 49, 213 17, 840 

— Diiccccialinlesiehi , 509 —2.8 37, 314 37, 290 —6.3 30,334 | 6,956 1, 660 341,664 | —46 298, 165 43, 499 8, 315 

Region X: 
i ieeibstntenndide'liieh , 638 +5.6 71, 906 63, 535 | —17.2 59,427 | 4,108 (7) 480,395 | —17.3 456, 203 23, 702 (*) 

New Mexico. ......... 14,519 | —10.4 12, 164 11, 883 | —12.7 9, 908 1, 975 1, 627 102, 220 | —13.9 87, 744 14, 476 11, 728 

_ ° are 175, 644 +2.9 93,952 | 111,968 —5.5 97,636 | 14,332 (") 838, 343 —6.0 70, 1 () 

Region XI: 
SE 14, 230 —9.9 10, 589 10, 555 —7.0 9, 802 753 70 114, 186 —7.0 108, 437 5, 749 508 
leidipuctceiteb th aprtienaienas 51, 367 —.3 43, 345 44, 359 —4.3 36,338 | 8,021 5, 050 437, 301 —6.0 379, 523 903 33, 375 

SES , 109 | —17.1 21, 347 22,324 | —31.9 20,730 | 1,504 (7) 252, 234 | —33.4 556 13, 506 8 

“Sa , 707 | —20.0 35, 323 35, 309 | —22.0 35, 309 (?) (?) $82, 520 | —23.5 382, 520 ( 5 

2 6s 13,017 | —21.0 11, 787 11,305 | —27.6 9,118 | 2,187 1,074 119, 661 | —28.4 104, 065 15, 596 7,774 

Regin —--—- 13, 846 | —27.7 10, 712 10, 342 | —39.2 8, 091 2, 251 1, 577 122,328 | —42.5 102, 714 19, 614 12, 809 
0 

oS ae 289 | +2.9 | 463,476 | 5 440,339 —9.6 | 372,582 | 52, 203 *) 6, 028, 739 —7.9 | 5,408, 479, 441 (") 

EERE 9,705 | —20.4 8, 242 8,671 | —24.4 8, 085 586 10 112,348 | —24.4 106, 742 5, 606 92 

ss ESCs 60,493 | —32.4 47, 369 42,411 | —43.9 35,608 | 6,713 | 4,449 490,321 | —44.3 446, 014 51, 484 32, 662 

<a bitesbiccoabektomianes 102, 867 | —16.7 82, 217 $1,208 | —23.6 70, 449 | 10, 849 (") 967,102 | —26.1 876, 724 90, 378 () 

ae 4,590 | +17.2 3, 266 53, 222 —6.4 2,901 262 0 43,760 | —10.2 40, 409 2, 206 0 

| Ee 5,443 | +28.3 4, 216 4,205 | +32.3 3,048 | 1,157 1, 115 30,826 | +26.5 23, 737 7, 089 6,775 

1 Waiting-period claims are represented by difference between total number by type of unemployment. The number of such weeks are: Alaska, 59; 
and number of compensable claims. California, 15,554; and Maine, 111. 


? Benefits for partial unemployment are not provided by State law in Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. In Massa- 
chusetts, provision for such payments becomes effective October 1940. Of 
these States, only Mississippi provides for payments of less than full weekly 
benefit amount for total unemployment, i. e., part-total unemployment. 

3 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type of unemploy- 


ment. 
4 Based on 50 States reporting comparable data for March and April. 
8 In 3 States total weeks compensated includesome weeks not classified 


¢ Excludes Delaware. 


1 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unem- 


p ent. 
8 Data not reported. 


* Data not comparable, since benefit payments are now made on & 2-week 


10 Excludes 241 payments amounting to $5,345 arising from recalculationfot 
weekly benefit amounts. 
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reported in Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, and Wyoming; 
lesser declines occurred in 11 other States. 

The decline of 10 percent from March in benefit 
payments resulted in part from the increased lag in 
the issuance of checks in some of the larger indus- 
trial States, additional waiting-period require- 
ments in connection with the beginning of new 
benefit years in other States, and a slight improve- 
ment in employment in some areas. Decreases 
were widespread, 39 States reporting declines. 
The most pronounced relative reductions occurred 
in Virginia and West Virginia, where benefit dis- 
bursements declined 50 percent or more. In both 
of these States all claimants must serve additional 
waiting periods following the start of the new 
uniform benefit year in April; the sharper decline 
in West Virginia was attributable to a 3-week 
waiting period. Decreases in benefit payments of 
25 percent or more were shown in 11 other States. 
Of the 12 States reporting increased payments 
during April, the sharpest relative rise was in New 
Hampshire, where benefit disbursements expanded 
to nearly 2% times the March volume, largely 
reflecting payments of claims resulting from the 
new uniform benefit year which began in March. 
Other States with notable increases were Arkansas, 
Maine, and Rhode Island, with gains of more than 
30 percent. Six States—California, Illinois, Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania— 
were responsible for more than half the payments 
in the country. 

A total of $175 million in benefit payments was 
disbursed during the first 4 months of 1940 in 
contrast to $146 million paid in the correspond- 
ing period of 1939. The increase was in part 
attributable to the fact that benefits were not 
paid in Illinois and Montana until July 1, 1939, 
and also to the fact that in the 18 States which 
began accepting claims in January 1939 the first 
month’s disbursements were restricted by wait- 
ing-period requirements. Benefit payments dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1940 for the 49 States 
which paid benefits in both periods were 9.1 per- 
cent above that same period in 1939. In the 
31 States which paid benefits prior to January 
1939, benefit disbursements during January- 
April 1940 were only 3.7 percent higher than in 
the corresponding period in 1939. By the end 
of April 1940, benefit payments in 4 States— 
California, Michigan, New York, and Pennsyl- 
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Table 2.—Average number of claimants receiving 
benefits, number receiving first payments, and num- 
ber exhausting benefit rights, by States, April 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 20, 1940] 














ceneetpeneahtios |-soseleiatiion 
claiman receiv: Number 
benefits ! payments of 
Social Security Board pane 
region and State Percent- Percent- Z 
age age 
Number | change |Number| change = 
from from 
March March 
i hnecesintcdindina 960,735 | —12.3 |*606,888 |? +651.6 | 4 210, 966 
I 
Connecticut_.......__ 13,772 | —11.0 7,957 | +13.9 4 812 
a 11,508 | +30.8)| 18,140 | +499.9 890 
Massachusetts. _...__ 50, —.1 | 43,321 | +85.7 14, 125 
New Hampshire-_.__ 9, +155. 8 7,571 | +11.6 316 
Rhode Island --...._. +83.6 | 37,660 | +713.0 18, 364 
a 3, 478 —2.2 1, 043 —9.7 762 
New York. ........_- 97,243 | —28.4 | 110,350 | +2144) §11,149 
Region IIT 
Delaware....... 2,156 | —33.8 1, 246 +8.5 974 
ae: ones | io | suse | fani| sess 
ennsylvania_-....__ —1 
Region Iv. 
District of Colum 
_ eee, 5,005 | —23.0 1,832 | —87.1 * 1,030 
Maryland........_.. 15, 354 +5.9 | 21,203 | +425.0 1, 127 
North Carolina 21,484 | +228) 10,635 +.6 5 2, 558 
Vv RIE 8, 062 —54.8 | 14,882) +828 (’) 
West Virginia 3,304 | —61.7 1,486 | —54.6 5 550 
Region V: 
Kentucky 11, 963 —5.9 4,302 | —38.8 2, 983 
Michigan --_...._. 35,522 | —18.8)| 13,319 -12 8, 796 
Ohio. .... 65, 780 +.2 | 23,572 —4.0 48, 205 
Region VI: 
Bi consented 50,297 | —28.5 | 72,173 | +260.1 7, 146 
NG is eednemeaann 19,684 | —15.1 0 SEE, (®) 
Wisconsin.........._. 9,448) -160) @®  }-.-...... (® 
Region VII: 
CS SST 13, 825 —6.0 4,265 | —17.2 2, 226 
SS 11, 087 +118 5, 017 —1.6 2, 873 
oe itmmtntntindabe 12, 904 +1.5 7,085 | +13.9 4, 157 
Mississippi........._. 6,533 | —40.7 3,681 | —17.9 1, 664 
South Carolina _.___. 7,049 —5.9 3, 116 +7.6 51,109 
Tennessee_- 19, 745 +2.6 6, 237 —2.7 § 3, 154 
Region VIII: 
Se 10,105 | —32.9 4,660 | —13.8 3, 664 
Minnesota........... 30, 657 ~—44 8, 790 —10.4 6, 186 
Nebraska _-.......... 4,954 | —20.2 1,396 | —23.0 972 
North Dakota........ 2, —13.6 505 | —25.6 
South Dakota 84 —40.5 1,440 | +171.7 $175 
Region IX: 
a 11, 262 +9.1 6, 633 +36. 6 2, 009 
ESRF RES 4, 967 —23.0 2, 153 —39.7 2, 125 
| Se 14,607 | —24.3| 10,440; —13.5 4, 138 
Oklahoma............ 8,204; —19.3 5,175 | +27.5 3, 380 
Region X: 
IS iccin ssnterainidnd 14, 636 —21.7 5, 957 —19.3 4, 218 
New Mexico..-...._. 2,762 | —10.6 865 —8.1 529 
| RRS 25,580 | —16.5 | 12,240 +8.2 7, 976 
Region XI: 
Arizona - . 2, 459 —8.4 1, 081 —6§.1 686 
RRs in n<cceseon 10, 307 —6.3 3,786 | +23.8 1, 885 
ss RES 303 —31,2 1, 479 —4.0 1, 603 
Montana..........._. 8,204 | —23.1 1,776 —4.8 5 1, 766 
CPL 2,662 | —28.7 600 | —34.6 904 
| eRe 2,389 | —37.8 1,041 | —16.2 1, 182 
Region XII 
California ............ 104, 682 —8.5 | 20,582; —23.3 15, 554 
EE ES 2,040; —243 639 +.5 500 
0 PERE 5 10,603 | —35.3 4,047 | —64.4 4,417 
Washington...______. 19,146 | —26.6 7, 802 —7.5 4, 188 
Territories: 
ES 796 —3.4 204) +17.1 144 
Be iiicinssininincnctsiniiii 004 | +10.6 617 | +53.1 243 




















1 Represents average number of weeks of unemployment compensated 
during weeks ended within month. 

1 Excludes Indiana and Wisconsin. 

? Based on 49 States reporting data for both March and April. 

4 Excludes Indiana, Veeinie, and W 

5 Re nts ts exhausting benefit rights under uniform-duration 
Prov ions of State laws. 

* Represents claimants exhausting maximum benefit rights, which are 

based on weeks of employment instead of wage credits in base period. 

? Data not reported. 

* Provisions of State law not comparable. 





vania—accounted for more than half of the $1 4.2 million weeks of unemployment, 9 percent 
billion paid out since the beginning of the unem- _less than in March. Approximately 3.8 million 
ployment insurance program. weeks, or 90 percent, were full weeks of total 

During April benefit payments were made for unemployment, a decrease of about 428,000 from 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of number of weeks of unemployment compensated by amount of benefit pay- 


ment for total unemployment and proportion at minimum and maximum benefit payable, by States, 
January—March 1940 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1940] 




































































ini reckiy | i reekly 
Percent of weeks compensated ! in amounts of— | aches weet | aaens ~~~ ana 
’ : Total num- | —__—— A Se cides: 
Social Security Board region and State es he reeks | Percent of | —P 
™ | Less than $5.00- $10.00- | $15.00 and Am t | total weeks Amount total weeks 
$5.00 9.99 14.99 | over es compen- | “mou mpen- 
| sated sated 
Eee an 11, 809, 813 4.9 37.6 29.1 | Se are: cs A 
Region I: } | 
PN icicln dite tnisiencdaionininnes 158, 235 |-.---.- odiae 44.9 33. 5 | 21.6 0.7 | $15. 00 21.6 
a 89, 595 27.0 52.6 16. 6 3.8 (3) } 15. 00 3.8 
ES CE, GS }.~.-........-- 46.1 31.5 | 22.4 5. 00 8.3 15. 00 22.4 
New ene acme tiles dace ee 56.7 29.7 13. 6 5. 00 11.3 15. 00 13.6 
Rhode Island - ---- 25 Sei eae apes Cae 146, 578 2.5 34.7 38.4 24.4 (3) | et 16. 00 20.0 
Gh ciedivcncnkind-nonedsene 32, 341 1.7 56. 2 22.7 | 19.4 None | 15. 00 19.4 
Region II: | 
adi aia cilencliceinn din Ry Fly BP Ecce 30. 5 30.7 | 38. 8 7. 00 14.6 | 15. 00 38.8 
Region III: | 
SE irttidiacanenshewnasoncen. | Se 62.3 22.7 15.0 | 5. 00 15.7 | 15. 00 15.0 
ee 476, 006 |...........- 56.9 25.1 | 18.0 | 5.00 12.2 | 15. 00 18.0 
P yivania_..-.....---.-.---------- ‘> Sy SRR Bcc, 40. 6 32.5 26.9 | 7. 50 25. 1 15. 00 26.9 
Region | 
District. a 62, 854 11.1 52.0 21.7 | 15.2 None | } 15. 00 15.5 
EE co kf ES 59. 7 26.7 | 13.6 | (3) : 15. 00 13.6 
Nort. ‘Carolina SS 164, 255 57.3 35. 5 5.2 | 2.0 | (3) | suaeiioe 15. 00 2.0 
NEE Ee es ee ae 178, 477 20. 5 56. 2 14.3 9.0 3. 00 | 5.4 | 15. 00 9.0 
EE 55 21,0 45.3 26. 2 | 7.5 e | , 15. 00 7.5 
Region V 
EEA ee eae 135, 043 27.6 45. 5 18.3 8.6 4.00 | 19. 5 | 15. 00 8.6 
ES 473, 7 (3) 32.8 31.9 35.3 | (3) 16. 00 30. 5 
ES aaa 628, 436 4.6 37.4 33.9 24.1 None | PLES: 15. 00 24.1 
Region VI 
NERS Sn eee oe eee ee | ee 15.7 33. 2 51.1 | 7.00 | 5.3 16. 00 45.6 
TT 226, 518 1.0 33. 5 40.3 25. 2 | 3.00 | sf 15. 00 25. 2 
Re WO RIN Sebtciccteriiilice 36. 1 42.6 21.3 | 5.00 | 3.0 | 15. 00 (*) 
Region VII 
EE en ee 149, 374 27.1 52.5 12.8 7.6 | (3) : 15. 00 7.6 
in ettitinewmsktdoesocsanes 105, 318 7.0 46.1 26.4 20. 5 | (3) iol 15. 00 20. 4 
TSE 140, 833 15.8 68. 6 9.8 5.8 | None | = 15, 00 5.8 
i “aw” REE 111, 844 44.8 41.8 8.3 5.1 | 4 Sana 15, 00 5.1 
78, 200 17.6 68. 5 9.9 4.0 | (3) 15. 00 4.0 
203, 927 15.7 62.8 14.6 6.9 (?) } 15. 00 6.9 
| | 
155, 122 1.9 50. 4 30. 5 17.2 | None | 15. 00 17.2 
309, 340 (2) 41.4 33.1 as. @  Le.. | 15. 00 25.5 
70, 695 3 53.7 29. 5 16. 5 | (*) Ss sendideianenielici 15. 00 16. 4 
a 51.3 27.1 21.6 | 5.00 11.6 15. 00 21. 6 
15, 251 27.0 43.7 20.3 9.0 | 3. 00 | 4.0 15. 00 9.0 
101, 984 42.0 45.8 8.6 | 3.6 3.00 27.2 | 15. 00 3.6 
72, 098 (4) 48.9 30. 5 20.6 (3) | 15, 00 20. 6 
199, 544 6.8 50. 2 22. 5 20. 5 a 15. 00 20. 5 
107, 419 5.5 47.2 24.1 23. 2 PUOO fb ncddnunebten 15. 00 23. 2 
191, 075 26.7 48.4 13.6 11.3 4.00 17.9 18. 00 7.2 
32, 617 11.8 46.9 22. 1 19.2 > Se ee . 15. 00 19.2 
320, 308 9.2 63. 5 15.6 11.7 55.00 20.9 515.00 11.7 
32, 921 1.1 34.1 34.0 30.8 _ _ y are 15. 00 30.9 
107, 975 5 44.7 31.4 23.4 , ER BES 15. 00 23. 4 
73, 046 4 25. 0 51.8 22.8 ie, SE ese 18. 00 3.5 
eS aae 35. 6 34.7 29.7 5. 00 7.8 15. 00 29.7 
9 eee 34.7 34.0 31.3 5. 00 8.7 16, 00 26. 3 
{3 21.1 27.4 51.5 RS 18, 00 36. 0 
1, 183, 702 weudawae 15.7 37.4 46.9 , A re a eee 
27, 955 1.3 11,2 25.3 62.2 . da eo 15. 00 62. 2 
121, 328 elisa wie 18.8 31.6 49.6 Se SOS reeer ae 15. 00 49. 6 
, 504 1 15.8 30.9 53. 2 Op -  “Bscomelancaas 15. 00 53.3 
SS ee 5.5 8.7 85.8 5. 00 .6 16. 00 83. 5 
pienibniliip niet 62.7 25. 6 11.7 | 5, 00 21.0 15. 00 11,7 
1 Excludes final = ge for less than benefit rate. 4 Under provisions of the Wisconsin law it is possible in some instances to 
3 Less than 0. 


receive payments above maximum rate. 
1 caadammsadenntyse Gente laws have changed minimum and maximum 5 State law provides for minimum of $10 and maximum of $30 for each 


pone me Fa benefit sepia ar During transition period, payments are made benefit period of 14 consecutive days. 
ions of law. 
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Chart II.—Number of waiting-period and compensable 
continued claims received, for weeks ending in 
January-April 1940 
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the preceding month. Weeks of partial and part- 
total unemployment compensated were slightly 
higher than in March, totaling 381,000. Five 
States—California, Massachusetts, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania—accounted for 44 per- 
cent of the weeks of total unemployment com- 
pensated during April. More than a fifth of all 
weeks of unemployment compensated during the 
month in Hawaii, Illinois, Indiana, and Wyoming 
were for partial and part-total unemployment. 
The weekly average number of claimants re- 
ceiving benefits during April declined 12.3 percent 
to 961,000 recipients, a sharper reduction than 
occurred in either benefit payments or number of 
weeks compensated. Decreases in the number 
of claimants receiving payments were reported by 
40 States. As was the case in the amount of 
benefits paid, the sharpest relative declines were 
shown in Virginia and West Virginia, where the 
average weekly number of benefit recipients de- 
creased by more than half. Other States with 
pronounced decreases were Delaware, Idaho, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Wyoming, where the number of claimants re- 
ceiving payments declined more than 30 percent. 
In 20 States the decline in the average number of 
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Table 4.—Number of weeks of unemployment compen- 
sated and amount of benefits paid on interstate 
claims' received as liable and as agent State, by 
States, April 1940 


(Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 29, 1940] 























Jon 3 t |) A of benefits paid 
unemploymen mount ts 
fempcunees on on — claims 
Social Security Board region terstate claims received as— 
and State received as— 
Liable Agent Liable Agent 
State State State State 
Sb nictntseccinabaied 169,986 | 169,986 | $1,914,713 | $1,914,713 
Region I: 
Connecticut -.__._.- noe 3, 041 1,845 33, 751 20, 893 
ae : 820 1, 160 6, 028 12, 075 
Massachusetts... . aia 4, 575 6, 156 50, 707 65, 122 
New Hampshire 2, 726 1,477 27,170 15, 569 
Rhode Island_.__........ 2, 144 1, 653 22, 526 17, 702 
ees SEIS 1,217 611 12, 940 6, 
ion II: 
a. SS 10, 462 7, 940 130, 007 89, 256 
Region III 
eee 1,053 392 10, 902 4, 161 
, ee 3, 447 3, 603 35, 787 43, 180 
ee Piiencnkaienaka’ 6, 240 5, 862 73, 505 64, 036 
on IV: 
District of Columbia... _. 1, 342 1, 101 14, 528 11, 371 
Maryland__... ss eiiedgeica 1, 360 2, 123 14, 129 
North Carolina. ......... 2, 658 1, 753 15, 432 17, 153 
; sR 1, 534 2, 620 14, 031 
West Virginia...........- 1,140 1,815 10, 168 19, 804 
Region V: 
Sener es 2,112 3, 066 19, 974 32, 772 
ee 7,012 3, 279 , 273 36, 799 
ss SESE 2 6, 404 4, 671 372,097 54, 506 
Region VI 
(ee 7,176 6, 536 96, 840 75, 480 
ss na, seceantannmiaanl 3, 052 3, 276 35, 523 38, 267 
. ESET: 679 2, 073 8, 304 25, 031 
Region VII 
[0 See 3, 070 2,919 25, 593 27, 898 
Sa" 2, 657 6, 121 27, 842 69, 463 
G ia... cal 2, 596 2, 678 21, 846 25, 304 
|, RSS 1, 856 2, 354 15, 346 22, 380 
South Carolina........_. 1, 102 1, 566 9, 376 11, 553 
ysis‘ SS 4, 407 4, 032 40, 379 39, 428 
Region VIII: 
RE 2, 206 2, 510 25, 033 29, 146 
ES 3, 339 2, 795 36, 343 33, 207 
ts RR 2, 476 1, 696 24, 553 20, 516 
North Dakota__......... 827 984 8, 802 10, 820 
South Dakota_.......... 237 853 1, 952 9, 482 
Region IX: 
Sila. <n oaiemditell 3, 879 3, 929 30, 931 42,810 
I ici tinicckildenaicnael 2, 400 2, 754 24, 093 30, 511 
| RRs 3, 775 6, 485 36, 025 74, 186 
CI. a: siiiinbtccaendeacl 2, 688 5, 191 27, 726 58, 646 
Region X: 
REE 3, 140 3, 540 32, 008 34, 150 
New Merxico............. 2, 486 1,312 25, 472 14, 304 
> RES.” 6, 094 7, 562 57,014 87, 782 
Region XI: 
i sonics ansadeulaninnaie 2, 336 2, 330 26, 694 28, 296 
Colorado oe 4, 303 2, 539 45, 237 30, 504 
| a: 3, 086 2, 574 37, 220 32, 342 
pS rN 3, 847 1, 331 42, 398 16, 377 
SIRES 759 1, 755 9, 007 23, 069 
Wyoming. aia 1, 690 843 22, 360 9, 678 
Region XII: 
California... . m 19, 847 21, 661 281, 945 244, 934 
IER 2, 866 1,314 38, 735 17, 786 
er 4, 356 6, 315 53, 559 85, 089 
Washington ____.......... 6,173 6, 534 79, 302 82, 230 
Territories: 
| EE ween 961 194 14, 560 2, 260 
SII ok ia:cnenveivindisacsnintacee al 153 241 1, 740 3, 221 
ET Ce eS ad SA 3764 











' Includes claims for partial unemployment for a number of States, although 
such payments are not provided in interstate benefit-payment plan. 

3 Excludes 3 payments amounting to $74 arising from reenteulation of 
benefit amounts in Ohio. 

+ Re nts 38 weeks amounting to $458 for Massachusetts, 1 week amount- 
ing to $15 for Iowa, and 23 weeks amounting to $291 for Washington as liable 
State for which break-down by agent State was not reported. 
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Table 5.—Collections deposited in State clearing ac- 
counts, January-April 1940, and funds available for 
benefits as of April 30, 1940, by States 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 18, 1940] 














[Amounts in thousands] 
Collections deposited ! 
raat 
av 
Social wma "YE region and Percentage | for benefits 
January- jchangefrom| as of Apr. 
April 1940 | January- | 30, 1040 4 
April 1939 2 
etic siete deldiasinims awe $325, 035 4+6.4 | $1, 698, 013 
Region I: 
eins > acini arceeoue 7, 686 +17.2 5 33, 153 
hon tincckrickionmercnae 1, 722 —2.6 4, 293 
Massachusetts.................... 14, 180 +3.1 77, 
New Hampshire..._............._- 1, 074 (6 6, 072 
Re ceicpcius cncnscoe 2, 687 (*) 9, 716 
—— SESE ES eae (°) 2, 970 
m II: 
ERE EE eee ee 47, 883 ® 201, 926 
mn III: 
i as ows 1, 102 +29. 8 6, 464 
i badeicimivewdwacanes 17, 699 +10. 2 111, 950 
ay shale inion nice 24, 951 +5.7 105, 254 
District of Columbia. ----_..._._. 2, 552 +3.7 18, 351 
a eae 6, 100 +9.3 19, 967 
— peteveesesseccceces = Ae 7 967 
RSE ae » 7 19, 381 
hag | RSE a 3, 569 +5. 2 15, 929 
ESI SRE ee ee 2, 856 —26.5 27, 261 
NG iscnuniincienuccoenwk 24, 218 +17.2 63, 851 
Ri iditidnindniibennnnocwad 18, 939 +48 142, 288 
Region VI: 
alli ncin cdi iomiwrnwwaiin 27, 906 +19 188, 667 
es nudiinsorscnns 8, 971 +19 39, 938 
SE istivinernendaninenenasd 3, 724 —2%6.2 52, 234 
Region VII: 
EE ee ee 3, 339 +145 13, 747 
a ? ro or 3 + 281 
i einustnedgiiinicoe cons 400 
Minka ES 1, 235 (*) 4, 615 
| 1, 573 (*) 10, 634 
idthcnondenddecesceces 2, 997 —9.8 13, 965 
Region VIII: 
SESS See ee 2, 984 +140 15, 784 
SE aa 4, 500 +.1 23, 150 
STO EE 1, 435 —21.6 10, 494 
EE 282 —18,1 2, 382 
oy 5 i  ptninbbidheraceaes 436 —12.2 3, 063 
SE idinciconnadieneetceen 1, 267 —1.8 7, 428 
Ant iis cineinnicdnianwesen 2, 161 —13.0 14, 937 
SE a 9, 030 +16. 6 56, 027 
a ra siikin ai cielibeleiahinemintnincesiinel 2, 299 ® 15, 752 
Ditbbcgensncindawenesi 3, 356 —2.2 18, 442 
PE shitanesnhincscoteccns . = > ; 2, 920 
L (iincoheccnimmdsondonecoes F - 500 
Region XI: « 
ERE I EE a 891 —3.2 3, 041 
hi areicipedibiaodiipesinine 1, 993 —2.3 11, 157 
Tai cscenisdidudilnmeows 711 —.5 2, 669 
A RE 1, 265 —5.2 6, 474 
ES eee SNe NNN "ie | = aod HH 
CESS EEE ne Oe —19.4 555 
Region XII: % 
INES biicinonnigdniociecenns 33, 103 +25.5 160, 270 
NNN a70| @° i ban 
TEE 8, 522 
ia 5, 122 (6) 996 
Territories: = 
OS 141 —41 1, 066 
A ee 823 ® 5, 645 














ers subject to both laws. Employee contributions of 1.5 percent of taxable 
are collected in Rhode Island; 1 percent in Alabama, California, Ken- 

woay, and New Jersey; and 0.5 t in Louisiana. 

3 Data for 2 periods are not adjusted for changes resulting from law, effec- 

tive with pay rolls subsequent to June 30, 1939, providing contributions 
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Chart III.—Number of weeks compensated, by type of 
unemployment, for weeks ending in January~April 
1940 


OF WEEKS 






TOTAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
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claimants receiving benefits was more pronounced 
than the decrease in either weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensated or in benefit payments. Re- 
ports from 11 States, on the other hand, indicated 
increases. More than 2% times as many claim- 
ants in New Hampshire received benefits as in 
the previous month, following the beginning of 
the new benefit year in March. Nearly half the 
total weekly average number of recipients was 
accounted for by 6 States—California, Lllinois, 
Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Reflecting the beginning of new uniform benefit 
years in several States, the number of unem- 
ployed workers receiving first payments increased 
more than 50 percent over March to 607,000, the 
highest number of new recipients since such re- 
ports became available in January 1939. The 
most pronounced increases among the 23 States 
reporting expansions occurred in Rhode Island, 
where 8 times as many new recipients were re- 
ported as in March; in Maine, 6 times as many; 
in Maryland, 5 times as many; in Illinois and 
New York, more than 3 times as many; and in 
South Dakota, nearly 3 times as many. These 
States all began new uniform benefit years on 


from railroad industry be deposited in railroad unemployment insurance 
account of Railroad Retirement Board. 

3 pe sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account, 
benefi yment account, and unemployment trust fund account main- 
tained in the U. 8. Treasury. 

4 Computed on basis of comparable States. See footnote 6. 

5 See table 6, footnote 3. 

* Not ee aa since data for States that shifted either wholly or in part 
from a — ly to a quarterly contribution basis during 1939 or 1940 are not 
comparable. 
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April 1. Decreases in the number of first pay- 
ments occurred in 26 States; declines in excess of 
30 percent were reported by the District of Co- 
lumbia, Kansas, Kentucky, Oregon, Utah, and 
West Virginia. 

The number of claimants exhausting benefit 
rights declined 17 percent to 211,000 during April, 
the lowest volume this year. Many claimants in 
States which have individual benefit years ex- 
hausted their benefit rights earlier in the year, and 
in several large industrial States the uniform 
benefit year was terminated March 31. Of the 29 
States reporting decreases, 8 States—lIllinois, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
York, South Dakota, and West Virginia—showed 
reductions from March of 50 percent or more in 
the volume of exhaustions. In Rhode Island the 
number of claimants exhausting benefit rights 
increased to more than 2% times the March volume, 
since many claimants received their last check for 
conditional payments in April with the expiration 
of the transitional period at the end of March. 
Among the 18 other States which showed larger 
volumes of benefit exhaustions in April, Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Vermont reported expan- 
sions of more than 50 percent. The only States 
in which the number of exhaustions exceeded the 
number of first payments were Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, and Wyoming. In the 48 States reporting 
both first payments and exhaustions, the former 
exceeded the latter by 381,000. 


Size of Benefit Payment 


During the first quarter of 1940 more than 57 
percent of weeks of total unemployment for the 
country as a whole were compensated by benefit 
payments of $10 or more. Nearly 29 percent of 
total payments were $15 or over, and only 5 per- 
cent were under $5. The greatest concentration 
of benefit payments was in the $5.00—9.99 interval 
which contained nearly 38 percent of all payments. 

Reflecting lower prevailing wage rates, as well as 
statutory weekly benefit amount provisions, most 
of the States in the Southeast and SouthCentral 
areas reported comparatively large proportions of 
their payments in the lowest weekly benefit rate 
groups. More than one-half of all payments in 
North Carolina were under $5; between 20 and 50 
percent of all weeks of total unemployment com- 
pensated in Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Mississippi, South Dakota, Virginia, 
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Chart IV.—Average number of claimants drawing 
benefits, by months, January 1939-March 1940! 
THOUSANDS OF CLAIMANTS 
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1 Benefits not payable in Illinois and Montana until July 1939. 





and West Virginia were for amounts less than $5. 

Among the 20 States having a defined minimum 
benefit amount, more than one-fifth of all weeks 
of total unemployment were compensated at the 
minimum rate in Arkansas, Hawaii, Pennsylvania, 
and Texas. Direct comparison of the proportion 
of benefit payments at the minimum is inadvis- 
able, however, since the rate varies among the 
States. The highest minimum amount in this 
group is $7.50 in Pennsylvania, followed by $7 in 
Illinois and New York. Kentucky and Louisiana 
have minimum weekly benefit amounts of $4, and 
the minimum amount in Arkansas, Indiana, South 
Dakota, and Virginia is $3. The remaining 11 
States have minimum weekly benefit rates of $5. 

Highest benefit payments were reported in the 
industrial States in the East and Midwest and also 
in States throughout the Rocky Mountain and 
Pacific Coast areas, including Alaska. All States 
included in this group, except New Jersey, re- 
ported that more than one-half of all weeks of 
total unemployment were compensated at $10 or 
more. In Alaska, 86 percent of all weeks com- 
pensated were at $15 or over, while [Ilinois, 
Nevada, Washington, and Wyoming reported 
more than 50 percent of all payments at this rate. 
In addition to these 5 States, Arizona, California, 
Michigan, New York, Oregon, and Utah reported 
more than 30 percent of all payments compensated 
at $15 or over. 

More than 45 percent of all payments were 
issued at the maximum rate in Alaska, Illinois, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, and 20 percent 
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or more in 19 other States. In all but 8 of the 48 
reporting States, the maximum rate is $15. In 
Idaho, Louisiana, and Wyoming, the highest 
weekly amount payable under the State law is 
$18, and in Alaska, Illinois, Michigan, Rhode Is- 
land, and Utah, the maximum is $16. 

A noticeable increase over the fourth quarter of 
1939 in the size of benefit payments was shown in 


Chart V.—Distribution of number of weeks compen- 
sated for total unemployment, by amount of benefit 
check, by States, January-March 1940 


PERCENT 
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California, where the amended law raised both the 
minimum and maximum weekly benefit rates as of 
December 1, 1939. Only 15.7 percent of weeks 
compensated during the first quarter of 1940 in 
California were at the rate of less than $10, in con- 
trast to 36.3 percent in the previous quarter. On 
the other hand, more than half the payments in 
the first quarter of 1940 were more than $14, in 
contrast to only about a third in the fourth quarter 
of 1939. 


Interstate Claims 


Interstate claims relating to 170,000 weeks of 
unemployment were compensated during April, a 
decline of 19 percent from the previous month. 
Compensation for such claims totaled $1.9 million, 
representing 4.5 percent of all benefit disburse- 
ments during the month. In 24 States more inter- 
state claims were compensated as liable State 
than were transmitted to other agencies; of these, 
Alaska was outstanding with nearly 5 times as 
many weeks of unemployment compensated as 
liable State than were received as agent State. 
This is attributable to a large influx of workers, 
especially from Washington, to meet employment 
needs in seasonal industries. The weeks com- 
pensated for interstate claims as liable State by 
Delaware and Montana were about 3 times as 
many as were forwarded to other States, while 
Michigan, Nevada, Vermont, and Wyoming com- 
pensated approximately twice the number of 
claims forwarded. On the other hand, South 
Dakota and Wisconsin as agent States transmitted 
claims for more than 3 times as many weeks of un- 
employment as they received as liable States, 
while Florida and Utah transmitted more than 
twice as many. The greatest concentrations of 
States forwarding more claims as agent State than 
they compensated as liable State were in the 
Southern and Pacific Coast areas. Most of the 
New England and Rocky Mountain States com- 
pensated more claims as liable States. More 
than one-fourth of all claims as liable State were 
compensated by 4 States—California, Illinois, 
Michigan, and New York. More interstate 
claims—both as liable and agent State—were 
handled by California than by any other State. 


Status of Funds 


Approximately $100 million in contributions 
was deposited in State clearing accounts during 
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April. Deposits this year through April reached 
a total of $325 million, an increase of 6.4 percent 
over collections in the corresponding period of 
1939. Of the 40 States reporting comparable 
data for the first 4 months of 1939 and 1940, in- 
creases in contributions were shown in 21 States; 
the greatest gains—25 percent or more—were re- 
ported by California and Delaware. Increases 
were principally concentrated in the Middle 
Atlantic States. Declines reported by 19 States 
were largely attributable to discontinuance of 
collection of contributions from railroads, which 
became effective July 1, 1939. A decrease of 26 
percent in Wisconsin was chiefly the result of 
lower contribution rates due to experience-rating 
provisions in the State law; Kentucky experienced 
a decline of comparable size in the 4-month period 
ending April 30, 1940. 

Benefits paid to unemployed workers since 
benefits were first payable totaled nearly $1 
billion by the end of April. Funds available for 
benefit payments increased about $58 million 
during April and totaled $1.7 billion at the end 
of the month. 


Placement Activities 


Jobs filled through public employment offices 
during April totaled 295,000 complete placements, 
an increase of 21 percent over the March volume 
and the highest number since October 1939. In 
addition, 45,000 supplemental placements were 
made during the month. Complete placements in 
private employment, totaling 259,000, increased 
19 percent over March and were nearly a third 
higher than in April 1939. This was the largest 
volume of jobs filled in private employment in any 
April in the history of the public employment 
service. 

Increased numbers of complete placements in 
private jobs over March were reported in 46 
States; the outstanding relative gain was recorded 
in Alaska, where placements more than doubled, 
reflecting to a large extent the start of the fish- 
canning season. Increases of 75 percent or more 
were also reported by Montana, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and Utah. Of the 47 
States which had larger volumes of private place- 
ments than in April 1939, Alaska, Arkansas, 
Florida, Hawaii, Kansas, Mississippi, and Wash- 
ington more than doubled the number of jobs 
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Table 6.—Status of State accounts in the unemploy- 


ment trust fund, by States, fiscal year 1939-40 through 
April! 














[In thousands] 
Fiscal year 1939-40 through April 
Social Security Board - 
i rity Boar as 0! lance 
region and State June 30, De- Inter- With- = of 
1939 posits as drawals | Apr. 30, 
1940 
WO. cette $1, 273, 609 |$715, 336 |$27, 187 |$375, 108 |$1, 641, 024 
Region I: 
Connecticut... ..__-- 21,565 | 13,749 490 | 35,233 30, 571 
| |e: 2, 355 3, 230 60 2, 175 3, 
Massachusetts... ____ 60,443 | 32,390 1,285) 17,900 76, 218 
New Hampshire.._._. 4, 540 2,728 100 1, 670 5, 698 
Rhode Island____.___- 7, 538 7, 465 171 5, 845 9, 329 
ee 2, 286 1, 222 50 705 2, 853 
Region II: 
| _ 2. Se 140, 859 | 112,788 | 3,154 | 60,675 196, 126 
Region III: 
ee 4, 627 1,970 100 675 022 
New Jersey__..._..__- 80, 566 36, 428 1,745 12, 025 106, 714 
Pennsylvania. ___._- 75, 767 | 63,578 | 1,666 | 37,500 103, 511 
Region IV: 
SD istrict of Columbia. 13, 153 5, 828 287 1,315 17, 953 
Maryland.._______ 10,775 | 12,826 272 4, 275 19, 598 
North Carolina______. 13, 641 9, 674 311 2, 925 20, 701 
pe 13, 604 7, 988 297 3, 475 18, 414 
aw. Virginia______-. 8, 894 8, 568 204 2, 860 14, 
Region V 
a ee ae 21, 541 8, 244 452 3, 255 26, 982 
BesenIeem............-. 43,775 | 44,844 865 | 28,350 61, 134 
ae 113,312 | 45,986 | 2,369) 20,958 
Region VI: 
area 153, 885 | 56,220} 3,145 | 32,000 181, 250 
RR 27,165 | 19,376 608 7, 450 , 699 
We. ng cco ad 43,405 | 10,900 881 3, 450 51, 736 
Region VII: 
Alabama_........___. 9, 307 7, 509 209 3, 525 13, 500 
» RSET S:* 12, 587 4,910 237 4, 375 13, 359 
TE 17, 567 6, 400 357 2, 900 21, 424 
RA 3, 257 2, 160 72 1, 332 4, 157 
South Carolina______- 8, 982 2, 950 176 1,750 10, 358 
Tennessee________.___ 10, 636 6, 590 231 4,429 13, 028 
Region VIII: 
Iowa... ai 11, 784 6, 459 253 3, 450 15, 046 
Minnesota__ 17,324 | 12,141 401 6, 850 23, 016 
Nebraska......._____- 8, 100 3, 185 175 1, 350 10, 110 
North Dakota... __- 1,974 775 42 485 2, 306 
South Dakota______. 2, 235 960 49 235 3, 009 
Region LX: 
Arkansas....._.___. 5, 786 2, 838 125 1, 630 7,119 
as y 11, 534 4, 022 244 1, 641 14, 159 
Diteeouri. ........... 41,507 | 15,975 R82 5, 625 52, 739 
Oklahoma_...______- 12, 849 5, 405 267 3, 000 15, 521 
Region X: 
Louisiana._______ _- 13, 644 8, 271 288 4, 500 17, 703 
New Mexico. ___. 2, 515 1, 205 50 985 785 
ee = 37,562 | 19,008 802 8, 100 49, 272 
Region XT: 
CO ST 2, 086 1,814 45 1, 120 2, 825 
Colorado..._.._. 9, 437 4,001 192 3, 075 10, 555 
RE 2, 327 1, 590 51 1, 550 2, 418 
Montana. 6, 049 2, 075 117 2, 645 5, 596 
Utah = SEE AS 2, 565 2, 285 58 1,370 3, 538 
Wyoming.________. 2, 304 1,041 47 1, 080 2, 312 
Region XII: 
California.._...... 124,084 | 69,380 2,638 | 41,150 154, 952 
| Se 1, 561 769 30 905 1, 455 
I saan 6, 478 4, 933 139 3, 550 8, 000 
Washington ___.._. | 19, 047 8, 555 394 7, 100 20, 896 
Territories: 
pS 7 820 502 18 340 1,000 
| SSS 4, 005 1, 576 86 345 5, 322 




















! Federal contributions from employers have been collectible in all States 
since Jan. 1, 1936. Employee contributions on wages earned are also required 
<5 Alabama, California, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Jersey, and Rhode 

an 


2 a is received at end of each quarter of fiscal year. 

+ Under provision of the Connecticut law, administrative grants equal to 
preliminary and “‘liquidating’’ amount to be transferred to railroad unem- 
ployment insurance account are to be withheld by the Social Security Board, 
and State is permitted to withdraw from unemployment compensation 
funds the amounts necessary for administrative . up to amount so 
withheld. As of Apr. 30, 1940, $783,000 had been wi id. 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 
counts and Deposits. 











filled in the previous year. 
show a decline from April 1939 were Louisiana, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Rhode Island. 
Almost one-half of all private placements in April 


The only States to 


were in jobs expected to last more than 1 month. 

Placements in public work during April totaled 
nearly 36,000, an increase of 38 percent over 
March. Although this was the highest number 


Table 7.—Placement activities of public employment services for all registrants, by States, April 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 23, 1940] 




















































































Complete placements Applications received | 
Private 
Percentage January-April Supple- Active 
Social Security Board region change from— 1940 mental — file as of 
place- Apr. 30, 
Total Public} ments | Number | °2828e | “i949 
Regular Pp t from 
Total over) — March 
March | April | ™ont change 1940 
190 | “4800 Total | “from 
January- 
April 1939 
+82.8 | 125,408 | 856, 945 1 433.8 | 35,611 45, 002 |1, 515, 374 +13.1 | 5,682, 339 
+32. 2 2,445 | 14,396 +34. 1 890 153 | 22, 567 +14.1 82, 989 
+.9 891 4,612} +113 134 3 12, 706 —10.4 47, 28 
+39. 2 1,962 | 11,497 +50. 7 535 55 | 39,791 —8.1 190, 001 
—14.0 546 | 4,875 —11.7 399 251 8, 958 +81 24, 947 
—22.8 330 | 2,237 ~11.6 138 71 4, 135 —58.7 39, 420 
+23.7 407 | 2,482 +15.7 30 22 3,608 | +43.6 18, 363 
+59. 5 10, 342 | 77,010 4+62.2| 1,325 835 | 265,770; +91.1 680, 615 
+8.8 300 | 3,020 +26. 6 141 32 3, 215 +17. 5 13, 922 
+13.3 4,951 | 32,682 +65. 2 307 634 | 62,312 +17.5 | 267,193 
+54. 6 6,631 | 36,440) +47.5| 2,355 1,088 | 131, 488 +9. 1 358, 039 
+.7 1,550 | 11,746 +10. 4 272 ~ 9, 239 —3,1 37, 062 
+33. 5 1,657 | 10, 636 +38. 5 260 45} 22,108 +4.0 74, 407 
+5.8 2,313 | 18,049 +9.9| 1,442 39 | 25,618 +4.7 87, 152 
+11.3 1,866 | 12, 656 +31.7 | 1,194 46 | 24,354 +30. 8 50, 256 
+6.9 1,034} 8, 206 —2.8 297 199 | 26,477 +30. 3 80, 961 
+72. 2 1,057} 7,370) +724 262 164 18, 227 —10.9 92, 810 
+42.0 5,802 | 31, 234 +46. 6 602 163 | 63, 466 +3. 1 249, 351 
+44.3 7,417 | 46,331 +64. 3 590 1,047 | 84, 282 +4.2/ 311,500 
+26. 5 6,503 | 47,347 +18. 5 201 740 | 62,031 +.9 | 204,060 
+23. 7 4, 197 096 +16.5| 260 903 | 42,883 +15. 1 164, 422 
+13. 5 3,503 | 18,742 +19. 3 419 414 | 30,065 +4.1 122, 331 
+48.0 2,318 | 11,878 +19.6 371 198 | 22,519 —.9 123, 837 
+400. 5 1,428 | 10,005 | 1 +385. 2 581 3, 635 16, 806 +11.7 59, 093 
+78.7 3,343 | 23,872} +107.3 1,147 136 | 23,956 —2.8 144, 984 
+206. 3 1,358 | 7,624) +155.2| 2,459 691 18, 526 +37.1 53, 270 
+62. 1 1,089 | 6,716 +76.3 | 1,447 7 a +11.0 43, 532 
+56. 4 2,355 | 13,915 +28.0 454 119} 13,117} +62] 119,676 
' +10. 5 2,533 | 17,815 +1.0| 1,215 475 17, 380 ae? 88, 161 
. +23.9 3,091 | 14,364 +14.5| 23 469} 21,301; —5.2 156, 932 
, 7371 +41.3 | +27.8 806 | 5,149) +221) 1,595 52 10,333 | —23 44, 696 
159 | +83.1 |) +30.4 1,309 | 5,090 +9.5 96 14 4,817;} 87 31, 148 
| ,103 | +45.9 +3.5 535 | 3,079| —10.7 316 58 3, 343 | —32.2 30, 030 
OE SER RR ae 6,128 | 5,675 | +54.9 | +122.5 1,624 | 12,853 +43. 4 453 1,11 10, 124 —8.8 52, 323 
“ES SS Ee 4,502} 3,603 | +30.6 | +109.5 1,307 | 10,558 | +110.8 899 260 15, 912 —16.1 63, 888 
ens su incwebsnsoner 9,508 | 8,850] +45.3| +091.7 3,837 | 25,015 +84. 1 649 29; 49,322) +13.4 182, 441 
a | SRS eee 7, 405 6,554 | +78.0) +18.9 1,262 | 15, 195 +38. 3 851 1,141 21, 117 —29.0 91, 495 
a 3,598 | 3,304/ -3.6/] —33.9 2,118 | 13,458| 22.9 294 493 | 22,133 +6.8 | 82,996 
New Mexico____- FE ae 1, 508 1,106 | +74.7 —.8 736 . +13.9 402 504 5, 682 +23.3 | 37,000 
ee. i agndiaipiekecsnmidon 30,712 | 28,168 | +10.4| +17.3 8,085 | 99,128) +144] 2,544) 22,196| 50,756 +2.5 | 253, 274 
i ong sntirninnapieinst om 2,711 2,389 | —20.6| +64.5 1,104 | 10,057 | +120.6 322 2, 066 6, 677 —45.4 27, 205 
See 3, 297 3,112} +241) +249 1,428 | 9,487) +40.2 185 134 16, 804 +4.1 65, 866 
i 1,928) 1,748) 40.4] +141 951} 5,327; +31.8 180 46 6, 749 —2.1 14, 181 
DM hoi ineaencsaons 2, 137 1,492 | +89.3| +53.7 1,127} 3,247) +241 645 399 6,058 | 12.6 30, 
HER a 7 897 | +834) +343 418 2,700; +388.7 167 223 7, 627 +3.3 , 565 
7 yemine i cnidaecbebeuxsk iebsincichdeie a 494) +46.6/) +19.9 308} 1,279) +7.3 496 8 2,969 | 25.2 9, 968 
| 
ER errno 20,413 | 17,902} +123 +5.5 8,550 | 60,355; +86] 2511 1,817 | 117,218 +13, 1 482, 862 
Se aS 1, 208 1, 084 +6.4| +43.8 636 3,467 | +36.2 214 213 2, 969 +.9 5, 986 
BNR A Sabadghsbak ocsecusscn 4,722 3,919 | +10.8| +77.2 2,316 | 12,815 | +57.7 803 1, 026 24, 440 +43.1 47, 628 
Washington hicks arbiindaiaib Bedlam 8, 031 6,736 | +29.1 | +101.3 3, 19,151 | +139.7 | 1,205 495 20, 731 —15.9 101, 848 
ES ee on 626 260 | +134.2 | +132.1 97 556 | +113.8 366 39 1, 296 +26. 4 3, 009 
a A OE, 804 445 0 +147. 2 187 | 1,832 | +1780 359 36 1, 384 +4.3 8, 928 











1 Excludes Florida, because private-placement activity largely suspended during January-February 1939. 
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April 1939. 


of jobs filled in public employment since No- 
vember 1939, the volume was less than half that of 


The volume of 45,000 supplemental placements 
was the highest number since last December, and 
represented an increase of 49 percent over March. 


For the third successive month, nearly one-half 
of all such placements were made in Texas. 
Supplemental placements represent instances in 
which the employment offices are of material 
assistance in bringing worker and job together 
but in which not all the steps of the placement 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 27, 1940] 


Table 8.—Placement activities of public employment services for men and women, by States, April 1940 





















































Men Women 
Complete placements Complete placements 
Social Security Board region Activ 
and State Private Applica- | Active file Private Ape file as a 
tions as of Apr. Apr. 30, 
Total Recetas | SEE Oe | Public | Tecetved | “i949 
Total (over 1 Total (over 1 
month) month) 
| eee 141, 320 62,427 | 34,428 |1, 041, 237 4, 204, 145 118, 789 117, 606 62, 981 1, 183 474, 137 | 1, 478, 194 
Region I: 
Commoctiows. .........<<-<.. 3, 215 2, 342 1,447 873 14, 023 57, 498 1,979 1, 962 998 17 8, 544 25, 491 
Maine. ..... Sicedaeatansdlighaaitets 719 590 430 129 8, 811 622 617 461 5 895 11, 608 
Massachusetts..........._.. 1, 660 1, 130 809 530 22, 777 119, 748 1, 753 1,748 1, 153 5 17,014 0, 253 
New Hampshire_........... 999 626 309 373 6, 081 17, 675 379 353 27 26 877 7,272 
See 338 202 127 136 2, 374 22, 913 347 345 208 2 1, 761 16, 507 
Reel SE Sera 375 348 225 7 2, 690 13, 425 364 361 182 3 1,008 4, 938 
on IT: 
Reet 4 10, 252 9, 015 4, 632 1, 27 164, 948 470, 269 12, 261 12, 173 5, 710 88 100, 822 210, 346 
on IIT: 
a cies 44 344 137 140 1, 799 9, 564 533 532 163 1 1,416 4, 358 
2 as 3, 461 3, 166 2, 205 295 37, 532 176, 944 5, 272 5, 260 2, 746 12 24, 780 249 
we visnighaliaeimmaiigt 6, 536 4, 210 2,718 | 2,326 i 271, 599 6, 118 6, 089 3, 913 29 33, 902 83, 440 
on 
District of Columbia 1, 599 1,340 576 259 5, 208 23, 935 1, 952 1, 989 974 13 3, 941 13, 127 
Maryland 2, 234 1,974 1, 045 260 14, 126 54,175 1,200 1, 200 612 0 7, 982 20, 232 
North Carolina..____- 4, 158 2, 733 921 1, 425 16, 169 57, 320 2, 200 2, 183 1,392 17 9, 449 29, 832 
Virginia... : 3, 120 1, 934 928 1, 186 15, 390 40, 199 1, 707 1, 699 938 8 8, 964 19, 057 
West Virginia. 1, 265 971 346 204 21, 713 69, 209 1, 340 1, 337 688 3 4, 764 11, 752 
Region 
Kentucky. Se ne 1, 540 1, 279 416 261 13, 666 74, 223 1, 197 1, 196 641 1 4, 561 18, 587 
Michigan 5, 915 5, 326 3, 004 589 47, 838 195, 686 4, 394 4, 381 2, 708 13 15, 628 53, 665 
Reson Vis Sion 7, 056 7, 399 3, 597 557 59, 740 236, 832 7, 576 7, 543 3, 820 33 24, 542 74, 677 
on VI: 
Mlinois chen ; 7, 361 7, 212 3, 087 149 42, 620 145, 495 7, 019 6, 967 3, 506 52 19, 411 58, 574 
RE wimtiie 4, 085 3, 857 1, 801 228 28, 652 126, 656 4, 155 4,114 2, 396 41 14, 231 37, 766 
Region VIL wiatalhiasaatl 3, 352 2, 983 1, 725 369 20, 655 96, 097 3,170 3, 120 1,778 50 9,410 26, 234 
on : 
ins chineeaomeind 2,419 2, 051 1,413 368 16, 301 99, 652 1, 164 1,161 905 3 6, 218 24, 185 
Florida. . . 1, 768 1, 199 785 569 11, 820 45, 283 1, 025 1,013 643 12 4, 986 13, 816 
Georgia 6, 029 4, 918 1, 044 1,111 15, 172 102, 477 2, 383 2, 347 1, 399 36 8, 784 42, 507 
Mississippi ae 3,710 1, 261 612 | 2,449 14, 158 43, 368 994 O84 746 10 4, 368 9, 902 
South Carolina 2, 643 1, 208 552 1, 435 7, 159 33, 815 692 680 537 12 2, 579 9,717 
> ome a 2,444 1, 996 RSS 448 8, 196 . 2, 125 2,119 1, 467 6 4,921 33, 280 
egion : 
Iowa bhaipdcebean : 4, 691 3, 525 1,429 | 1,166 12, 207 68, 398 2, 589 2, 540 1, 104 49 5,173 19, 763 
0” eee 2, 978 2,777 1, 852 201 14, 591 121, 196 2, 333 2, 301 1, 29 32 6, 800 35, 736 
Nebraska spinnin 2, 565 978 382 1, 587 8, 080 35, 916 767 759 424 8 2, 3038 8, 780 
North Dakota... _- 1, 345 1, 267 ROR 78 3, 299 24, 774 910 892 501 18 1, 518 6, 374 
—- ciebnaeet 876 565 286 311 2, 440 23, 390 543 538 249 5 903 6, 640 
ion IX: 
Arkansas... ._... 4, 369 3, 935 707 434 7, 502 41,872 1, 759 1, 740 917 19 2, 622 10, 451 
Kansas.. paninninnte: 2, 975 2, 082 583 898 12, 065 52, 111 1, 527 1, 521 724 6 3, 847 11,777 
Missouri. .. uuedsipeseiue 5, #92 5, 062 1, 765 630 33, 007 133, 078 3, 816 3, 797 2, 072 19 16, 315 49, 363 
ua.” cnipibaceteinil 4, 875 4, 089 335 836 16, 005 78, 857 2, 530 2, 515 927 15 5, 022 17, 638 
ion X: 
Ee oe 1, 751 1, 476 S41 275 16, 948 66, 563 1, 847 1,828 1, 277 19 5, 185 16, 433 
New Mexico... 1,151 754 497 397 4, 627 31, 402 357 352 239 8 1, 055 5, 607 
Bere i é 20, 162 17, 675 3,692 | 2,487 35, 869 193, 068 10, 550 10, 493 4, 343 57 14, 887 60, 206 
on XI: 
a pe 1, 840 1, 558 758 282 5, 252 . 768 871 831 346 40 1, 425 4, 437 
ans ne mnengigibedel 2,114 1, 989 775 175 13, 050 53, 234 1, 183 1,173 653 10 3, 844 12, 632 
Se 1, 622 1, 093 542 169 5, 440 12, 369 666 655 409 ll 1, 309 1,812 
AEE aE 1, 798 1, 161 898 637 5, 140 25, 579 339 331 229 8 918 4.822 
Ee a 576 423 224 153 6, 184 18, 440 488 474 1d 14 1,443 4, 125 
Wyoming 811 316 219 495 2, 407 8, 371 179 178 89 1 562 1, 597 
Region XII: 
i+ csednasameiiede 12, 213 9, 793 4,006 | 2,420 79, 932 339, 316 8, 200 8, 109 4, 454 91 37, 286 143, 546 
ovens Ee ee 1,013 804 508 209 2, 424 4, 901 285 280 128 5 545 1, 085 
SS eR . 3,717 2, 974 1, 730 743 19, 950 38, 723 1, 005 945 586 60 4, 490 8, 905 
ao. icikitwtianbal 6, 081 4, 951 2, 511 1, 130 15, 262 79, 291 1, 950 1, 785 897 165 5, 469 22, 557 
tories: 
ee 553 195 80 358 1, 212 2, 758 73 65 17 g 84 251 
A he Sy. 703 364 140 339 1,010 6, 637 101 81 47 2 R74 2, 291 
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process are handled through public employment 
office facilities. Reflecting seasonal demand and 
general improvement in weather conditions, nearly 
two-thirds of such placements were in agricultural 
employment. More than 53,000 agricultural 
placements, both complete and supplemental, 
were made during the month. 

Private placements made during the first 4 
months of 1940 totaled approximately 857,000, an 
increase of a third over the number of placements 
in the corresponding period of 1939. Increased 
placements for the 4-month period were shown in 
46 States; the number of jobs filled in private em- 
ployment more than doubled in Alaska, Arizona, 
Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Kansas, Mississippi, 
and Washington. 

Applications for work received in April totaled 
1.5 million, an increase of 13.1 percent over the 
March volume. Except for January 1940, when 
nearly 1.6 million applications were taken, this 
number represented a volume higher than in any 
month of 1939 or 1940, reflecting to some extent 
the increased claim load in States beginning new 
uniform benefit years. The volume of registrants 
in the active file as of the end of April expanded 
13.1 percent to 5.7 million. This number was 
approximately 862,000 less than in April 1939. 
At least part of the increase over March was due 
to reinstatement of lapsed applications which 
were removed from the file prior tw the general 
inventory registration taken at the beginning of 
April. The increase was general, with 44 States 
reporting more registrants in the active file than 
at the end of March. The only States showing 
fewer registrants in the active file were Delaware, 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, Utah, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

Approximately 176,000 jobs were filled by men 
in contrast to 119,000 filled by women during the 
month of April. Private placements of men in- 
creased nearly a third over March to 141,000, 
while jobs filled by women in private employment 
totaled 118,000, an increase of only 7.3 percent 
from March but a gain of 30.4 percent over April 
1939. <A greater proportion of the placements of 
women were in jobs lasting more than 1 month; 
such regular jobs comprised 54 percent of private 
placements of women in contrast to 44 percent of 
private placements of men during April. As in 
previous months, the great bulk of public jobs 
were filled by men. In April, 97 percent of all 
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Chart VI.—Active file of men and women registrants at 






public employment offices as of end of month, July 
1937-April 1940 
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public placements were of men. Applications for 
jobs by men during April totaled more than 1 
million, an increase of 10.6 percent over March, 
while 474,000 applications were received from 
women, an increase of almost 20 percent over 
March. ‘The number of women registered in the 
active file increased 16.8 percent, while the volume 
of male registrants rose 11.8 percent. 

Veterans were placed in 11,000 jobs during 
the month, nearly 9,000 of which were in private 
employment, an increase of 36 percent over March. 
During the first 4 months of 1940, more than 
26,000 jobs were filled by veterans, a gain of 
17 percent over the corresponding period of 1939. 
Applications from veterans declined 4 percent 
from March to nearly 53,000. At the end of 
April there were more than a quarter of a million 
veterans in the active file of job seekers, a 10- 


percent increase over the total reported at the end 
of March. 


State Amendment: 


Four States—Mississippi, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island—and the District of 
Columbia amended their unemployment compen- 
sation laws during April and May. 

District of Columbia.—An amendment approved 
April 22 excludes newspaper carrier boys under age 
18 from coverage. 

Mississippi.—An amendment approved May 6 
makes important changes with respect to coverage, 
employment exclusions, benefit formula, eligibility 
and disqualification provisions, contributions, 
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claims procedure, and administration. The act is 
also amended to conform to provisions of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act. 

Coverage is extended to any employing unit 
which is subject to the Federal unemployment tax. 
Employment exclusions are amended to follow 
those in the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 
In addition, services covered by a system of un- 
employment compensation for maritime workers 
or any other unemployment compensation system 
established by act of Congress are excluded. 

Changes in benefit provisions include incorpora- 
tion of the draft-bill definition of base period and 
of a benefit year beginning with the first week for 
which a valid claim is filed; establishment of a $3- 
minimum weekly benefit amount; payment of 
partial benefits, calculated as the difference be- 
tween the weekly benefit for total unemployment 
and a week’s earnings over $2; a flat duration of 
benefits equal to 14 times the weekly benefit 
amount; and a wage qualification of 30 times the 
weekly benefit amount in the base period. The 
definition of seasonal workers is also amended. 
In addition, a new provision authorizes payment 
of benefits to the legal representative, dependents, 
or next of kin of deceased claimants. 

The former waiting period—2 weeks in 13—is 
changed to 2 weeks in the benefit year. Disquali- 
fication for voluntary leaving is changed to the 
week of such leaving and up to 5 following weeks; 
and for discharge for misconduct, to the week of 
such discharge and up to 7 following weeks. In 
case of fraudulent misconduct, misrepresentation 
to obtain benefits, or other acts involving moral 
turpitude, the commission may charge off, as 
though paid, benefits which the individual would 
otherwise have received. The labor-dispute dis- 
qualification is inapplicable in case of an unjusti- 
fiable lock-out, unless caused by the workers. 

The commission is vested with continuous juris- 
diction over benefit claims which have not been 
appealed and is authorized to appeal from decisions 
of the board of review involving the act’s interpre- 
tation. 

Wages for contribution purposes include only 
the first $3,000 a year paid to a worker by an 
employer and represent wages paid instead of 
payable. Provision for study of experience rating 
by the commission is continued, but the report 
thereon is postponed until the 1942 regular session 
of the legislature. The dead line for application 
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for coverage termination (except in case of volun- 
tary coverage) as of January 1 of any calendar 
year is postponed from January 31 to March 31 
of such year. Collection procedures are strength- 
ened somewhat, and the time limit for refund or 
adjustment of erroneously paid contributions is 
extended to 4 years. 

The commission is authorized to enter into 
reciprocal arrangements with appropriate agencies 
of other States or the Federal Government 
whereby (1) wages or services on the basis of which 
an individual may become entitled to benefits 
under the law of such other States or the Federal 
Government shall be deemed to be wages for 
benefit purposes under the Mississippi law, pro- 
vided such other agencies agree to reimburse the 
fund for a reasonable portion of the benefits paid, 
and (2) the commission will similarly reimburse 
such other agencies for payments made by them 
on the basis of employment under the Mississippi 
law. 

Benefit provisions and the provision basing 
contributions on wages paid are effective October 
1, 1940. Other provisions are effective June 30, 
1940. 

New York.—Several amendments were enacted 
during April. Three were approved April 11, 
reducing the contribution rate from 3 to 2.7 per- 
cent, clarifying the penalty provision for false 
statements, and making a misdemeanor under the 
law punishable by a maximum fine of $500 or 
a maximum imprisonment of 1 year, or both. 

An amendment approved April 15 extends 
coverage to Federal instrumentalities not wholly 
owned by the United States or not exempt from 
the Federal unemployment tax by virtue of any 
other law. Another, approved April 26, excludes 
the employment as a part-time worker of any 
person (instead of a minor) actually in attendance 
during the daytime as a student. The amend- 
ments approved April 10 and 28 amend and expand 
the definition of farm laborer. The dead line for 
application for coverage termination (in case of 
reduction of the number of employees) as of 
January 1 of any calendar year is postponed from 
January 31 to March 31 of such year, by an 
amendment approved April 26. 

Two amendments relate to claims procedure. 
The first, approved April 9, amends the provision 
requiring the commissioner’s approval to validate 
attorney’s claims for services in connection with 
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any claim under the law, by limiting services to 
service rendered to an employee. The second, 
approved April 12, provides that the referee’s 
decision, in an initial determination involving the 
question of an employer’s liability under or com- 
pliance with the unemployment compensation 
law, shall be deemed a general determination 
respecting all employees of such employer. 

Pennsylvania.—An amendment approved May 
16 changed the definition of wages to agree with 
the definition in the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act. 

Rhode Island.—Two bills were enacted during 
April. One, approved April 12, reduced the wait- 
ing period to 1 week of total unemployment, 2 
weeks of partial, or a combination of weeks in 


which there occurs 1 week of partial followed by 
1 week of total unemployment. By amendment 
of April 27, wages are defined to conform to the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act and, beginning 
April 1, 1941, benefits are to be based on wages 
paid instead of wages payable. Remuneration 
received for relief work furnished by the State is 
excluded from wages in the determination of 
partial or total unemployment. 

The disqualification for receipt of wages in lieu 
of notice, transition provisions, and the provision 
for an employment service account are repealed, 
Claims procedure is amended by a provision that 
any duties of a deputy may be performed by any 
other official designated by the State agency for 
the purpose. 
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RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE * 


In the 4 weeks ended April 26, 1940, the regional 
offices of the Railroad Retirement Board received 
125,366 claims for railroad unemployment insur- 
ance (table 2), a decrease of about 11 percent from 
the claims received in the comparable 4-week 
period ended March 29. Although the average 
number of claims per week was lower than in any 
month since December 1939, the number of claims 
received in each of the first 3 weeks in April was 
higher than the receipts in the last week of March. 

The claims series indicates that unemployment 
among eligible workers declined from an average 
of 70,000 in the second half of February and the 
first half of March to an average of 62,500 in the 
second half of March and the first half of April. 
The validity of this comparison, however, may be 
affected by an increase of over 4,200 between the 
middle of March and the middle of April in the 
number of employees who have exhausted their 
benefit rights for the current year. 
data for class I railroads compiled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission suggest that after 
discounting the effect of exhaustions the decline 
in unemployment among eligible workers is the 
net result of the seasonal reemployment of mainte- 
nance-of-way workers and of reduced employment 
in railroad shops and for the train-and-engine 


crews. 


Employment 


*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 
Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Statis- 


tics, Social Security Board. 


Applications for certificate of benefit rights from 
workers who have become unemployed for the 
first time since the middle of June 1939 were re- 


Table 2.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Applica- 
tions for certificate of benefit rights and claims 
received, certificates of waiting-period credit issued, 
and benefit payments certified, June 1939-April 1940 























































-| Benefit payments certified 
Appli a 
ppl | Claims 
Period cations - 
received| received Num-| Total = 
credit amount amount 
Cumulative 
through Apr. 
26, 1940... __. 202, 327|1, 233, 372| 177, 628| 847, 285|/$12,659,385, $14.94 

Cumulative 

through 
Mar. 29, 1940_| 194, 160) 1, 108, 006) 171,016) 746, 508/11, 188,159; 14.99 
Mar. 30-Apr. 
‘ Lcncsak ae ae 6, 612} 100, 687; 1, 471, 14.61 

Week ended 

Po 4 Se 2,013; 32,829) 1,7 26, 302,468; 14.73 

fp 1,477| 32,533) 1,346) 27,018) 304, 14. 60 

|| SRE 1, 31,1 1, 23,913) 347,361 14. 53 

PS 2,901 28,856; 1,527) 23,114 14. 57 
Weekly averages: 

Period ended 

Sept. 1, 19391__ 8,965; 26,151) 8,1 12, 1, 14.91 
Sept. 2-29.._.....| 2,457) 27,961) 3,735) 21,737; 317,349) 1460 
Sept. 30-Oct. 27.| 2,223 31, 328) 2,061) 15,658) 233, 14. 
Oct. { & 4,253; 20,42 2,759} 14,17: 217, 15.3% 
Dec, 2-29_....--. 5,284; 28,447) 4,064) 18,783; 284,403) 15.15 
Dec. 30, 1939- 

Feb. 2, 1940___. 3,780} 36,357) 4,516) 26,803) 403,214) 15.04 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 2,279; 34,488) 2,41 P 422,607; 15.12 
Mar. 2-29..___. 1,603) 35, 2, 28,833; 428,538) 14.86 
Mar. 30-Apr. 26 2, 31, 4 1,553} 25,1 367,807; 14.61 

1 Number of weeks used to obtain weekly a for period ended Sept. 
1, 1939, is as follows: for Trane 16-Sept. 1); for claims and 


ications, 11 
certificates of waiting- credit, 9 (July 1-Sept. 1); for benefit payments, 


7 Guly 16-Sept. 1). 


Table 1.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Average benefit payment, average daily benefit amount, and average 
number of compensable days of unemployment for benefit certifications, July 1939-April 1940! 














Certifications with 8 compen- Certifications with 1-7 compen- 
All certifications sable days sable days 
Average Average 
Period Percent 
Average Avene — of Average Avene Average | Average — 
- —— F benefit compen- b—. 9 ——. benelit —— Kn compen- 
pay amount le oakene pepme amount | Peymen amount sable 
days days 
TE | eS a eee $14. 91 $2. 31 6.45 57.7 $18. 49 $2. 31 $9. 97 $2. 31 4.32 
 §¢ 4 GeeReRAstsseme seers 14. 60 2.31 6. 30 55.9 18. 51 2.31 9. 50 2. 30 4.13 
Ea eee ee 14. 90 229 6.48 58.5 18. 31 2.29 9.92 2.29 4.34 
Oct. 28-Dee. 1 15. 34 2.26 6.72 63. 2 18. 15 2.27 10.19 2. 25 4.51 
Dee. 2-Dee. 29 15. 15 22 6. 82 65. 5 17. 76 222 10. 35 2.26 4.58 
EG Tl! in wn ontieamaaimmbnakadell 15. 04 223 6. 80 64.8 17. 76 2.22 10. 35 2.26 4.38 
Feb. 3-Mar. 1 15.12 2.23 6. 84 65.7 17.75 2.22 10. 40 2. 26 4.60 
SE PL Ulin cncodon ocumeeeananeibnionls 14. 86 2. 24 6.71 63.4 17. 68 2.21 10. 19 223 4.47 
ON Se eee 14. 61 2. 24 6. 59 59.9 17. 76 2.22 10. 19 2.28 4.47 
Week ended: 
CS 5 Pere ke 14. 73 2. 25 6. 61 62.3 17. 76 2.22 9. 89 2.29 4.32 
BES Bi occ ncocccstowscsnteaneteetneess 14. 60 2. 25 6. 57 58.4 17. 84 22 10. 42 2.29 4.55 
ME Biivenacdusccenerccenthinsannind 14. 53 2.24 6. 61 60.3 17. 76 2.22 10. 15 2.26 4.49 
Apr. 26 é 14. 57 2. 24 6. 56 58.6 17. 76 222 10. 19 2. 26 4.51 





























1 All data except average benefit payment for all certifications are based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each regional office. 
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Table 3.—Railroad unemployment insurance: Number 
and amount of benefit payments certified, by State 
of residence of beneficiary, Mar. 30-Apr. 26, 1940! 

















State Number | Amount 

Total. _- 100, 687 |$1, 471, 226 
an eecmndunne 221 3, 420 
en imdinccbencnnansccade 4, 437 70, 869 
Colorado _---. 2, 831 41, 588 
— ii ahidinuckGideks chacwesnecesucstict 507 7, 582 

Riis cikccuisiceimeihomactige 115 1, 635 

District of Columbia. scl asbibipis dis ca aidan 90 1, 264 
ei inttndnbn tian ecdewconnneancssveatssias 673 9, 904 
Sena batancmcecaceescecnccnacecesnsens 743 10, 451 
igi iinemeihnbn dani nhdnsinninacecsocsesecasn 989 15, 345 
hen cin nbeleiananendnecosencsesseia 7, 826 112, 741 
ET SRI SCRE SS eC 3, 503 51, 923 
eit cee ane ckacececosceesescesecsench 3, 704 52, 776 
SE patnentescmietibedasiacnnenencesecueccnssneus 3, 694 53, 448 
An tihiicieintdheencnwcocensesenasnaneiad 1, 415 19, 798 
Louisiana. 1, 215 15, 265 
Maine. - _- 979 13, 339 
een hilar eicananrencmcnenhas ninnene 592 8, 239 
sh lance anceaunawibnenesdesion 1, 144 17, 361 
iliac nedulindetudwancesnecckewsconeasnn 2, 419 35, 615 
ci cecuiatnnhaninipnapbawhinssnenns 5, 666 84, 439 
a ANE CE eee 647 9, 177 
= 4, 477 66, 962 
Montana_-. 1, 476 21, 849 
ities onitinmnna ts ntemnvececencesonasescece. 3, 177 46, 918 
ae 462 7, 136 
a iictnel acannon tie nonmannwinncnmewes 251 3, 601 
 iicttncintlidih eisai otnanemssnteecncoeews 1, 847 26, 749 
sic taetnideta kn np osenwndaieanunaneneal 673 10, 912 
Tee a cmmniione 7, 901 115, 083 
tate na aencumncanenonnsaneeen $28 12, 447 
North Dakota. 1, 581 , 692 
ee enstrtibrnenntdinnccettinwcconnnseee 6, 013 87, 567 
ie lin eniconsanecesace 1, 260 19, 487 
EE a a 989 14, 493 
Pennsylvania. - iil Sinetron cc 7, 403 96, 448 
incivdnntemitnaceiancecescu jksglinecbariediaee 130 2, 106 
EES RR ET ET : SEIS: 391 6, 058 
South Dakota_- ELS EERE ee TE 838 11, 725 
ee. lcs etcencpentaccseneplerinemtanohenniod 1, 109 15, 250 
indi caiindanicdtinceoncccancuncenenaccseul 3, 453 50, 654 
cones... wan ne------------------------- +--+] 286 4, 493 
gevie .| 944 13, 740 
Se ge | 3,508 53, 412 

on SOE 20, 561 

bb rern continental United States... 496 7, 352 





1 Based on 20-percent sample of benefit certifications for each day in each 
regional office. 


ceived in April at an average weekly rate of over 
2,000 as compared with weekly receipts of about 
1,600 in March. Here again averages may be 
misleading, since the figures week by week show no 
change from March except for a large increase in 
the last week in April. 

An unmistakable decline occurred in April in 
the volume of certifications both for waiting-period 
credit and for benefit payment. The weekly aver- 
age of certificates of waiting-period credit issued 
was reduced from 2,130 in March to 1,653 in 
April, and the average number of benefit certifi- 


cations per week dropped from over 28,800 to 
about 25,200. Apart from the decline in the 
number of claims, these decreases are attributable 
to a reduction in the proportion of effective claims, 
that is, claims containing registrations with re- 
spect to 8 or more days of unemployment in the 
half month. 

The decline in benefit certifications was con- 
siderably more pronounced for initial certifica- 
tions in the benefit year than for certifications for 
the second and subsequent benefit payments. 
The number of initial benefit certifications in the 
4-week period ended April 26 was 5,808 as con- 
trasted with 9,069 in the 4-week period ended 
March 29. At the same time a substantial in- 
crease from 3,641 in March to 5,053 in April 
occurred in the number of final benefit certifica- 
tions, as the result of exhaustion of benefit rights 
for the current year. Since the volume of initial 
certifications in April did not substantially exceed 
the number of final certifications, the number of 
current benefit accounts on April 26 was practically 
the same as on March 29, the corresponding 
figures being 128,727 and 127,989. 

The amount of benefits certified in April was 
nearly $1.5 million. The average per certifica- 
tion applying to a 15-day period with 8 or more 
days of unemployment was $14.61, a drop of 
1.7 percent from the March average. As shown 
in table 1, based on a 20-percent sample, the fall 
in the average is due primarily to a decline in the 
proportion of beneficiaries with 8 compensable 
days in the half month; the proportion decreased 
from 63.4 percent in March to 59.9 percent in 
April. This change is consistent with the increase 
in the proportion of claims showing 7 or fewer 
days of unemployment in the half month, men- 
tioned above. There was no change in the average 
number of compensable days or the average daily 
benefit amount for the certifications with 1 to 7 
compensable days, and the slight upward change 
in the average daily benefit amount for claims with 
8 compensable days would serve to increase 
rather than decrease the average benefit payment. 

In table 3 the number of benefit certifications 
and the amount of benefits for the 4 weeks ended 
April 26 are shown by the State of residence of 
the beneficiary. The figures are calculated from 
a 20-percent sample of certifications. 
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PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


* DIVISION OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE RESEARCH 


STATISTICS FOR THE UNITED STATES, APRIL 1940 


From March to April the total sum expended 
in the continental United States for payments to 
recipients of public assistance and earnings of 
persons employed under Federal work programs 
declined 0.4 percent to $279.5 million. The 
data on expenditures exclude all costs of ad- 
ministering the various programs and of materials, 
equipment, and supplies required for the opera- 
tion of work projects. For April it is estimated 
that total payments for assistance and earnings 
benefited 6.2 million households in which there 
were 17.9 million persons. Compared with the 
estimates for March, these figures represent 
decreases of 2.9 percent in the number of house- 
holds and 3.8 percent in the number of persons. 

The slight decline in total assistance and 


earnings in April reflects, for the most part, the 
influence of reductions in the total amount 
earned by persons employed on projects of the 
Work Projects Administration and in aggregate 
expenditures for general relief. Total earnings 
on WPA projects declined 3.6 percent to $119.9 
million, and the average weekly number of persons 
employed on such projects decreased 7.4 percent 
to 2.1 million. April expenditures for general 
relief payments totaled $37.8 million, or 6.0 
percent less than the total of such payments in 
the preceding month. 

Total earnings under the out-of-school work 
program of the National Youth Administration 
and the amount of subsistence payments certified 
by the Farm Security Administration were also 


Chart I.—Public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, January 1933-April 1940 
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smaller in April. The amount earned under the 
out-of-school work program of the NYA declined 
5.4 percent, and the total number of persons em- 
ployed decreased 4.5 percent. Subsistence pay- 
ments certified by the FSA were 10.9 percent be- 
low the March level, but such payments comprise 
an extremely small share of total assistance and 


The total amount earned by persons employed 
on Federal work and construction projects other 
than those of the WPA, NYA, and CCC moved 
upward for the first time since September of last 


year. Aggregate earnings on such projects in- 
creased 15.6 percent to $40.4 million, and the 
average weekly number of persons employed rose 
11.1 percent. Increases of 3.3 percent in the total 
amount earned by persons enrolled in the CCC and 
3.0 percent in the average number of enrollees 
reflect the influence of a new enrollment in the 
first month of the quarter. April earnings of en- 
rollees amounted to $18.1 million. Under the 
student work program of the NYA, total earnings 
and the total number of persons employed were 
3.1 and 1.7 percent higher, respectively, than in 


Table 1.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by months, January 1938-April 1940 ' 






























































[In thousands] 
Obligations incurred ! for— Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs § 
Subsistence 
none | National Youth Adminis. Prine 
tration , ther Fed- 

Year and month Total Special types General pt ge Civilian | Proen s eral work 

of public relief Adminis. | .Conserva- | hija and con- 

assistance 3 tration tion Corps * Student Out-of- tration # struction 

work school work ration projects # 

program program 
| 
1938 total__........- $3, 487, 182 $508, 980 $476, 202 $22, 587 $230, 318 $19, 508 $41, 560 $1, 750, 836 $437, 101 
i cick acon 237, 244 40, 103 46, 404 2, 204 19, 940 1, 996 2, 552 93, 060 30, 985 
ae 245, 819 40, 573 47, 207 2, 473 19, 461 2, 166 2, 688 103, 092 28, 159 
i asi 263, 215 41, 284 47, 471 2, 577 18, 336 2, 203 2, 739 119, 693 28, 912 
ag Red cia tceccenmcienal 273, 945 41, 478 41, 113 2, 325 18, 311 2, 255 2, 766 131, 419 34, 278 
ais phi aceeehdacs ann nmnnente 283, 620 41, 740 37, 337 2, 156 18, 014 2, 406 3, 075 137, 916 40, 976 
No SS HE” 294, 349 41, 825 36, 747 1, 756 17, 174 1, 550 3, 585 146, 068 45, 644 
ERE 298, 990 42, 422 35, 999 1, 291 19, 848 iis 3, 701 155, 709 40, 020 
SN RID 307, 208 42, 815 36, 244 1, 117 20, 334 6 3, 903 167, 999 34, 790 
SF 312, 263 43, 264 35, 406 1, 231 18, 767 211 3, 930 169, 659 30, 795 
i aE 320, 205 43, 762 34, 934 1, 492 20, 367 1, 980 4, 028 176, 100 37, 632 
ES eee: 325, 585 44, 368 36, 476 1, 703 20, 514 2, 408 4, 193 177, 229 38, 694 
iidinininmeconen 324, 651 45, 347 40, 865 2, 262 19, 252 2,417 4, 400 172, 892 37, 216 
1939 total. _._...._. 3, 494, 496 565, 860 481, 732 19, 050 230, 513 22, 707 51, 538 1, 565, 224 557, 872 
See 316, 273 45, 897 43, 701 2, 391 20, 642 2, 266 4, 347 160, 606 36, 423 
ETE ITTTE NS: 310, 087 46, 191 45, 028 2, 327 20, 489 2, 457 4,472 154, 765 34. 158 
ES 318, 468 46, 369 46, 587 2, 492 18, 103 2, 446 4, 451 162, 596 35, 424 
Saag Mis inn comnitintithieinanencer 309, 348 46, 201 41,277 2, 242 19, 974 2, 404 4,318 152, 457 40, 385 
OES a cee 308, 041 46, 161 39, 237 1, 687 20, 432 2, 404 4, 236 147, 979 45, 765 
A RES 304, 526 47, 080 37, 052 1, 284 18, 637 1, 935 3, 993 140, 597 53, 948 
See 279, 112 47, 518 36, 264 828 19, 317 (10) 2, 561 122, 112 50, 512 
| SSSR 276, 47,756 38, 234 1, 211 19, 372 5 4,145 111, 593 5A, 232 
ss ESS 258, 231 47, 937 38, 647 846 17, 097 306 4, 222 93, 050 56, 126 
Ria staat al coecerinigcs 268, 47, 898 38, 699 876 19, 308 2, 390 4, 437 101, 986 52, 965 
SERS 271, 760 48, 259 38, 277 1, 156 19, 321 2, 952 4, 864 105, 589 51, 342 
pliiidinsieia-tnniinvnliiteesitintit 273, 541 48, 592 38, 728 1,710 17, 621 2, 962 5, 442 111, 804 46, 592 
1940 

TCS a 270, 509 50, 678 42, 508 1, 992 19, 426 2, 852 5, 816 109, 757 37, 390 
a 274, 068 51, 183 41, 489 2, 309 19, 605 | 3, 100 | 6, 140 115, 035 25, 207 
REPS eS 280, 499 51, 227 40, 213 2, 805 17, 479 | 3, 261 | 6, 251 | 124, 356 34, 907 
i i ies ccochalin ideal 279, 469 51. 579 37, 805 2, 500 18, 051 3, 361 5,911 119, 910 40, 352 








1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 52-53, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude cost of administration and of materials, equipment, and other 
items incident to operation of work programs. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 

2 nning January 1940, include cost of hospitalization and burials. 

§ Payments to recipients from Federal, State, and local funds for pr ms 
administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, and 
from State and local funds for programs administered under State laws with- 
oUt Figunes fromthe FSA: : t net tof t vouch 

rom ; represent net amount of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and value of commodities semhaned $9 the FSA and dis- 
tributed during month. 

5 include earnings of persons certified as in need of relief and earn- 
ings of all other persons employed on work and construction hoy mers financed 
in whole or in from Federalfunds. Figures for the CCC include earn- 


ings of enrolled persons only. 
Figures estimated by the CCC by multiplying average monthly number 
of persons enrolled by average of $70 for each month through June 1939, $67 


41 


for July-October, and $66.25 for subsequent months. This average amount 
is based on amount of obligations incurred for cash allowances and for clothing, 
— subsistence, and medical care of persons enrolled, and for certain 
other items. 

’ Figures for January 1938—June 1939 from the WPA, Division of Statistics 
for subsequent months from the NY A; represent earnings during all pay-roll 
periods ended during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 
sons employed on projects operated by the WPA and, for July 1938 and 
subsequent months, earnings of persons employed on Federal agency projects 
— by transfer of WPA funds; cover all pay-roll periods ended during 
month. 

* Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction and 
Public Employment; represent earnings on other work and construction 
projects financed in whole or in part from Federal funds and cover all oe 
periods ended during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

10 Less than $500. 


Social Security 














March. Total obligations incurred for payments 
to recipients of old-age assistance, aid to depend- 
ent children, and aid to the blind increased 0.7 
percent to $51.6 million. 

Of the total sum spent for assistance and 
earnings in April, earnings on WPA projects 
accounted for the largest share—42.9 percent. 
Obligations incurred for the special types of 
public assistance represented 18.5 percent of 
the total, earnings on other Federal work and 
construction projects 14.4 percent, and general 
relief payments 13.5 percent. The remaining 


types of assistance and earnings comprised 10.7 
percent of the total. 

The total amount expended for assistance 
and earnings in April 1940 was 9.7 percent 
smaller than the amount spent in the same month 
of 1939. Most of the impetus to this decline 
was supplied by a decrease of 21.3 percent in 
the total amount earned by persons employed on 
WPA projects, but expenditures for general relief, 
earnings of CCC enrollees, and earnings on other 
Federal work and construction projects had also 
declined. Larger sums were spent in April of this 






































Table 2.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 
United States, by months, January 1938-April 1940! 
{In thousands] 
Estimated un- | 
| Recipients of special types of 
es —~ |e public assistance 3 Ciena Persons employed under Federal work programs‘* 
a which sub- 
| Cases | _Sistence 
| Aid to depend- receiy- | Payments National Youth 
Year end month ent children inggen-| Were, cer- Administration § Other 
Per- ; at gen" tified by 
sons t Old- Aid to| .°8! | the Farm Civilian Work | Federal 
House- | 5005 'D | age as- relief 4 Conserva- Projects | work and 
these the Security Stu- 
holds | house-| sist- blind Adminis- tion dent | Out-of- | Admin- | construc- 
holds | *=¢¢ | Fami-| Chil- tration’ | Corps’ work | Sehool | istration’ tion 
lies dren pro- work projects 1° 
| | gram | Program 
1938 
CC Eee 5,771 | 17,506 | 1,600 234 578 57, 1,893 108 285 310 146 1,801 334 
RRS: 6,089 | 18,638 | 1,623 241 505 50 | 1,906 119 278 320 152 2, 001 316 
Sp irtdsdtedcacesedshewonsudie 6,480 | 19,967 | 1,646 247 610 60; 1,904 126 262 327 155 2, 319 337 
MAC bibnndintnesdtacincaasnenl 6, 578 | 20,357 | 1,662 252 622 60; 1,815 117 262 334 159 2, 538 391 
ti nibrncckwnsinndmnhen 6,686 | 20,685 | 1,677 256 630 62 1,606 112 257 329 179 2, 638 487 
Piblinéndinensncccedancmmenntl 6,684 | 20,774) 1,657 258 638 62; 1,648 93 245 219 209 2,741 541 
LG RSE SRA AES 6, 637 | 20,685 | 1,707 260 640 63 1,610 70 ,  S See 215 2, 996 460 
Di riasthaccacesenrseenhiel 6,772 | 21,192 1,716 265 651 64; 1,581 62 290 2 219 3, 122 338 
ia icawhunnintadisassirddidiel 6, 812 217; 1,731 268 659 65 | 1,526 69 268 49 221 3, 209 365 
be 1, 746 271 664 65 1,497 79 291 322 220 3, 282 377 
1, 762 274 672 66; 1,518 89 293 364 230 3, 330 377 
1,776 280 684 67 | 1,631 115 275 372 240 3, 156 369 
1, 787 287 700 67 | 1,772 126 295 372 237 3, 016 352 
1,799 296 717 67 1,844 13 296 382 242 2, 990 342 
1,813 298 720 67 | 1,851 127 259 380 236 3, 004 350 
1, 830 296 714 68 | 1,724 114 285 384 228 2, 786 392 
1, 832 299 721 68 | 1,644 87 292 372 225 2, 638 439 
1, 842 311 748 68 | 1,568 69 266 2380 214 2, 570 488 
1, 858 312 7 69 | 1,540 46 288 (4) 207 2, 279 491 
1, 871 $12 750 69 | 1,583 72 289 1 211 1, 967 496 
1, 884 313 752 69 | 1,671 50 255 70 225 1,715 492 
999 1, 804 313 752 69 | 1,633 50 288 362 238 1, 867 475 
098 1, 903 313 752 69 | 1,565 65 292 423 261 1, 946 452 
ES eer 6, 183 17, 695 | 1,908 315 759 70 | 1,564 97 266 434 296 2, 109 403 
1940 
Sa 6,378 | 18,436 | 1,924 325 783 70 | 1,689 107 293 437 322 2, 136 319 
i inicnnndbigandackuadienes 6,451 | 18,716 | 1,929 327 792 70 | 1,687 115 296 454 336 2, 293 295 
March... . --| 6,431 | 18,638 | 1,935 | 334 | 804 71 | 1,636 119 264 472 335 2, 204 306 
| Sean ef OG 339 | 814 71 | 1,546 86 272 480 320 2, 125 340 



































1 See the Bulletin, February 1940, pp. 54-55, for information for 1933-37. 
Figures exclude administrative employees. Figures are partly estimated 
and subject to revision. 
os —~ ee by the Work Projects Administration and the Social Security 

oard. 

3 Includes recipients assisted from Federal, State, and local funds for pro- 
grams administered under State plans approved by the Social Security Board, 
and from State and local funds for administered under State laws 
without Federal participation. Boglaning January 1940, includes cases 
receiving hospitalization and/or burial only 
» ym map January 1940, includes cases receiving hospitalization and/or 

urial only 

5 Figures from the FSA; represent net number of emergency grant vouchers 
certified to cases and number of cases receiving commodities purchased by 
the FSA and distributed during month. Ordinarily only 1 grant voucher 
per case is certified per month. 

6 Figures include persons certified as in need of relief and all other persons 
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cmptezes on work and construction oa financed in whole or in part 
from Federal funds. Figures for the CCC include enrolled persons only. 

’ Figures are averages computed by the CCC from reports on camber of 
~ enrolled on 10th, 20th, and last day of each — Loe for the 

dian Division, for which averages are computed from d reports. 

§ Figures for January 1938-June 1939 from the WPA Division of Statistics, 
for subsequent monthsfrom the NYA; ~apennent number of different persons 
employed during month. 

* Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent average weekly 
number of persons employed during month on projects operated by the WPA 
and, for July 1938 and subsequent months, persons employed on Federal 
agency projects financed by transfer of WPA funds. 

10 Figures from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Construction 
and Public Employment; represent average weekly number of persons em- 

ployed on other work and construction projects financed in whe @ or in part 

from Federal funds during monthly period ended on 15th of specified month. 

1! Less than 500 persons. 
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year for the special types of public assistance, 
earnings under each of the work programs of the 
NYA, and subsistence payments of the FSA. 

Fluctuations in total income payments in the 
continental United States during the period 
January 1929—April 1940 are shown in chart II. 
This chart indicates the relative importance of 
different types of income payments, including 
those for direct relief and work relief. 


General Relief 


In April an estimated number of 1.5 million 
general relief cases in the continental United 
States received assistance payments amounting 
to $37.8 million. These aggregate figures, which 
include estimates for six States, are the smallest 
monthly totals since July of last year. General 
relief payments are made from State and/or local 
funds without Federal financial participation; 
they include assistance in cash and in kind and 
expenditures for providing medical care, hospital- 


ization, and burials to recipients. Excluded from 
the data on payments are all costs of administer. 
ing general relief and of special programs financed 
with general relief funds. Under general relief 
programs the case may be a family, a group of 
unrelated persons living together as an economic 
unit, or an individual. 

In the group of 42 States reporting completely 
for both March and April, the total number of 
cases aided decreased 5.2 percent, and the total 
amount of payments declined 5.9 percent. Fewer 
cases were assisted in April than in March in 32 
of these States, and total expenditures jor assist- 
ance were lower in 31 States. The number of 
cases receiving assistance decreased more than 
10 percent in California, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Ohio, Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. Re- 
ductions of more than 10 percent in the total 
amount of payments occurred in Delaware, Iowa, 
Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, 
Utah, Washington, and Wyoming. Washington 
reported the largest relative declines in both cases 


Chart Il.—Index of income payments in the continental United States, January 1929-April 1940! 
[Average month 1929= 100] 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, National Income Division. 
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and payments—32.2 and 28.8 percent, respec- 
tively. 

Of the 11 States in which larger sums were 
expended for general relief in April, only Georgia 
and New Mexico reported upward changes of 


more than 10 percent. 


The largest relative in- 


crease in the number of cases—9.2 percent—oc- 
curred in Nevada. 
Comparable data on total payments in April 
1939 and April 1940 are available for 37 States. 


Table 3.—General relief in the continental United States, by States, April 1940! 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 25, 1940] 





















































Percentage change from— 
Number of pe ner of Average bMaseh 18600 Ant 
cases obligations arch 1 — Di 
State receiving | incurred for | ®™0unt per 
relief relief 2 ane 
Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of 
cases obligations cases obligations 
Total for continental United States *_..........- 1,566,000 | @87, 906,000 |... 2... nn) ccc senso ene tes.s2-05ahannsesennnesen neaneeeeenen 
Total for 43 States reporting adequate data___-__-. 1, 496, 531 37, 045, 336 $24.75 4—5§.2 Gand Bsr scnineinnsbllecillnaieisatlie minions 
CI oo. cee ccucneeieeeeeeuieniinns 2, 435 24, 183 9. 93 +1.8 1 +11.8 +%.3 
DTT ccncantnsnadtddbathasednaneadiiimcaeniats 3, 251 47,099 14.49 +3.7 +2.7 +15.7 +34. 2 
Pink v0 bv wendicboncndastbimnetiibieiamnnaheenen 3, 698 18, 033 4.88 +1.8 +3.0 —3.7 —2.2 
TT SIMA SESE LAS TIE EEE: Sei ST 5 130, 589 § 3, 621, 718 27.73 —11.6 —.2 —4.8 —12.4 
I EERE CENTS SEL EE ORT EERE 13, 408 216, 16. 14 —6.6 —7.1 —6.4 —4.0 
ARS NALA EET RE «EMS 21, 065 608, 684 28. 90 —3.2 —5.7 6) ) 
| REIRSON RSP r ee ee 1,777 31, 905 17.95 —5.7 —22.0 —14.6 —2.8 
DEES GF GUREIOO., 2 cockncuctinamemneicusammmibenbedel 2,278 58, 654 25. 75 —3.6 —5.9 +29.1 +22. 4 
2S ae a ee ee 8, 937 63, 561 7.11 +1.7 +2.7 +19. 1 +23. 4 
Ee ea ae 6, 979 42, 303 6. 06 —1.4 +13.0 +8.2 +7.0 
SI sass ir sneichiaratbicenionailaliadinlacailadiiaamad sad iadilal 2, 354 34, 281 14. 56 +.2 +1.2 +5.6 +14.5 
Illinois ‘ . 153, 612 3, 965, 288 25. 81 —3.7 —4.8 —2.2 —14.4 
AEE RARR TES RES ES ARE DESEO RTE BES 48, 809 691, 454 14.17 —5.0 —9.4 ( i 
DEC 42 i icnadchdnbasdinieesesenaea nian 32, 356 595, 985 18. 42 —8.3 —14.4 . ( 
TARPS RAMA ARE ER RET 21, 893 346, 720 15. 84 (’) ) () 
SITING. ive cipiniiiciin'ncaocakauincineaciana nad aaa 9, 662 141, 523 14. 65 —3.6 —5.2 +20.1 +35.7 
a 11, 692 310, 675 26. 57 —1.8 —2.5 ® +.7 
FEET SSS FS ss aS 9, 496 199, 21. 05 —6.0 —13.6 —13.8 —18.5 
TIL... .cannccasnuntiddsenaneinaninmebiieiiia in 72, 613 2, 024, 486 27.88 —.3 —3.1 (®) +2.9 
SRA Ey Py Sek EES 68, 583 1, 457, 588 21. 25 —3.9 —7.5 —13.5 —11.9 
SS ETI SONORA TS Riga = OF oP ee 42, 403 960, 984 22. 66 —3.7 —11.2 —7.5 —14,7 
mn ag queeuni 1, 200 8, 368 6. 97 —15.0 —11.2 (5) 
TGR SPREE LES REPS LE TERS 23, 931 | 299, 674 12. 52 —10.9 —17.4 —38.7 —32.0 
STI 0-3. a: oss cesnintibaiipesintotieniacgichaicaliguaianeanaaaaaa aac tanaakd 5, 260 93, 17. 86 +2.1 +1.2 ® —15.4 
AST SG EEE REGIE 8S 2 SE 10, 847 | 152, 187 14. 03 —5.2 —5.3 +5.6 +11.1 
SE ME IS Ree 25 ee 864 16, 578 19. 19 +9.2 +7.4 +22. 6 +19.3 
SS sindtsndiddiniiiatendnnchncminiahi a esiieaiade 51, 552 1, 239, 135 24. 04 —6.3 —9.6 —28.8 —25.3 
| i aReeR eRe sks 2, 242 20, 614 9. 19 +5.5 +18.8 (® ® 
IIE. icine acaiciisametieuiscaeeaebune caliente 273, 185 9, 767, 889 35. 76 —1.7 —3.6 —8.6 —10.0 
ET RLS OE oS ac PURITIS OS 6, 811 | 41, 235 6. 05 —4.2 —5.1 +11.2 +18. 5 
TION 2. 5s unset cinnigstoteteitedisip nulla aiahdceanaih 5, 613 100, 339 17. 88 +7.1 +3.5 —4.7 —7.6 
A i i ad aeipiineet abcde al ® 100, 609 ® 1, 652, 484 16. 42 —15.7 —13.7 +11.8 +4.9 
A ENTRAR IE EIN A ROE 11, 933 | 190, 401 15. 96 —4.3 —3.7 —3.3 —5.6 
RRR SL RS 217, 251 | 5, 984, 133 27. 54 —1.6 —8.0 —2.7 —20.0 
RIN, din acacicincipowmnnnciinabeaianinieh cabins 2, 081 | 18, 326 9. 02 +3.0 +3.8 —24.6 —26.8 
AL LG TLRS ALERT TG A 2 IERIE SES 12, 589 | 101, 485 8. 06 —11.0 —6.1 —15.9 —2.9 
a oe well aan 5, 573 | 111, 703 20. 04 —9.2 —20.0 +8.6 +10.4 
| LSS LI HR ee eee 3, 123 68, 574 21. 96 —.4 —5.5 —5.8 —1.4 
| LESLIE PELE LE HEELS 8, 919 93, 347 10. 47 —6.7 —4.0 —11.5 —5.8 
PEIOD.«: .nidndinsdbiedadunndinamcaniuatubseaaimickad 914, 571 * 203, 914 13. 99 —32.2 —28.8 —16.0 +18.6 
Pe TOE... ..c. cnncumenecssonneecuiumnamsen 16, 986 191, 889 11. 30 —2.4 —1.3 —13.5 —8.5 
ERECT EN EF LEER TE 51, 865 1, 195, 037 23. 04 —.3 —2.4 ® +11.7 
[ee ee 1, 686 32, 593 19. 33 —11.7 —10.6 —233.4 —27.3 
Total for 6 States for which figures are estimated '°_| 49, 600 
EOE OLA LEA SRR EE 8A ee } 5, 600 
RII. cs waanancondaeaeeiinimaiintilinad | 7, 900 
GE a «nc cccudenecpsccusciantmdamaiah oa 13, 300 
OS ees. cuaincsteeietiiiddusinitinas | 11, 600 
IL... ncnactpibonessninsisasiinabisseceatiiias 6, 200 
BD cccapnchecanneintocwwciisaaidnbiauaaae ~--==-| 5, 000 | 




















1 These data differ from those published prior to January 1940, because 
they include cases receiving hospitalization and/or burial only and total 
obligations incurred for these services, in addition to cases receiving money 

yments, assistance in kind, and medical care, and obligations incurred 
or such assistance. 

? From State and local funds. Excludes cost of administration; of ma- 
terials, equipment, and other items incident to operation of work-relief 

s; and of special programs. 

§ Partly estimated. $ 

‘ Percentage change for 41 States and the District of Columbia; does not 
include Kansas. 

§ Does not include payments for hospitalization and burials amounting 
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pc 2 rrr because number of cases receiving these services only is not avail- 
able. 
6 Not computed, because comparable data are not available. 

1 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

§ Does not include payments for medical care amounting to $64,337, because 
number of cases receiving this service ms is not available. 

* Does not include payments for medical care, hospitalization, and burials 
— ——s because number of cases receiving these services only 

not available. 

10 Estimated by the Social Security Board for all States except New Hamp- 
shire, South Dakota, and Tennessee, for which estimates were made by 
State agencies. 
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In a number of these States there had been marked 
changes in the total amounts expended for relief. 
Total obligations were smaller in April 1940 in 
21 States, with the declines ranging from 1.4 to 
32.0 percent; decreases of 20 percent or more were 
recorded for Delaware, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas, and Wyo- 
ming. In the 16 States with larger total expendi- 
tures in April of this year, the increases ranged 
from 0.7 to 35.7 percent; in Alabama, Arizona, 
the District of Columbia, Florida, and Louisiana, 
total payments were more than 20 percent above 
the April 1939 levels. 


Special Types of Public Assistance 


In April a total of $51.7 million was expended 
for payments to recipients of old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind 
in the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 


and Hawaii. This aggregate amount includes 
payments made under State plans approved by 
the Social Security Board and payments made 
under State laws without Federal financial par- 
ticipation. All costs of administering the pro- 
grams are excluded from the data on payments, 

From March to April the total amount of ob- 
ligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance in all jurisdictions increased less than 
1 percent, but, compared with the total expendi- 
ture in the same month of last year, aggregate 
payments in April 1940 were greater by $5.0 
million or 10.7 percent. The largest relative 
expansion from April 1939 occurred in total pay- 
ments for aid to dependent children, which totaled 
17.7 percent more than in the same month a year 
earlier. Total obligations for old-age assistance 
were 9.1 percent greater in April 1940, and total 
expenditures for aid to the blind amounted to 5.2 
percent more. 


Table 4.—Special types of public assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by months, 
January 1938-April 1940 ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1940] 





Number of recipients 


Amount of obligations incurred for payments to recipients ! 







































































| ] 
| | 
Year and month | |Aid to dependent children ? 
| Old-age | Aid to the Total | Old-age assist- | Aid to depend-| Aid to the 
| assistance | | blind ance | ent children ? blind 
| Families Children 
i i 
ee ee | ||| $404, 797,218 | $390, 402,054 | $03, 427,924} $10, 967, 240 
1, 602, 025 | 218, 009 | 541, 224 33, 595 39, 050, 567 | 31, 227, 485 7, 014, 662 808, 420 
1, 625, 539 224, 737 557, 613 35, 149 39, 510, 592 | 31, 443, 867 7, 222, 287 844, 488 
1, 648, 306 231, 001 572, 582 36, 393 40, 217, 107 | 31, 821, 575 7, 524, 472 871, 060 
1, 664, 541 236, 241 585, 190 37, 218 40, 522, 133 | 32, 115, 423 7, 530, 714 875, 996 
1, 680, 051 240, 079 594, 024 38, 131 | 40, 787, 565 | 32, 364, 745 7, 540, 168 882, 652 
1, 659, 295 | 243, 422 608, 335 38, 783 | 40, 872, 494 | 32, 323, 431 7, 644, 607 904, 456 
1, 709, 812 244, 712 606, 164 39, 596 | 41, 475, 321 | 32, 875, 578 7, 671, 460 928, 283 
1, 719, 124 251, 743 620, 181 40, 195 | 41, 884, 379 | 32, 965, 264 7, 978, 814 | 942, 301 
1, 733, 999 254, 839 628, 755 41, 002 42, 336, 545 33, 309, 172 8, O71, 316 956, 057 
1, 638, 457 | 257, 415 633, 703 41, 449 40, 287, 138 | 31, 131, 171 8, 188, 402 967, 565 
1, 764, 569 | 261, 115 641, 681 42, 256 43, 438, 019 | 34, 031, 996 8, 422, 218 983, 805 
1, 779, 292 | 266, ‘ 42, 938 44, 413, 358 | 34, 792, 347 | 8, 618, 854 1, 002, 157 
8 ---| Te Te 554,771,850 | 431, 130, 053 111,191,000 | 12, 450, 797 
1, 790, 055 | 273, 688 670, 046 43, 355 | 44, 969, 281 | 35, 058, 634 | 8, 900, 364 1, 010, 283 
1, 802, 296 | 282, 108 686, 532 43, 740 | 45, 260, 698 | 35, 173, 297 | 9, 067, 631 1, 019, 770 
1, 815, 913 | 284, 262 689, 946 43, 968 45, 440, 042 35, 242, 039 9, 173, 347 1, 024, 
1, 832, 586 | 282, 009 683, 888 44, 240 | 45, 281, 113 | 35, 354, 391 8, 899, 963 1, 026, 759 
1, 835, 246 285, 692 691, 663 44, 161 | 45, 244, 848 | 35, 253, 819 8, 968, 947 1, 022, 082 
1, 845, 040 | 297, 344 717, 990 44, 579 | 46, 166, 438 | 35, 852, 758 | 9, 278, 766 1, 084, 914 
1, 860, 550 | 298, 627 720, 135 44, 897 | 46, 601, 353 | 36, 240, 775 | 9, 325, 066 1, 035, 512 
1, 874, 090 | 298, 915 720, 461 45, 255 | 46, 824, 079 | 36, 431, 580 | 9, 349, 310 1, 043, 189 
1, 887, 459 | 299, 707 722, 217 45, 308 | 47, 014, 370 | 36, 565, 702 9, 402, 706 1, 045, 962 
1, 896, 535 300, 025 722, 040 45, 444 | 46, 971, 749 36, 390, 582 9, 528, 651 1, 052, 516 
1, 905, 968 299, 995 722, 968 45,608 | 47,334, 510 36, 681, 658 9, 590, 850 1, 062, 302 
1, 911, 330 301, 823 730, 195 45, 861 | 47, 663, 069 | 36, 884, 818 9, 705, 399 | 1, 072, 852 
1, 926, 854 | 311, 845 | 753, 845 46, 100 | 49, 745, 865 88, 582, 722 10, 079, 385 1, 083, 758 
1, 932, 465 | 315, 863 763, 308 46, 320 50, 207, 677 | 38, 953, 312 | 10, 214, 433 1, 089, 932 
1, 938, 358 | 320, 683 774, 592 46, 547 50, 302, 226 | 38, 785, 013 | 10, 420, 444 1, 096, 769 
1, 947, 209 | 325, 432 784, 912 46, 885 50, 656, 067 | 39, 002, 967 | 10, 547, 738 1, 105, 362 














1See the Bulletin, July 1939, p. 52, for information for February 1936- 
December 1937. Figures include recipients assisted from Federal, State, and 
local funds for — administered under State plans approved by the 

and recipients assisted from State and | funds only 
for programs under State laws without Federal participation administered 
concurrently with a similar program under an approved plan. 
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2 Includes estimates for Hawaii for January-May 1938. 
3 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration and, 
prior to January 1940, of hospitalization and burials. 
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All but about 2 percent of the total amount of 
obligations incurred for the special types of public 
assistance in April was spent in States administer- 
ing these types of assistance under the Social 
Security Act. Old-age assistance is administered 
under approved plans in all 51 jurisdictions eligible 
for Federal grants. Aid to dependent children is 
administered under the Social Security Act in 42 
jurisdictions, and aid to the blind in 43 jurisdic- 
tions. In April a total of $50.7 million was 
expended for assistance in States with plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. Of this 
amount, $39.0 million was paid to 1.9 million aged 
persons, $10.5 million was received by 325,000 
families in behalf of 785,000 dependent children, 
and $1.1 million was paid to 46,900 recipients of 
aid to the blind. 

In April slightly more than $1 million was spent 
for payments to blind persons and to families with 
dependent children in States in which these groups 
are aided without financial participation by the 
Federal Government. In Illinois, Missouri, Ne- 
vada, and Pennsylvania 24,100 blind persons 
received payments amounting to $682,000. In 
Connecticut, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Nevada, South Dakota, and Texas $340,000 was 
paid to 14,300 families for the assistance of 32,800 
dependent children. 


Old-Age Assistance 


The total number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance in the 51 jurisdictions with plans approved 
by the Social Security Board was 0.5 percent 
higher in April than in March, and the total 
amount of obligations incurred for payments to 
these recipients was 0.6 percent higher. Small 
percentage changes both in the number aided and 
in total payments were recorded for practically 
all States. 

In New Hampshire the expansion evident during 
the first 3 months of the year was continued in 
April with increases of 2.8 percent in the number 
on the rolls and 3.9 percent in expenditures for 
assistance. The minimum age required for eligi- 
bility for old-age assistance in New Hampshire 
was reduced from 70 to 65 years at the beginning 
of 1940. New Mexico reported upward changes 
of 2.2 percent in the number of recipients and 4.0 
percent in total payments. In Texas the number 
assisted declined slightly from March to April, 
but total obligations rose 2.9 percent. 
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Although the number of persons aided in 
Nebraska was practically unchanged, the total 
amount expended for assistance decreased 12.7 
percent. In Nebraska, April payments to recip- 
ients of old-age assistance represented less than 
the full amounts of individual budget deficits, 
whereas payments for March had supplied these 
amounts in full. In Connecticut and Colorado 
total expenditures for assistance were 3.0 and 2.8 
percent lower, respectively, than in March, 
while the number receiving assistance changed 
only slightly in both States. 

All 51 jurisdictions making payments under 
plans approved by the Social Security Board in 
April 1940 also made payments under the Social 
Security Act in April 1939. In April of this year 
the total number of recipients was 6.2 percent 
larger than a year earlier, and the total amount 
of obligations incurred was 9.1 percent greater. 
In Alabama, Alaska, California, Louisiana, Maine, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Vir- 
ginia the percentage increases in total expendi- 
tures for assistance were more than twice as large 
as that for all States as a group. Despite the 
general upward movement in total payments, a 
number of States spent substantially smaller sums 
in April of this year. In Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Texas the declines from April 1939 
levels of expenditure were between 18.8 and 29.1 
percent 


Aid to Dependent Children 


From March to April the total numbers of 
families and children receiving aid to dependent 
children in the 42 jurisdictions with approved 
plans increased 1.5 and 1.3 percent, respectively, 
and the total amount of payments to these recipi- 
ents moved upward 1.2 percent. Only a few 
States reported sizable percentage changes in the 
numbers aided and total obligations incurred for 
assistance. 

The program for aid to dependent children in 
Virginia continued to expand at a substantial 
rate in April; the number of families assisted 
increased 7.3 percent, the number of children 6.6 
percent, and total payments 6.0 percent. In 
Missouri upward changes of 4.5 percent in the 
number of families and 5.4 percent in the number 
of children were accompanied by a rise of 8.2 per- 
cent in the amount expended for assistance. The 
numbers of families and children aided in New 
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Mexico were 5.6 and 4.8 percent higher, respec- 
tively, than in March, and total obligations were 


6.8 percent greater. 


In Pennsylvania the numbers of families and 


cipients increased 4.4 percent. 


children on the rolls each increased 4.6 percent 
from March to April, and total payments to re- 


The expansion in 


Pennsylvania reflects in large part the transfer of 


Table 5.—Old-age assistance in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, April 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1940] 












































Percentage change from Number of 
aaa of ‘ recipients 
0 ons verage 
Social Security Board region and State eon = ordi incurred for | amount per March 1940 in— April 1939 in— pd! 
P payments to recipient population 
recipients Number of | Amount of | Numberof | Amount of Jf 
recipients | obligations | recipients | obligations | 994 Over 
SSE RE 1,947,209 | $39, 002, 967 $20. 03 +0. 5 +0.6 +6. 2 +9.1 3245 
Region I: 
Pitt cn nwccascnnrcwescaces 16, 977 456, 121 26. 87 0) —3.0 +9.8 +12.7 145 
et iitatcinid ones seepuenenin 14, 023 301, 376 21. 49 —.5 +1.0 +20. 1 +22.1 163 
CS aE 83, 867 2, 440, 957 29.11 +.2 —.3 +7.9 +10.3 254 
0 SEE 5, 463 118, 957 21.78 +2.8 +3.9 +28.8 +15. 1 105 
Ss Se 6, 730 130, 488 19. 39 +.1 +.4 +6.2 +9.2 150 
Te is a as cicseeees 5, 565 92, 415 16. 61 +.1 +2.6 —3.5 +.7 143 
Ree ew York 
a 117, 884 3, 075, 816 26. 09 +1.1 1.2 5 11.7 1 
Region III: + sag + - 
EE ae ees 2, 625 20, 347 11.18 +2.3 42.3 —11 +.8 125 
a ae aa 31,044 641, 948 20. 68 +.5 +.5 +8.6 +13.4 14 
aE 96, 365 2, 129, 661 22. 10 +2.1 +1.8 +13. 5 +38. 2 155 
Region IV 
rict 3, 312 84, 550 25. 53 +.1 +.6 +1.2 (5) 79 
18, 451 326, 158 17. 68 (5) —.4 +4.0 +5.6 170 
. 340 356, 627 10. 09 +.4 +.6 +9.1 +15.3 253 
16, 976 165, 916 9.77 +1.8 +1.9 +39. 0 +41.0 112 
17, 411 231, 275 13. 28 +.8 +2.2 —3.3 —7.5 22 
45, 801 396, 745 8. 66 +1.4 +1.4 +1.8 +1.7 248 
74, 154 1, 258, 150 16. 97 —1.2 1,8 —3.7 —4.1 254 
123, 659 2, 884, 393 23. 33 -—4 —.1 +10.9 +9.8 256 
138, 271 2, 861, 816 20.70 +.4 +1.2 +6.7 +15.1 276 
, 085 1, 189, 634 18. 00 —.1] +.4 +7.3 +11.8 229 
50, 904 1, 137, 362 22. 34 +.8 +1.4 +11.5 +16. 2 2 
19, 536 184, 168 9. 43 | +2.1 | +1.6 +19.6 +20.3 17 
34, 789 413, 543 11. 89 +.5 | +1.1 —6.1 —19.3 366 
= 27, 740 221, 892 8.00 +1.2 +1.2 —2%4.2 —29.1 212 
ES A 19, 952 154, 238 7.73 +.6 | +1.1 +1.2 +8.4 233 
NR 19, 331 155, 478 8.04 +1.6 | +23 —21.4 —18.8 312 
| ir 40,117 ; 10. 07 —.4 —.4 86.0 +41.7 
Region VIII 
re 54, 512 1, 132, 546 20. 78 +.1 —.2 +5.9 +8.0 249 
M Oi etre ewnncen 62, 921 1, 344, 872 21. 37 —.5 2.1 —§.1 —3.0 323 
SESE aa aaa 27, 423 451, 020 16. 45 +.1 | —12.7 +1.7 +6.4 280 
“Se ae 8, 786 150, 183 17.09 —.2 | -.9 +9.3 +5.8 244 
Sa 14, 616 285, 825 19. 56 +.5 +1.0 —10.3 —7.6 348 
Region IX: j 
a an 18, 192 110, 341 6.07 -.8 +.3 +9.0 +8.9 225 
ER a aE 26, 640 542, 980 20. 38 *® (® (*) (*) 229 
ES ae 86, 142 1, 405, 694 16. 32 +1.7 +1.6 +15.0 +.6 276 
EST a aT 71, 507 1, 262, 654 17. 66 7 +.9 +8.8 —3.0 601 
Region X: 
ESE 31, 520 373, 542 11. 85 +.1 —.1 +6.3 +20. 2 389 
EA RT 4, 416 63, 699 14. 42 +2.2 +4.0 +14.3 +39. 7 204 
ee 118, 503 1, 148, 313 9.69 —.2 +2.9 +2.6 —29.1 416 
Region XI 
EE 7, 996 221, 344 27.68 +.9 +1.8 +12.8 +17.1 470 
ee 7 40, 673 7 1, 209, 026 29.73 +.5 —2.8 +5.4 +10.4 7 502 
TE iin encietiinbiieonmeroee 8, 840 192, 767 21. 81 +.4 +.9 +4.2 +6.6 331 
EIS aR SS aa pe 12, 175 219, 482 18. 03 —.4 —.4 —.5 +5.5 393 
ES a ae 13, 739 290, 660 21. 16 —.1 —.3 +1.2 +3.2 509 
———————- 3, 389 80, 064 23.62 +.2 +.4 +8. 1 +16.9 31 
on : 
TE ere ane 138, 796 5, 275, 548 38. 01 +1.4 +1.4 +7.2 +25. 5 302 
Ee aa 2, 273 60, 395 26. 57 (5 —.1 +4.7 +4.6 379 
a aa aaa aaa 19, 705 421,049 21. 37 —1.3 —1.2 +3.1 +3.3 235 
ie ERTS 38, 941 857, 835 22. 03 2 —.5 —.3 —1.2 312 
RE 1, 404 39, 367 28. 04 42.3 | 421 +16.8 +19. 2 351 
SA ae 1, 728 20, 646 11. 95 +.1 | —.2 —2.5 —8. 17 














1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 

2 Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 
3 Adjustments have been made for 
dividuals for Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Lou . 
oes. Mississippi, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, West Virginia, Wyoming, and Hawaii. 


ants covering 2 or more eligible in- 
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4 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

6 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

7 Includes $102,976 incurred for direct payments to 3,498 persons 60 but 
under 65 years of are, and $200 for burial payments to persons 60 but under 65. 
Rate per 1,000 excludes these recipients. 
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families formerly assisted under the State’s general 
relief program. Total expenditures in Hawaii and 
Vermont were about 4 percent larger in April and 
the numbers of families and children about 3 per- 
cent higher. In addition, increases of about 3 per- 


cent in one or more items were recorded for Idaho, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia. 

In Nebraska the numbers of families and chil- 
dren changed only slightly, but the total amount 


Table 6.—Aid to dependent children in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, April 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1940] 



































Percentage change from— 
Number of recipi- Number 
ents Amount of recipi- 
of obliga- aw March 1940 in— April 1939 in— ents per 
tions in- a 1,000 es- 
Social Security Board region and State curred for | ® oy 
payments | ,,>°_ | Number of recipi- Number of recipi- popula- 
to recipi- y ents Amount ents Amount | tion un- 
Families | Children ents ! of obliga- of obliga-| der 16 
tions tions years ? 
Families | Children Families | Children 
784, 912 |$10, 547, 738 $32. 41 +1.5 +1.3 +1.2 +15.4 +14.8 +18.4 26 
55, 913 38. 45 +1.5 +1.5 +1.9 +9.6 +8.3 +12.3 16 
330,111 695, 936 58. 48 +2.4 +1.9 —1.0 +17.9 +2A.3 +16.1 327 
1,717 28, 583 42.79 +2.6 +2.4 +3.3 +84.0 +79.4 +97.8 13 
3, 179 5A, 222 45.95 +.1 —.2 (4 +8.4 +8.5 +7.3 18 
1, 566 17, 401 32. 53 +2.9 +3.4 +41 +17.3 +17.1 +34.4 15 
71, 615 1, 680, 904 46. 36 +.1 (5 -.3 +.3 —.2 —4.2 23 
, 31,353 16, 286 32. 25 (6) +1.7 —.3 +3.9 +16.9 +9.1 320 
New Jersey.......- ouepaatwcnnns “ 11,017 24, 585 338, 309 30. 71 +.5 +1.1 +11 —3.3 —1. —.5 22 
war aici nelibcnssibiaiat 35, 478 80,865 | 1,274,610 35. 93 +4.6 +4.6 +44] +1258) +117.5| +130.8 23 
nm IV: 
District of Columbia ---..........-.. 906 2, 685 | 34, 162 37.71 —.9 —1.6 —.8 —4.9 —6.9 —21.4 21 
CO 7, 482 20, 124 | 234, 660 31. 36 -.1 —.3 —16 —5.6 —5.5 —5.2 45 
ESTEE: |, OZR 22, 774 148, 205 16, 43 +2.0 +1.2 +2.9 +11.8 +5.8 +18.3 18 
SS 2, 618 8, 409 | 53, 496 20. 43 +7.3 +6. 6 +6.0 +176.7 +161.4 +153. 7 10 
Region V I chitin incsesientgendtine ddastie 7, 535 20, 910 | 164, 882 21. 88 +12 +.7 +2.7 +11.4 +8. +148 33 
on ° 
il clinician nnndenidahinainicaiion 18,164 | #9 44,914 721, 032 39. 76 +2.4 +1.8 +3.1 +33. 5 +43.7 +411 334 
aia cs ceneeemrnteesdaiisieoninintil 9,902 | 327,879 385, 911 38. 62 +.1 -.1 —.4 —7.2 —9.5 —9.2 316 
Region VI: 
a numaminnmpendeenmadiad 17, 187 35, 346 | 481, 457 23.01 +.2 +.2 +.5 +5.7 +4.9 +7.8 
Resi + __ibiiensscetsounnadiiiniiin 12,302 | * 28,043 | 479, 270 | 38. 96 +.5 +.3 +.4 +8.9 +6.5 +11.0 731 
egion VII: 
Alabama. . - a 5, 778 16, 844 81, 778 14. 15 +.8 (*) —.1 +3.8 +2.1 +18.3 17 
Florida... ... $3,921 | #10, 107 § 83, 687 21. 34 —1.0 —14 +.1 +9.0 +8.0 +12.4 21 
Georgia. ._. / 3, 855 9, 957 78, 461 20. 35 —.3 —.6 +.1 —1s. —20.0 —2.0 10 
South Carolina 2, 958 &, 887 47, 489 16. 05 —.5 —.6 —.8 —32.5 —31.0 —25.6 13 
2 a ae a 14, 029 35, 875 258, 243 18. 41 +1.2 +.8 +1.1 +44.3 +38. 4 +44.5 39 
egion VIII: 
Minnesota..-.. . ‘nil 8,745 | 220, 961 305, 830 34. 97 +1.0 4+-.8 +1.0 +17.0 +12.6 +14.5 329 
Nebraska... . -- ; j 95,366 | * 12,003 9 146, 7 27. 36 +.7 +.3 —12.7 +11.4 +11.2 +26. 4 31 
R —— ‘ : 2, 364 36, 575 74, 036 31. 32 +2.2 +1.8 +1.6 +15.6 +15.8 +114 328 
gion 4 
Arkansas -.._-- 4, 181 11, 215 34, 056 8.15 +1.0 +.5 +1.0 0 +4.3 9 16 
Kansas... _.- | aedabal 6, 334 14, 604 192, 289 30. 36 (10) (20) (10) (19) (29) (1%) 29 
Missouri.__. ‘ : 10, 741 25, 681 277, 431 25. 83 +4.5 +5.4 +8.2 +3.4 +4.5 +38. 2 25 
2 co oS ER eae 17, 959 41, 280 258, 706 14. 41 +1.3 +1.2 +1.6 +12.6 +12.2 +13. 5 50 
egion : 
I ncwadasennee 5 . ‘ 12, 766 35, 772 302, 131 23. 67 +1.0 +.9 +.6 +19.3 +16.9 +33. 2 53 
— sinacies 1, 849 5, 313 46, 962 25. 40 +5.6 +4.8 +6.8 +14.1 +13.4 +37. 4 36 
on ; 
ans echidna : 2, 500 6, 953 80, 655 32. 26 +.3 +.5 +.3 +.4 —2.3 + .2 54 
Colorado. . ..--. ; ‘ 5, 618 13, 972 172, 071 30. 63 +2.4 +2.0 +2.4 +18. 4 +19. 2 +20. 4 47 
ESSE 2, 830 36, 955 80, 326 28. 38 +1.7 2.3 +2.6 +6.3 +10.9 +13.5 345 
Montana. . . — ‘ 2, 340 5, 653 65, 666 28. 06 +.1 +.3 +.2 +8.1 +11.6 +29.8 37 
ares 3, 242 7, 896 114, 559 35. 34 +.2 +.2 +.7 +3.6 +4. 2 +9.2 45 
Wyoming... -. 725 1, 787 23, 054 31. 80 +.6 —.1 +.1 +8. 2 +7.5 +11.0 26 
Region XII: 
California... .- owe ica ead 15, 134 | #36, 877 689, 439 45. 56 +1.1 +.9 +1.6 +12.5 +10.3 +21.9 327 
Oregon. - “oe sie . 1, 975 1! 4, 660 77, 527 39, 25 +1.3 +1.5 +1.4 +20. 0 +28. 4 +19. 2 17 
* Wesnington Sina saad ETS 4,901 | 1211, 579 152, 663 31.15 +.7 +1.0 +1.3 —12.4 —8.6 —6.5 12) 
erritory: 
Stinks iniedennancinindis a 1,113 3, 762 38, 562 34. 65 +3.4 +2.8 +3.7 +12.5 +8.7 +11.3 23 












































1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 

? Population as of July 1, 1938, estimated with advice of the U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census. 

+ Includes an unknown number of children 16 years of age and over. 

‘ Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 

‘Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

* No change. 

T Includes approximately 2,860 children 16 years of age and over. Rate 
per 1,000 excludes these children. 

* Includes aid to dependent children administered under State law without 
Federal participation. 
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*In addition, in 70 counties payments amounting to $15,778 were made 
from local funds without Federal participation to 900 families in behalf of 
2,057 children under the State mothers’-pension law. Some familiesreceiving 
aid from this source for April also received aid under State plan for aid to 
dependent children approved by the Social Security Board. 

10 Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure. 

11 Includes 502 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 

12 Includes 679 children 16 years of age and over. Rate per 1,000 excludes 
these children. 
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of obligations incurred dropped 12.7 percent. As 
in the program for old-age assistance in Nebraska, 
April payments to recipients supplied less than the 
full amounts of family budget deficits, whereas 
March payments were for the full amounts. 

The 42 jurisdictions making payments under 
the Social Security Act in April 1940 also made 
payments under approved plans in April 1939. In 
April 1940 the total numbers of families and 


children assisted were 15.4 and 14.8 percent 
greater, respectively, than in the same month a 
year earlier, and the total amount spent for 
assistance was 18.4 percent larger. Total obliga- 
tions had increased to a much greater extent in 
number of the individual States. In Louisiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, 
and Virginia total payments were 30 percent or 


Table 7.—Aid to the blind in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by States, April 1940 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1940] 






































Percentage change from— 

a * Number of 

ti) ms verage recipients 

Social Security Board region and State ae incurred for | amount per March 1940 in— April 1939 in— per 100,000 

P payments to| recipient estimated 
recipients ! Number of | Amount of | Number of | Amount of |PoPulation? 

recipients obligations recipients obligations 
46, 885 $1, 105, 362 $23. 58 +0.7 +0.8 3+-6.0 $47.1 48 
| 

4239 45,824 2A. 37 +.8 —.5 +13 +16. 7 M4 
1, 231 28, 085 22. 81 +.6 +.5 —.7 —4.8 14 
1,179 27, 246 23.11 +.6 +11 +3.4 +8.2 27 
325 7, 674 23. 61 +2.8 +5.1 +3.5 +5.0 64 
61 1, 021 16. 74 ® (5 (*) (*) 9 

151 3,173 21.01 —.7 -.1 —6.8 —11 39 
2, 819 72, 860 25. 85 +.8 (") +6.6 +111 2 
680 15, 811 23. 25 +.7 +1.0 +10.9 +12.9 16 
210 5, 410 25. 76 ® +.1 —2.8 —6.5 33 
670 14, 156 21. 13 —.3 —.5 +3.7 +3.2 40 
2,010 , 329 15. 09 1.1 +2.2 +4.6 +7.7 As 
1,016 12, 917 12. 71 +.4 +.5 +25.7 +22. 6 38 
796 13, 454 16. 90 —.4 +.7 +3.5 +.5 43 
807 19, 296 23. 91 +3.7 2.9 +9.1 +4.6 17 
3, 935 77, 157 19, 61 +.1 -.7 (*® —1.6 58 
2, 450 52, 152 21. 29 —.3 —1.7 —1.2 +2.7 71 
2, 009 46,777 23. 28 3 +.2 +2.0 +4.7 69 
588 5, 287 8. 99 +19 +2.5 +17.1 +19.8 » 
42, 257 428, 495 12. 63 +4.4 +4.8 —5.0 —17.9 135 
1, 099 11, 024 10. 03 +.3 +.6 —12.5 —18.2 36 
720 5, 409 7. 1 +2.3 +2.9 +33.8 +41.1 % 
757 7, 845 10. 36 +.5 +1.1 —15.0 —13.5 ct) 
1, 595 17, 680 11. 08 —.4 —.3 +13.8 —13.9 55 
1, 454 34, 545 23.76 +.3 +.4 +8.4 +7.3 87 
911 24. 580 26. 98 +.6 +.7 +14.0 +21.9 34 
* 671 413,145 19. 50 +.9 +1.5 +12.8 +31.8 49 
165 3, 715 22. 52 +12.2 +18. 2 +41.0 +28.8 23 
230 4, 085 17. 55 +.4 +.3 —4.2 +15.3 33 
710 4, 618 6. 50 +2.0 +2.2 +14.7 +13.3 35 
1, 219 27, 634 22. 67 (°) (*) (*) (*) 65 
2, 208 33, 688 15. 26 —.2 +.1 +8.9 +2.6 87 
1, 055 15, 505 14.78 +1.9 +2.2 +20.7 +33.9 49 
222 3, 861 17. 39 +1.4 +2.2 +10. 4 +27.9 53 
346 9, 209 26. 62 +1.2 44 +10.5 +16.0 a4 
640 18, 229 28. 48 +.2 +.7 +4.4 +5.8 60 
278 6, 072 21, 84 +.7 +1.3 —4.8 —4,2 56 
187 3, 907 20. 89 +3.9 +3.5 +29.9 +10. 6 35 
204 5, 409 26. 51 —.5 —5.6 —1.9 +2.7 39 
152 4, 248 27. 95 +1.3 +2.2 —3.2 —4,2 65 
7, 060 339, 344 48. 07 +.2 +.2 +11.4 +11.6 115 
450 11, 365 25. 26 —.2 —.3 +3.9 +3.5 44 
1, 049 32, 060 30. 56 +1.1 +1.3 +3.2 +3.0 63 
70 1, 021 14. 59 ® (8) (5) (5) 18 




















1 From Federal, State, and local funds; excludes cost of administration. 
; Population as of July 1, 1937, estimated by the U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
for 40 States, the District “of Columbia, and Hawaii with 
plans for April 1939 “and April 1940 
“Includes aid to the blind administered under State law without Federal 


5 Not computed, because figures too small for comparison. 
¢ No approved plan for aid to the blind for April 1939. 

7 Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

§ No change. 

* Not computed, because of change in reporting procedure, 
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more above the levels recorded for April 1939. In 
Pennsylvania and Virginia expenditures for as- 
sistance had more than doubled. Compared with 
the total amounts expended in April of last year, a 
few States spent substantially smaller sums in 
April 1940. In the District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Ohio, and South Carolina the declines ranged from 
9.2 to 25.6 percent. 


Aid to the Blind 


In April the total number of recipients of aid 
to the blind in the 43 jurisdictions with plans 
approved by the Social Security Board increased 
0.7 percent, and the total sum expended for 
payments to these recipients rose 0.8 percent. 
For the great majority of States there were only 
slight percentage changes in both recipients and 
obligations. 

The largest percentage increases from March to 
April were reported by North Dakota, where the 
number receiving assistance moved upward 12.2 
percent and total payments increased 18.2 percent. 
In Florida the number of persons aided and the 
total amount of obligations incurred were 4.4 and 
4.8 percent higher, respectively, than in March. 
New Hampshire reported increases of 2.8 percent 
in the number on the rolls and 5.1 percent in total 
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expenditures for assistance. In Montana there 
were upward changes of 3.9 percent in the number 
benefited and 3.5 percent in total payments. 
Michigan and Mississippi each reported an increase 
of 2.9 percent in total payments to recipients in 
April; in Michigan the number of recipients rose 
3.7 percent, and in Mississippi the number aided 
increased 2.3 percent. 

Utah was the only State reporting a sizable 
percentage decline in either recipients or payments 
from March to April; total obligations decreased 
5.6 percent, although the number assisted declined 
less than 1 percent. 

For the 42 jurisdictions making payments 
under approved plans in April 1939 and April 
1940, the total number of recipients of aid to 
the blind was 6.0 percent greater in April 1940, 
and the total amount spent for assistance was 
7.1 percent larger. In Alabama, Louisiana, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, and Virginia, total payments were at 
least 20 percent greater than in the same month of 
1939; in a few States, however, the sums expended 
for assistance were substantially smaller in April 
1940. The reductions in Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee ranged from 13.5 to 
18.2 percent. 





STATISTICS BY STATES, MARCH 1940 


State data on the amounts expended for pay- 
ments to recipients under the various public 
assistance and Federal work programs and on the 
numbers benefited under these programs are shown 
in tables 8 and 9. From February to March, total 
expenditures for assistance and earnings moved 
upward in 33 States. In Alabama, Kentucky, 


Mississippi, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia 
the increases amounted to 10.0 percent or more. 
Of the 16 States in which smaller sums were ex- 
pended in March, Colorado was the only one with 
a decline of more than 5.0 percent. 

In March total earnings of persons employed 
on projects of the Work Projects Administration 





Table 8.—Amount of public assistance and earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs in the 
continental United States, by States, March 1940' 


[In thousands] 







































































aac ~~ arenes is Earnings of persons employed under Federal work programs 
u tence 
Mertified 
cert a 
National Youth Ad- 
by the Other 
State Total ministration 2 
— General rm —— bes Hi is Re. 8 
public as- relief Adminis- tion Corps| Student Out-of- ministra- | construc- 
sistance tration work pro- |school work tion —_ 
gram program 
SEE ae a 2 $280, 506 $51,227 | $40, 213 $2, 805 $17, 479 $3, 261 | $6, 251 | $124, 363 2 $34, 907 
SES ae 4, 345 268 23 247 | 54 67 143 2, 299 793 
ich sam iencnacces 1, 373 307 46 63 | 186 16 23 510 222 
RE RR 3, 193 148 18 26 | 469 43 120 2, 130 240 
REE 19, 645 6, 221 3, 629 318 | 595 200 = ie 2, 313 
Tee neacces 3, 906 1, 430 233 80 | 180 38 1,61 272 
Connecticut Se LL | 3, 248 541 646 @) | 138 25 76 1, 3 19 B15 
| A 330 45 1 1 7 
District of Coiumbia. ~ Ria : 2, 841 124 62 Sinise =ia'| 22 2 Ea F 814 1,746 
(ALR 4, 154 520 ! ‘ . 
a 4; 006 309 37 222 | 550 74 140 2, 221 454 
a 1,217 275 34 30 | 7 18 40 691 53 
TN cwsenaee 20, 380 3, 202 4, 167 9 | 945 181 361 10, 129 1, 388 
| RR 6, 980 1, 718 763 3 | 369 90 138 3, 447 452 
lowa.......... 7 seb 3, 907 1, 231 606 2 205 62 138 1,427 145 
| Se A 3, 360 725 417 73 | 254 63 11 1.51 198 
A ae aa a a 3, 951 401 4 57 33 | 383 59 112 2, 273 632 
RN 2, 903 690 149 21 | 364 58 122 1, 722 | 776 
Ne emacs 1, 715 381 319 2 | 125 16 75 524 | 24 
= SA A 2, 671 580 231 2 170 31 80 906 669 
REN 14, 416 3, 175 2,08/ @) | 493 100 | 224 6, 295 | 2, 040 
9, 804 1, 996 1, 576 9 | 56 126 257 4, 935 30 
6, 406 1, 645 1, 082 29 | 456 69 143 2,810 in 
2, 966 150 9 122 | 379 46 100 1,771 79 
8, 129 1, 732 363 96 | 650 87 142 4, 593 | 458 
1, 867 290 93 115 154 20 42 841 | 311 
2,979 698 161 77 195 40 64 1, 533 | 212 
356 64 15 1 24 3 5 113 | 1 
1, 421 149 213 1 | 44 il 2B 462 | 514 
9, 981 QR 1, 371 3 | 485 73 166 4, 702 | 2, 192 
1, 326 109 17 69 135 13 45 787 150 
eee semnne 30, 673 4, 797 10, 130 7 1, 006 319 526 10, 409 3, 386 
RR RN 4, 093 528 3 44 449 89 196 2, 195 48 
N (ya 1, 437 228 7 64 178 31 61 7! 
apa enna ae aa 15, 246 3, 351 1, 916 6 765 166 278 8, 050 713 
etna on——o | 330) “se 198 2 | 148 31 +d ie Af 
CN icnbiaisigtinnscadashenccacce 2, 249 5 : : 7! : 
RN Fttinbcaien -| 23,319 3, 698 6, 502 10 1, 157 221 420 8, 569 2, 741 
Rhone, RN oe 2, 082 185 4319 (3) 74 16 36 816 438 
SS 3, 498 208 18 75 324 55 82 2, 062 674 
RR 1, 735 319 109 243 164 35 71 763 32 
4, 251 679 432 15 469 69 137 1, 948 902 
9, 125 1, 117 108 130 | 1, 055 166 321 4, 889 1, 340 
1, 57 411 140 21 | 78 32 46 770 82 
511 110 7 1 30 9 16 269 
3, 917 28 "1 14 | 409 64 136 1,23 1, 748 
5, 766 1, 045 286 79 | 7 50 111 2, 005 1, 902 
3, 422 400 194 9 305 42 143 2, 038 290 
6, 822 1, 645 1, 224 | 27 | 380 88 122 3, 134 194 
593 107 36 | 22 43 7 11 240 126 
1 See footnotes to table 3 Less than $500. 
3 Includes $2,000 not distributed by States. 4 Estimated. 
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increased in 37 States. Larger sums were earned _ certified by the Farm Security Administration in 
in a large majority of the States under each of 38 States. 


the work programs of the National Youth Admin- With the close of an enrollment period at the 
ia istration. Earnings under the student work end of the quarter, earnings of persons enrolled in 
re. program increased in 43 States, and earnings un- ‘the Civilian Conservation Corps declined in all 
X= der the out-of-school work program rose in 35 States except Arizona. Expenditures for gen- 
th States. Total obligations incurred for payments — eral relief decreased in March in 34 States, and 

to recipients of the special types of public assist- smaller total amounts were earned by persons em- 
ed ance were higher than in February in 38 States, ployed on other Federal work and construction 
on and larger amounts of subsistence payments were _ projects in 28 States. 
we Table 9.—Recipients of public assistance and persons employed under Federal work programs in the continental 


United States, by States, March 1940 ' 

































































Recipients of eel types of public as- Cases for | Persons employed under Federal work programs 
— eRe oe which sub- 
sistence 
ms Aid to dependent Cases payments National Youth 
State children receiving | were cer- Administration Other 
a Fa Saree general tified by | Civilian |__|} ~Work | Federal 
Old-age Aid to relief the Farm | Conser- Projects | work and 
assistance the blind Security vation Student Out-of- | Admin- | construc- 
1 Families | Children Adminis- | Corps weal school | istration | tion 
id tration program work Projects 
C- program 
)- 
SN iid drain cidndilintinnininineleaiats 1, 935, 259 | 333,862 | 803,676 70,522 | 1,636, 252 119,455 | 263,832 | 471,782 | 335,209 |2, 293,807 | * 306,308 
907 19, 142 5, 730 16, 849 577 2, 392 5, 552 7,612 11, 347 8, 339 51, 524 8, 282 
ania ’ 2, 493 6, 915 342 3, 135 5, 920 2, 806 2, 109 1, 365 8, 568 1,811 
793 18, 341 4, 141 11, 161 606 3, 634 860 7,072 8, 097 6, 926 44,791 2, 989 
7) 136, 911 14, 974 36, 553 7, 045 147, 682 13, 468 8, 976 22, 170 12, 567 96, 614 18, 160 
240 5, 487 13, 692 14, 363 3, 720 2,711 5, 616 3, 306 29, 013 2, 602 
313 16,971 | 41,400 | #3, 200 237 21, 761 5| 1,901] 3,278) 3,734] 20,256 4, 326 
72 laware 2, 566 505 Sf ae i 1, 885 24 402 451 636 2, 776 557 
515 District of Columbia... .........-- 3, 308 914 2, 730 210 Be iecidincatianee 780 1, 680 1,315 12, 032 12, 221 
55 i laa ae ai aecanisinsai 34, 626 3, 960 10, 250 2, 164 8, 786 16, 537 3, 990 5, 657 4, 753 43, 757 8, 470 
746 ESR Se RE: 27, 422 3, 867 10, 015 1,096 7, 080 , 635 8, 297 12, 495 7,973 49, 936 6, 406 
“4 Idaho. 8,807| 2784] 6,798 276 2, 350 si9| 1141] 2612] 1,872] 11,979 518 
aes 137, 779 37,500 | 417,000 37,700 159, 441 447 14, 266 25, 698 19, 631 180, 965 10, 267 
53 Indiana._._. 66, 157 17, 151 35, 282 2, 457 51, 354 135 5, 576 12, 536 7, 828 64, 726 4,012 
388 | ie 54, 440 33,000 37, 1,450 35, 282 75 3, 088 8, 159 8, 041 26, 611 1,609 
152 EE Se aS 26, 448 6, 292 14, 483 1, 202 28, 765 4, 767 3, 835 9, 983 6, 501 28, 486 2,351 
45 TETAS AP ee TER 45, 158 251 851 3 6, 900 413 5, 774 9, 928 5, 902 49, 683 5, 887 
98 Louisiana... _. 31, 479 12, 635 35, 438 1, 085 10, 028 744 5, 522 7, 941 6, 018 36, 024 8, 389 
39 ‘Sa 14, 089 1, 432 3, 615 1, 224 11, 901 72 1, 888 2, 089 2,778 9, 927 3, 789 
sh TIS 18, 458 7, 488 20, 187 672 10, 097 102 2, 572 3, 881 4, 881 16, 099 5, 379 
74 Massachusetts._... 83, 730 11,618 29, 546 1,172 72, 843 16 7, 439 13, 058 11,307 | 102,481 17, 490 
= SE co eee ; 75, 049 17, 743 44, 106 778 71, 365 422 8, 845 16, 962 13, 955 89, 150 2, 987 
Minnesota.........-- SUL a ee 63, 208 657 20, 796 906 44, 024 1, 685 6, 876 10, 311 7, 132 49, 752 1, 589 
on a Dai divwitaaciienniaiidticiskinnll 19, 829 3104 4162 1, 412 3, 776 5, 724 8, 482 6, 267 41, 014 5, 000 
25 ES 84, 699 10, 283 24, 373 33, 655 26, 869 3, 197 9, 944 13, 500 8, 466 885 5, 247 
9 Montana. ......... 12, 225 2, 337 5, 635 5, 153 4, 753 2, 329 3, 305 2, 042 14, 894 3, 000 
58 cas SSS 27, 405 5, 329 11, 972 665 11, 447 4, 902 2,940 6, 175 3, 845 30, 139 2, 357 
11 Nevada......... 2, 274 103 244 15 791 19 367 339 285 2, 019 914 
12 New Hampshire............... ; 5, 313 651 1, 676 316 7, 955 30 661 1,178 1, 330 8, 905 3, 593 
32 SSE 30, 896 10, 959 24, 322 675 55, 029 115 7, 323 10, 787 7, 902 76, 756 17, 305 
14 EE iisica: scmasdiivinnatllemesenbiaasn 4, 319 1, 751 5, 071 219 2, 126 3, 504 2, 041 2, 035 2, 285 13, 988 1, 579 
4 I So os 116,645 | 36,200| 71,610} 2,796| 277,935 377 | 16,548 | 42,851 | 24,103) 158,602/} 24,224 
CS ERE 35, 210 8, 854 22, 504 1, 988 7,112 378 6, 784 11, 648 11, 894 51, 796 6, 937 
86 —Saaracieis:: 8, 802 2, 312 6, 458 147 5, 24 3, 539 2, 688 5, 204 3, 589 14, 409 344 
48 SA aes 124, 205 9, 979 27, 897 3, 930 119, 322 293 11, 553 22, 732 15,099 | 148, 626 6, 194 
“4 itn ocindunbuskiecunum ends 71, 020 17, 734 40, 786 2, 213 #13, 600 3, 774 9, 000 14, 419 8, 195 52, 948 4, 445 
13 | ES Sr er 19, 966 1, 950 4, 502 451 12, 467 7 2, 237 4, 080 2, 824 15, 574 2, 592 
I ns wisinidnnis Sead 04, 414 33, 905 77, 327 12, 676 220, 731 353 17, 462 33, 633 21, 859 444 21, 736 
il ARSE 6, 721 1,179 3, 186 60 311, 500 11 1,112 1, 936 1, 882 13, 914 4,412 
‘1 South Carolina. .................. 19, 024 2, 974 8, 939 753 1,971 1, 587 4, 895 10, 174 4, 448 292 8, 003 
STE ING: siinnsccttnsonaieiaeeiomecanedl 14, 547 1, 799 4, 057 229 6, 271 13, 220 2, 483 6, 674 4, 255 15, 319 446 
| EOE OEE 40,201 | 13,850) 35,574| 1,601 26, 100 200} 7,083] 11,214] 8,907] 44,160 8, 240 
Oe 118, 752 98 fe: 14, 138 3, 859 15, 929 22, 628 17,382 | 106, 056 15, 729 
my | Utah....-....-----.-------------- 13, 758 3, 236 7, 884 205 6, 135 829 1, 184 4, 441 2, 551 12, 489 756 
0 | SATS TES 5, 557 520 1, 514 152 3, 134 19 458 1, 224 865 5, 525 43 
32 . RE RS Cc" 16, 681 2, 441 7, 888 1, 012 9, 562 257 6, 170 8, 522 7,941 28, 210 14, 996 
4 RES ESE 39, 027 4, 866 11, 465 1, 038 21, 496 2, 700 4, 336 6, 783 6, 000 33, 018 12, 358 
18 (4) “RSS s 17, 276 7, 444 20, 764 799 17, 407 154 4, 605 7, 579 7, 361 38, 571 2,914 
2 AEE ESRI ERT 50, 517 12, 243 27, 959 2,015 52, 007 1, 407 5, 866 13, 242 6, 237 55, 759 1, 743 
0 TE tiicenicins-cutinciasbttbipndoaegiitiiamndie 3, 383 721 1, 789 150 1,910 881 651 R49 725 4, 345 1,001 
4 
6 ' 1 See footnotes to table 2. 2 Includes 19 persons not distributed by States. 5 Estimated. 
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STATISTICS FOR URBAN AREAS 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas 
March 1940 


Expenditures totaling $96.9 million were made 
in March in 116 urban areas for payments to 
recipients of the special types of public assistance, 
public general relief, and private assistance, and 
for earnings of persons employed on projects 
operated by the Work Projects Administration. 
The data on expenditures exclude all costs of 
administering the various programs and of ma- 
terials, supplies, and equipment used on work 
projects. Data are not available for the urban 
areas on earnings under the work programs of the 
National Youth Administration, earnings of per- 
sons enrolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
or earnings of persons employed on Federal 
agency projects financed by transfer of WPA 
funds and other Federal work and construction 
projects. 


Of the total sum expended in March, earnings 
on WPA-operated projects comprised the largest 
share—51.0 percent. Payments for general relief 
by public agencies accounted for 27.1 percent of 
the total, and obligations incurred for the three 
special types of public assistance—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind—represented 20.9 percent. Assistance pay- 
ments by private agencies comprised only 1.0 
percent of aggregate expenditures. 

From February to March, total payments for 
public and private assistance and WPA earnings 
moved upward 2.4 percent. The larger expendi- 
ture in March was attributable primarily to a 
sizable increase in total earnings of persons em- 
ployed on projects operated by the WPA within 
the areas. Such earnings rose 6.0 percent to 
$49.4 million. Total obligations incurred for 
payments to recipients of the special types of 
public assistance amounted to $20.3 million, or 


Chart I.—Public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the Work Projects 
Administration and under the Civil Works Program in 116 urban areas, January 1929-March 1940 
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ttEarnings on projects operated by the WPA within the areas. 
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0.3 percent more than in February. The total Chart Il.—Special types of public assistance in 116 













































































sum spent for assistance by private agencies was | Sateen areas, January 1929-March 1940 
43 1.3 percent higher in March. Expenditures for 16 
st, general relief by public agencies declined 2.2 
of percent. 14 . 4 
a4 Total payments for public and private assist- 
% | ~~ +ance and WPA earnings in the 116 urban areas 
t- were 23.5 percent smaller in March 1940 than in ~ ee 
16 the same month a year earlier. The primary a 
y~ factor contributing to this decline was a reduc- 
0 tion of 35.6 percent in the total amount earned on 

projects operated by the WPA. Aggregate gen- 
Ir eral relief payments by public agencies were 
rs 14.7 percent below the total of such payments in LA 
i- March 1939, and the amount spent for assistance ; 
a by private agencies was 5.2 percent smaller than ‘ 
1 a year ago. On the other hand, total obligations 
n incurred for the special types of public assistance ae enn 
0 were 11.7 percent greater in March of this year. a Pe ek 
ir Payments for old-age assistance showed the for aid to dependent children and aid to the 
of largest expansion—14.1 percent. Expenditures blind increased 6.3 and 5.7 percent, respectively. 
¥ Table 1.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
ts Work Projects Administration in 116 urban areas, March 1940 





[Corrected to May 21, 1940] 
























































5 
Percentage distribution of 
Percentage change from— amount— 
Type of agency N — of! Amount! February 1940 in— | March 1989 in— 
a ae (eel aye 
Number of | Number of 
cases Amount cases Amount 
Fl iites intcdiibimictianamdindcsiilinieaminiane () $06, 870,765 |............ +2.4 | juucelecemnies —2.5 100.0 100.0 100.0 
ECT @) $95,920,495 |... HEE ichaseliens —3.7| 9.0, 9.0 99.2 
Agencies administering: 
General relief ¢_............. cimeaee cuties 017, 835 26, 196, 829 —2.0 —2.2 —10.3 —14.7 27.1 2.3 24.3 
Special types of assistance §............... 720, 57 20, 286, 990 +.6 +.3 +8.8 +11.7 20.9 21.4 14.3 
Old-age assistance... ....... 572, 127 14, 413, 749 +.4 —.2 | +8.9 +14.1 14.8 15.3 9.9 
Aid to dependent children !....--.--| 124,870 5, 118, 192 +14 4161 487 +6.3 5.3 5.3 3.8 
Aid to the blind *____. SS ee 23, 581 758, 049 +.5 +.5 | +5. 2 +5.7 8 .8 6 
Work Projects Administration ¢._........__. () 49, 436, 676 () +6.0 | () —35.6 51.0 49.3 60.6 
) a () Te _} eee 41.8 |..........-- 15.2 1.0 1.0 8 
i 
' Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other items 5 Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 


incident to operation of work programs; and of transient care. Data for Security Board and for areas in States not participating under the Social 
assistance aocgpeme differ from those for months prior to January 1940, be- Security Act. 


cause they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obligations ¢ Figures from the WPA, Divisien of es eee earnings of per- 

incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and hospi- sons employed on projects operated by the WPA these areas and cover 

talization. all pay-roll periods ended during month. Bs are not available for these 
2 Not available. areas for earnings of persons employed on other than those operated 
§ Public agencies administered $2,299 of private funds while private agencies by the WPA. 

administered $10,554 of public funds, so that total amounts contributed from 7 Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

public and private sources, pm ee ps were $95,928,750 and $951,015. § Includes estimate of $209,890, of which $147,038 represents expenditures of 
‘ Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered agencies for which monthly reports are not available. 

on basis of need. * Based on data from agencies reporting monthly. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, March 1940 


[Corrected to May 21, 1940] 





















































Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
from— 
State and city Area included | Total! = Bae oy a 
i . , Febru- 
General | Old-age | Aid to de-| gig tothe) WPA March 
Total pendent : ary 
relief? | assistance | ‘hindren3| Dlind* | earnings 1940 | 1939 
$468, 536 | $468, 342 $8, 341 $22, 340 $22, 376 $884 | $414, 401 $194 | +22.2| —33.5 
134, 086 133, 393 979 7, 686 1, 896 136 122, 696 693 —.2 —5.9 
5, 865, 115 | 5,838, 589 | 1,602,576 | 2, 120, 558 224, 557 162, 392 | 1, 728, 506 26,526 | —4.2 —4.4 
1, 374, 189 | 1, 370, 586 251, 264 300, 951 53, 552 24, 012 740, 807 "3,603 | —1.0 —8.8 
324, 529 322, 779 44, 925 126, 858 21, 063 7,191 122, 742 1,750 | —4.7 —2.1 
685, 900 684, 977 138, 206 266, 520 30, 303 12, 529 237, 419 923 | —1.2 —2.3 
1, 751, 306 | 1,734, 144 346, 684 401, 607 54, 840 25,446 | 905, 567 17, 162 +.9|} ~13.3 
846, 670 843, 544 60, 025 340, 482 51, 507 3, 971 387, 559 3, 126 —4.0} +185 
234, 549 231,621 | 62,679 35, 293 6, 391 555 126, 703 2,928 | +429) —18.4 
286, 807 271,284 | $98,125 55, 647 8, 182 905 108, 425 15, 523 | +16.2 —9.0 
Scie eal 70, 239 69,624 | ¢12,014 13, 410 2, 301 133 41, 766 $615| 46.9! —15.6 
New Haven ____._..... Se “Sasi. 297, 646 292, 587 6 79, 237 53, 212 7, 453 1,112 151, 573 5, 059 —.8| —13.6 
Delaware: Wilmington_--___- _  : 172, 313 168, 320 38, 945 17, 503 10, 087 |... 101, 835 $3,993 | +9.3| —17.8 
District of Columbia: Wash- 
" vey Ritvenneeeauintbinw semana eee 838, 406 819, 042 62, 807 84, 066 34, 445 | 5, 407 632, 317 $19,364) +6.3 —5.4 
2: 
Jacksonville_..........-.-. Cemmty. .....cc. 438, 402 436, 432 5, 488 43, 482 8, 765 3, 073 375, 624 1,970 | +6.3 +3.6 
aN ERE: SRE 145, 965 139, 808 5, 800 32, 77 10, 950 2, 066 88, 213 6, 157 +.3|) —19.4 
ae. Sarre WR SP 473, 106 467, 069 14, 402 21, 666 15, 500 1, 713 413, 788 6,037 | +23.1| 346 
sai. sicibibinencnmetiee ee ceatalencdieisacioe 8, 944, 604 | 8, 847,043 | 2,734,437 | 1, 150, 703 79, 827 70, 605 | 4,811, 471 97, 651 +.5| —21.9 
— Se eCiweraam eee iciciedves 301, 193 298, 851 51, 551 44, 756 1, 680 5, 005 195, 859 2,342) —2.1 —5.2 
a: 
ee eee Oe ial: 356, 918 356, 162 50, 687 41, 090 22, 392 1, 576 240, 417 756 | +11.0|) —16.1 
4 a Oe cei neni 250, 686 247, 963 33, 909 44, 042 21, 444 1, 352 147, 216 2,723) —3.8| —21.3 
RTM RTT | GRRE 826, 598 819, 636 120, 605 134, 383 71, 588 | 6,7 486, 338 6, 962 —.7| —30.4 
| EEE EE GRE REE 264, 762 264, 325 54, 190 39, 396 20, 417 | 1, 071 149, 251 437 +.4| —2.7 
Se URE do...........| 318, 895 317, 496 34, 393 55, 165 19, 970 | 2, 210 205, 758 1,309; +26) —27.2 
owa: | 
Des Moines. .......-.---|____. AR 565,417 | 564,583} 82,050| 93,744 4,155} 5,479] 379,155 a4] -34| —9 
Ee ee | eres 219, 711 218, 919 75, 960 44, 984 5, 297 | 1, 714 90, 964 792 | +1.0 —7.4 
Ee Se | SRE 283,482 | 282, 966 36, 226 32, 222 15, 101 | 1, 669 197, 748 516 | —11.3) —224 
ES ae do......-.-..| 148,366 147, 226 13, 109 18, 096 7, 734 | 1, 104 107, 183 1,140} +4.4 +4.4 
ET GIT Ss 257, 742 82, 739 42, 528 18, 976 | 1, 939 111, 560 673 | +9.4 +6.8 
Kentucky: Louisville......._|"-- do........---| 322,600] 314,953|  0,284| 34,457 9, 516 |..... 241,606 | *°7,647| +88) —13.4 
pee aeons. ............| Parish. ......... 1, 112,718 | 1, 101, 376 55,720 | 68, 671 97, 041 | 5, 313 874, 631 $11,342) —2.7 —3.6 
Shreveport. _........___. do..........-| 60,850 60, 430 9,379| 16.645 15, 836 | 613 17, 957 420} -3.2 18.4 
Maine: Portland..-_-_.....__- EE 122, 132 24,009 | *20,172 4, 154 1, 300 72, 488 2,279 | +12.3 +5.7 
Maryland: Baltimore.......|_____ _ aE 838, 539 821, 623 204, 268 163, 891 144, 303 9, 210 299, 951 16,916 | +3.7 —5.3 
Massachusetts: 
Soe eee 2, 840, 009 | 2, 754, 726 501, 335 451, 312 251, 289 8, 428 | 1, 542, 362 85,283 | +6.1) —112 
Ee Meee See 228, 992 226, 086 46, 339 61, 010 8, 776 483 109, 478 2,906 | +2.5| —143 
Snenege....--..-.----]_.... do...........| 318,509 | 314,645 96, 017 7, 148 26, 041 854} 144, 585 3,954 | —7.6) —3.4 
TE Se 2 | 367, 158 92, 612 58, 195 12, 401 863 203, 087 154 | +25.4 —1L1 
| ETE Sa “RRS 195, 248 194, 102 43, 939 45, 575 5, 879 533 98, 176 1,146} +3.2 —6.3 
SSSA SSR do...........| 354,507] 351,874 70, 948 69, 383 15, 203 | 866 | 195, 474 2,633 | +21) -—3.6 
Hy hers OS ESSE SOR , es oe 304, 195 64, 057 79, 939 12, 665 | 725 146, 809 3,001 | +2.9 +9.2 
SESS ae Te 141, 583 49, 093 32, 945 6, 937 264 52, 344 47| —2.3 —3.5 
New Bedford..........-.j____. Cee 362, 678 361, 362 63, 270 80, 477 11, 957 874 204, 784 1,316 | +21.8 +9.1 
ATE AR (a Eee 97, 955 95, 553 33, 205 18, 972 8, 048 152 35, 176 2,402} +9.2] —15.5 
— PS ae ee TF 387, 635 115, 873 85, 330 24, 414 928 161, 090 4,231; +29] —115 
| Ee do..........-| 456,986 451, 635 139, 459 97, 885 27, 204 803 186, 194 5,351 | +4.8| —26.5 
Michigan: 
RE nbiiesetnnesan a 3, 300, 003 | 3, 284, 293 829, 586 247, 779 332, 232 5,167 | 1,869,520; 15,710! —9.0| —36.3 
a a 370, 204 55, 127 54, 803 24, 607 455 235, 212 121 | +18.0| —27.2 
Grand Rapids_..........}.____ SRS 447, 947 447, 230 87,112 105, 746 26, 308 1, 332 226, 732 $717| +27) —35.8 
(Ses Wee _ ERS: 255,283 | 254, 926 47, 636 49, 082 2B, 862 623 133, 723 357 | —1.6| —43.4 
| SEES RNG Se 173,785 | 172,773 28, 663 29, 719 17, 602 483 96, 306 1,012} —3.6| —33.4 
Minnesota: 
EES See i cacick eos 749, 485 744, 144 206, 960 107, 410 37,517 2, 725 389, 532 5, 341 —.9| —15.6 
Minneapolis.............}_.._- do........-..} 1, 413, 218 | 1, 406, 230 406, 540 284, 181 54, 939 5, 531 655, 039 6,988 | —4.1| —27.1 
“ St. a Ave, Me | eS 717, 212 230, 383 110, 365 27, 536 3, 160 345, 768 5,492 | —3.0| —24.8 
Kansas City.....-......-|....- a 949,651 | 939, 520 96,948 | 167, 209 15,803 | %10,400 | 649, 160 10,131 | —11.4|) 89 
a, 6 =e City and county.| 1, 542,952 | 1, 518, 678 161, 398 218, 286 51, 222 816,525 | 1,071, 247 2, 274 | +16.6| —318 
ome ee REESE |. a 547, 429 536, 261 22, 566 87, 690 40, 971 2, 350 382, 684 11,168 | +5.0| —19.7 
ew Jersey: 
seme ONY ........-....- Sas 335, 970 335, 511 134, 823 27, 389 25, 665 1, 158 146, 476 459 | +5.5| —43.9 
| 2 SE See do...........| 1,034, 634 | 1,030, 340 422, 336 62, 896 62, 680 2, 366 480, 062 4,204) +3.2| —28.1 
RESETS BRGRI | RE 176, 376 174, 503 54, 444 17, 975 13, 520 785 87, 779 1, 873 +.5\ —31.4 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 2.—Amount of public and private assistance and earnings of persons employed on projects operated by the 


Work Projects Administration, by urban areas, March 1940—Continued 


(Corrected to May 21, 1940] 
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Percentage 
Public funds change in total 
nine 
\ riva 
State and city Area included Total Ea funds § 
General | Old-age tout | Aid to the| WPA ebru- | March 
Total ndent 
relief? | assistance | Pirin s| blind? | earnings ¢ ipo | 1989 
New York: 
Albany $129, 293 $49, 661 $16, 535 $5, 137 $915 $57, 045 $2,309 | +19.4| —25.5 
ff 1, 470, 065 881, 770 104, 724 68, 855 360 411, 356 $17,684 | +5.2| —23.4 
104, 69,061} 12,384 9, 588 0| 13,430 4468] -66| 9.1 
16, 543, 920 | 6,118,172 | 1, 489,063 | 1, 162, 066 41, 332 | 7,733,287 | ® 234, 961 t33 —32.8 
105, 853 61, 181 9, 496 8, 117 116 26, 943 1,015 3.1 —27.2 
702, 002 423, 519 121, 441 43, 528 3, 085 110, 429 6, 270 -.1 —15.6 
515, 595 282, 934 075 23, 306 1, 250 130, 030 4,192} ~—3.0) —24.9 
168, 088 86, 060 33, 145 13, 248 476 35, 159 2,518 | +2.5 —22.2 
- A Se phen , 953 119, 132 21, 092 19, 643 450 90, 636 1, 706 +.9 —27.3 
North Carolina: 
Asheville. __. 140, 170 140, 170 4, 005 13, 037 5, 483 955 296, GOD fh iwiceain cas —4.1 —.5 
Charlotte... _.. d 111, 194 110, 567 5, 671 17, 641 7, 050 1,476 78, 729 +3.9 +9.1 
Greensboro ‘aa 97, 126 97, 069 2, 708 16, 344 8, 295 1, 345 68, 377 57) +6.1 —4.7 
"pcan illaniatd Meet aiat 135, 827 130, 246 7, 247 14, 203 6, 622 858 101, 316 5, 581 +12 +13 
a a i sckeeinteen ant 909, 615 906, 781 118, 773 82, 864 14, 615 1, 745 688, 784 2, 834 | +11.0 —29.0 
se Yee 393, 365 393, 42, 282 87, 851 11, 633 1, 882 249, 602 115 | +5.6) —37.5 
See nwiiicccwias 1, 085, 832 | 1, 069, 816 290, 157 201, 667 33, 728 4, 953 539, 311 16,016 | +11.2| —28.4 
eR oe Se 3, 208, 951 | 3, 168, 985 651, 943 250, 670 102, 318 8,458 | 2, 155, 506 , 066 —.2| —40.9 
SE nccannconsmws ewacs 810, 258 808, 317 144, 529 176, 474 17, 461 6, 846 463, 007 1, 941 +1.8 —18.7 
Si cicnsiinewcinine er ES 543, 998 542, 291 127, 138 128, 600 12, 364 2, 548 271, 641 1,707 | +45) —20.1 
SE ee «OREN 172, 766 172, 766 9, 843 56, 006 4, 236 1, 430 | Sk | eee +6.2 —18.9 
> ae ied tainmains 785, 751 785, 258 125, 286 133, 826 15, 189 4, 351 506, 606 493 | +28 —47.7 
Youngstown.........__. sella Sx 389, 11: 387, 789 48, 744 54, 161 10, 209 3, 398 271, 277 1,324 | +19.0| —46.5 
Oklahoma: Tulsa...........|____. _ ARR 23A, 956 228, 765 8, 162 86, 319 20, 150 2, 931 111, 194 6,191 | +23.1 —10.7 
gueen: vommend RES NY YS 632, 976 630, 947 108, 677 165, 488 590 4, 923 328, 269 2,029; —2.6| —13.7 
ennsy!vania: 
Allentown........... A 193, 758 192, 733 32, 504 23, 10, 092 5, 340 120, 829 1,025 +9.8 —45.6 
ET STS ..do 268, 660 268, 66, 257 32, 411 20, 266 6, 693 142, 60} +5.4 —25.9 
Bethlehem............. ..do : 216, 288 215, 498 , 008 25, 364 11, 792 5, 437 134, 897 790 | +10.1 —37.8 
Chester........ S Tae 240, 186 238, 265 42, 665 34, 264 17, 504 6, 994 136, 748 1, 921 +8.5 —-34.8 
YE pedice daceeniciaa 288, 288, 573 100, 277 52, 085 22, 050 8, 421 105, 740 108 (* —41.4 
SRS eae» ree, 330, 143 329, 854 72, 092 37, 216 30, 129 7,092 183, 325 2389 +5.5 —45.6 
Philadelphia.............}_.__. SERS ae 4, 189,613 | 4, 146,390 | 2, 006, 478 467,770 390, 373 73, 178 | 1, 208, 501 6 43, 223 +4.3 —17.1 
Pittsburgh........... ae is 304, 3, 280,953 | 1,171,746 275, 244 184, 813 37, 428 | 1,611,722 $23,115 | +14.2}| ~—25.9 
Reading........... ee “SPDT 376, 496 375, 185 76, 438 40, 791 12, 542 9, 452 235, 962 1,311 | +13.8) —18.6 
| APSA aan: i edithintia ied 861, 712 858, 318 430, 861 67, 416 41, 403 10, 874 307, 764 3, 304 +6.4 —%4.2 
Wilkes-Barre __ “én slates winabets 1, 100, 832 | 1,090, 182 530, 270 78, 612 61, 384 15, 284 413, 632 1,650} +6.6 —36.7 
Rhode Island: Providence...| City.........___. 510, 438 503, 712 166, 403 1 20, 196 514 258, 059 6, 726 +.8 +4.0 
— Carolina: Charleston..| County._....__. 175, 310 174, 797 2, 573 9,113 4, 180 583 158, 348 513 | +1.4| —17.6 
ennessee: 
Knoxville....... a ae 216, 818 216, 818 3, 523 18, 024 20, 551 747 5 9 Sane +22.2| +13.8 
Memphis. ......._. | Eee 367,314 361, 965 4,178 51, 101 25, 435 3, 092 278, 159 5,349 | +10.7 +14.7 
- Nashville... ._. : a RRR A 264, 787 7, 430 42, 082 . 2, 434 186, 108 2,502 | +14.3 +9.8 
exas: 
Dallas _- ccakeaes 386, 713 383, 109 15, 269 67,617 Sa Rion Ss 299, 401 3,604 | +20.1 —3.9 
E] Paso Se 108, 870 108, 523 125 8, 845 | _. EP Sees 99, 347 | +42) +17.8 
Fort Worth (MRR. 374, 718 374, 252 13, 452 Sy SE! Sear 309, 474 466 | +24.2 +5.5 
Houston é ..do. 335, 107 7 21, 045 Oj a Ne 251, 840 4,382 | +12.5 —4.7 
San Antonio._... RAN MISE 359, 475 Gah GEE laukenbesentt Sg RR SRR 691 4,017 +1.0 —4.9 
Vins Sam ll | eee eae (Gicitianiedena 471, 206 469, 357 79, 753 101, 188 39, 329 1, 528 247, 559 10 1,939 —.7 +4.6 
nia: 
Norfolk isin 7 SRE RES 93, 342 92, 147 5, 266 10, 099 3, 086 898 72, 798 1,195 | +16.5 —-34.8 
SS eee NO Sesh ion unk 175, 319 168, 423 23, 092 12, 444 3, 045 1,001 128, 841 6,896 | —15.2 —1.5 
Roanoke........_. ' "Sea . 23, 960 3, 246 4, 599 960 451 BE, FOU Entiecckemecs —18.3 —35.4 
Washington: 
Seattle : : County....... 825, 879 820, 499 134, 705 232, 735 34, 508 8, 253 410, 208 6 5, 380 +1.2 —21.0 
TTR EY fA 441, 650 441, 650 31, 450 99, 617 17, 843 2, 684 200, 047 |...........| +1.0 —19.1 
west Virginie: Huntington sical itiaimictias ihe 160, 871 160, 099 12, 948 11, 399 5, 841 802 129, 109 772 | +21.7 —20. 5 
nsin: 
SE a SR ee! 194, 658 194, 451 50, 002 26, 665 18, 484 1, 341 97,959 207 —1L1 —25.0 
_ (SSE vadtccssudeuld 274, 561 274, 345 49, 050 47,079 26, 356 1,079 150, 781 216; +8.0 —10.3 
TR: SS 1, 961, 450 | 1, 953, 453 542, 074 224, 190 109, 289 9,211 | 1,068, 689 7, 997 —2.5| —22.8 
iC lidnetinidie 182, 238 181, 474 58, 658 29, 426 20, 649 906 71, 835 764 (u) —32.4 











1 Excludes cost of administration; of materials, equipment, and other 
{tems incident to operation of work preaems; and of transient care. Data 
for assistance programs differ from those for months prior to January 1940, 

they include obligations incurred for burials, in addition to obliga- 
incurred for money payments, assistance in kind, medical care, and 
hospitalization. 

1 Includes direct and work relief and statutory aid to veterans administered 
on basis of need. 

‘Includes figures for areas in States with plans approved by the Social 
seed hr and for areas in States not participating under the Social 

rity Act. 

‘ Figures from the WPA, Division of Statistics; represent earnings of per- 


sons employed on projects ene by the WPA within these areas and 
cover all pay-roll periods ended during month. Figures are not available 
for these areas for earnings of persons employed on projects other than those 
operated by the WPA. 

Includes direct and work relief and aid to veterans. 

§ Includes estimate. 

7 Relates to city. 

§ Estimated. 

* Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 

'° Incomplete, since figures are not obtainable for 1 relief program. 

" Decrease of less than 0.1 percent. 
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General Relief Operations of Public Agencies 
in Selected Large Cities, April 1940 


Reports on general relief operations of public 
agencies were received from the 18 cities in the 
United States with populations of more than 
400,000 in 1930, and from Rochester, New York, 
which is smaller. 


Cases Aided and Amount of Relief 


During April in these 19 cities 580,700 cases 
were aided from general relief funds with an 
expenditure of $18.2 million. Two percent fewer 
cases were aided than in March, and expenditures 
declined 3 percent. 

Fourteen cities assisted fewer cases than in the 
previous month. Decreases amounted to 14 and 
12 percent, respectively, in Cincinnati and St. 
Louis. Increases were less than 3 percent in the 
5 cities aiding more cases in April. 

Fifteen cities reported smaller expenditures than 
in March. Decreases amounted to 18 percent 
in Cincinnati and St. Louis, 17 percent in Minne- 
apolis, and 15 percent in Baltimore. Decreases 
of less than 2 percent occurred in 4 cities. 


General Relief in Addition to Other Types of 
Income 


Table 4 presents data on the extent to which 
other specified types of income or assistance were 


available for the partial support of cases receiving 
general relief. In 24 percent of the cases in 
Newark there were earnings from regular employ- 
ment. In 18 percent of the cases in Milwaukee, 
and in 5 to 15 percent of the cases in 7 cities the 
relief given was in addition to WPA earnings, 
Some member of the household was receiving 
old-age assistance in 5 percent of the cases in 
Cincinnati, the District of Columbia, Minneapolis, 
and Rochester; in 37 percent of the cases in 
Baltimore relief supplemented aid to dependent 
children. Only in Newark were as many as 2 
percent of the cases receiving unemployment 
benefits. 


Case Turn-Over 


In 15 of the cities closings exceeded openings, 
with a resultant decrease in case load during 
April. In order to measure the effect of open- 
ings and closings on the case load, separation and 
accession rates were computed for each city, 
based on the average number of cases open at 
the beginning and end of the month. Accession 
rates ranged from 3 in New Orleans to 23 in 
Detroit; separation rates ranged from 5 in Chi- 
cago to 27 in Cincinnati. Relatively large de- 
creases in case load occurred in Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, the District of Columbia, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Detroit, 
with an accession rate of 23 and a separation rate 


Table 3.—Number of cases receiving general relief, amount of relief, and average amount per family and one-person 
case in selected cities, April 1940 
































Average amount Peiarch ioe 
Number of Amount of 
City cases receiving relief | ol 
relief Per family Per one- Number of | Amount of 
case person case cases relief 

i a a ra sinssllnsiaimigsnonisiian 7, 291 $168, 538 (4 ® —4.3 —14.6 
Nee a aconssahibeenmnininctiniscnibnliidbasbubtintanhiill 15, 810 429, 67 $30. 91 $20. 98 +.4 —2.8 
I meniceemencunmerulis ochtalinninecaanial 19, 573 717, 005 42.07 19. 49 -.8 —3.7 
iil ereematempmnnonwewimtwawsisia 3 87, 508 * 2, 596, 231 (® () —.4 —2.3 
ER LESS SAS SS a eS 8, 754 203, 791 23. 82 19. 75 —14.3 —17.6 
eee Didi didaphiniminhinencccsuscqsossssinabiakesoes 21, 695 496, 755 29.17 15. 87 —1.2 —3.5 
RIN. didn rosneonasneecetsessatmiatnedteaniian 18, 855 637, 425 () ® +2.3 +.8 
District of Columbia Ricaieliiiiicidunaiiibiandbedubwderdnnnneiemehddealanintl 2, 278 30. 55 19. 15 —3.6 —5.9 
DEH dl heninbehcondhteainerenduunssésandabobataniinn 55, 362 1, 631, 111 (*) ~—7.6 +14 
ilw: “. a ct cithonenescnbaladesteoncanhbteie 22, 145 5A2, 249 30. 75 12. 43 —.5 —-.9 
I ssececidin oiocoalglalisalibdass 13, 303 311, 298 29. 30 15. 75 —6.2 —16.9 
i aiid pekdmdccoondabetnbietinesaeicdaminiik 12, 812 420, 553 (*) (*) +1.6 -.4 
i a a Oey as STIRS 2, 02 50, 380 26. 50 16. 27 —9.3 —9.6 
a  scisnneddcimaeinnibioeniicanuiee 158, 615 6, 183, 316 45. 06 27.92 +.7 +11 
aed i a earnest rdamanawatnaniiuibaeunn 6 64, 037 1, 829, 781 () #) —2.5 86 
da cna emenennvanaseenpubsedl * 40, 753 1, 091, 909 () () +13 —6.4 
a eee nociewnndibalsiaijaeonsiiie 9, 269 346, 945 43.12 18. 97 —2.3 —8.8 
Te in a aie sb cmininnanininlieiiiiinn in iiy 6, 629 123, 532 23. 63 8. 64 —12.2 —17.6 
ie lntatiunisaabindbiniineiactotercascnbcishbbaeownns 13, 530 350, 545 (’) (®) —6.0 +.8 
1 Sey mp one + dr pam ogee of rope yo pee = ment, and other items Pe yey only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 

incident t wor and of sho me emergency care. 
§ Not ooulabie. — — ¢ Includes duplications, since in some cases relief was granted more than 


* Includes cases receiving aid from special de ments. 
‘4 Figures relate to entire county in which Ge ieee. 


once during month. 


Social Security 
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Table 4.—General relief cases in households receiving other types of income or assistance in selected cities, April 1940 










































































; 
j —_—_—— 
Percent of general relief cases in households receiving— 
Number of 
Ong recelving | Rarningsfrom | wp, | Unemploy-| Aid to 
relief regular Pao de} a oe 
( employment n. % children 
, i ORR IR OS EEC Scie 7,291 0.7 0.3 0.9 1.8 36.5 0.2 
Shen thatisksbieierdesscocensscteanninbnipinasikdadions 19, 573 10.7 11.3 7 25 3 1 
SIL csnsncionse0nce-2enagrababeandapibiantwansaaeices 87, 508 () L4| @® 2.9 a:..@ 
SII ccskansncencnesoguccdagaesiin aman ceetaascaial 8, 754 4.3 4.7 4 4.8 ‘1 4 
Cleveland FORE AS AE CR 21, 695 5.2 13.6 5 -6 (® 1 
SREB ANE RE AEDES A AM AE OTT 18, 855 4.3 9.1 8 28 4.0 2 
: District of 5 cape ATTRA UTES 2, 278 ith WERE Q 60] @ 4 
Ys oca,c-ccsersoanssadipiansabeianasaiian 49, 542 () 2 1 O) «) 
| SII cincacisacopeqnceanctanintobaniieninteaaaan’ 22) 145 6.4 18.2 8 21 a 1 
INE inoss cpucticonacastcksaaaaabcantantensalcrbordies 13, 308 1.4 14.8 3 5.0 42| @ 
SS cahincschgsccacobtnancaioaedibiilind ileus cis 12, 812 23.5 2.9 5 meena ARR |. on ee 
ST SED, .~nesconccsresescoresnconnscedceunancsoscsescceses 2, BEB joncccocee--- 5 | a 1.2 9 1 
: SN cochtssscaccnuaseecenoiaeeeaoembeseionssanrs 158, 615 54 6.6 3 3.0 L8 :2 
| I ovens oxscnnensoctinn.ctpgainsoweae-ankinerceciaioe? 64, 087 (1) 1.8 7; @ 0 ® 
i ts scnnororasastnestianibegalick<atere aban 40, 753 (1) 3.7 3, 
ER ONTO EE TRE MARAT LD 9, 269 14.7 8.7 5 5.3 2.7 2 
TMi .a:cciaptnoyscetiadecsatidlebatinnatibeapacnierednisran 11, 974 0) ane 0) @) © 
1 Not available. ‘ Accepts only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 
+ Less than 0.1 percent. short-time emergency care 
+ Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. § Figures relate to cases open on last day of month. 
j 
; of 13, was the only city showing a relatively large Milwaukee; separation rates for closings through 
| increase in case load. In Chicago, Cleveland, transfer to WPA ranged from 5 to 9 in Cincinnati, 
New Orleans, New York, and Rochester case loads Detroit, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Philadelphia, 
were comparatively stable, with both accession and __ Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco. Rela- 
separation rates 7 or below. tively large decreases in case load because of WPA 
| . . 
employment occurred in St. Louis, Los Angeles, 
of WPA Employment on Case Load : , ‘ 
Effect of P and Pittsburgh with accession rates of 2 each and 
More cases were closed because of acceptance separation rates of 7, 8, and 9, respectively, and 
for WPA employment than were opened on loss in Cincinnati with an accession rate of 1 and a 
of such employment in all cities except Boston, separation rate of 6. 
’ Milwaukee, and Newark, where increases were In 7 cities between 25 and 35 percent of all 
’ negligible. Accession rates for openings on loss openings during the month were attributed to 
' of WPA employment were as much as 5 only in’ lossof WPA employment. On the other hand, 25 
‘ Table 5.—Reasons for opening general relief cases in selected cities, April 1940 
Cases opened Percent opened for specified reason 
City Accession 
q Percentage rate ! Loss of Loss of Cessation of | 41) other 
Number change from lar WPA unemploy- reasons 
| March 1940 employment | employment | ment benefits 
. I dss nnacsrinninsenntsssSnstapnceiitigaiiitatdbaes 635 —2.6 9.3 26.6 6.0 0.6 66.8 
6 SSR eb) 2" rae 1, 743 +9.9 12.2 348.5 2.4 -1 23.0 
; SN Winsiituicpcextntnecchanaxiqaskeeentisgenelad 835 "4 4.5 57.1 6.2 12 35.5 
7 LRU eer con re pe 5, 654 -11.2 6.3 21.8 34.1 3.6 40.5 
3 SIT R LT IE HS IS 625 —2.9 5.9 9.0 14.4 2.4 74.2 
; leveland...°-°0000 0000 TooToo 1, 262 ~122 5.5 18.8 34.5 2.5 44.2 
ELL LI TES TET 3, 995 +18. 1 23.2 17.2 19.1 3.5 60.2 
; ee Gieakte*. 318 —31.2 yf rd Pees! 100. 0 
? SII... 0scsneadicunemecda gia nanaidaniiands 6, 271 +29 12.2 o) i7.0 G) 0) 
J | _ TRE 2 ete ar eta 3, 243 +7.6 16.8 15.7 31.3 3.9 49.1 
) RRR RNR ATR RY RRIF 843 18.4 6.6 22.8 4.9 4.7 47.6 
; ICEL. <soceacnccenesseatinaeasaeomnaens 1, 408 +19. 2 11.7 23.6 28.5 2.6 45.3 
: New Orleans 72 ® YS ee ee Es Hee 100. 0 
5 SEL. ciccdacininitsemesncitiaddaaiantaabihin. 9, 485 —16.7 6.3 6.4 a4 20 39.2 
RIN... scs0xcese<enboconecadapemecsnaaliacs 4, 025 -8.2 6.7 41.2 12.7 5.7 40.4 
5 IIT in. cc.schoagosecieorntianatiamenaniaalnal 3, 069 -21.1 8.4 42.2 21.5 8.5 27.8 
en IIL... -..- ccave-asansnaecneananssecece 397 —14.8 4.2 35.7 26 3.3 51.4 
7 RMN. 8 ate 844 +6.0 12.2 5.6 PS 5 RARE os 80.3 
. II, s:dncuradontiatsabennnedsimminiaan annonce 1, 864 —6.4 15.2 ® 19.4 3.5 ® 
| 


1 Cases opened as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning 4 Accepts only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 


4 and end of month. short-time emergency care. 
1 Includes cases opened because of insufficient earnings. 5 Not available. 
] * Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. ‘ — Percentage change not computed because less than 100 cases 
opened. 
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to 35 percent of all closings in 4 cities, 36 to 46 
percent of closings in 5 cities, and 52 and 53 per- 
cent of the closings in Cleveland and Pittsburgh, 
respectively, were accounted for by placement on 
WPA projects. 


Effect of Regular Employment on Case Load 


In 10 of the 17 cities for which complete data 
were available, closings because regular employ- 
ment was obtained were somewhat larger than 
openings because such employment was lost. Ac- 
cession rates on loss of such employment were 6 
in Boston and 4 or less in other cities; separation 
rates for closings because employment was ob- 
tained were as much as 4 only in Milwaukee and 
Pittsburgh. The greatest relative increase oc- 
curred in Boston with an accession rate of 6 and a 
separation rate of 3; the largest relative decrease 
was in Cincinnati with an accession rate of 1 and a 
separation rate of 3. 

In 7 cities loss of regular employment was re- 
sponsible for more than 25 percent of the cases 
opened in April. In Buffalo it accounted for 57 
percent and in Boston, Philadelphia, and Pitts- 
burgh for 40 to 50 percent of all openings during 


the month. Obtaining employment accounted 
for 37 percent of the closings in Boston, and 30, 28, 
and 26 percent of the closings in Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Philadelphia, respectively. 


Effect of Unemployment Benefits and Old-Age 
Retirement and Survivors Benefits on Case 
Load 


Although in 13 cities more cases were closed on 
receipt of unemployment benefits than were opened 
on loss of such benefits, net changes in case load 
because of such openings and closings were negli- 
gible. Cessation of benefits was reported as the 
reason for 9 percent of the openings in Pittsburgh, 
6 percent in Philadelphia, and 5 percent in Minne- 
apolis. Receipt of benefits accounted for 8 per- 
cent of the closings in Detroit, and 5 percent of the 
closings in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Roch- 
ester. 

Nine cities reported no cases closed because of 
payments of old-age retirement and survivors 
benefits. In the 7 cities reporting cases closed for 
this reason, such closings comprised as much as 1 
percent of total closings only in Newark. 


Table 6.—Reasons for closing general relief cases in selected cities, April 1940 





















































Cases closed Percent closed for specified reason 
Separation Receipt of | 
City Percentage| rate! ee Increased | Transfer ones old-age retire- oot -; 6 6An 
Number |change from on earnings to the ployment | ment and | * rm a other 
March 1940 obtained | income WPA | honeite yc my assistance reasons 

I S ccannecbeccaiceneed 1, 204 | +45. 2 17.6 11.7 0.7 | 19.0 2.8 4.7 | 61.1 

SAE 1, 314 —21.5 9.2 36. 5 @® | $29.8 2.4 (3) 68) 
a 1, 552 +41.5 8.3 28.0 17.7 | 21.2 3.2 1.2 | 28.7 

RE 4, 458 —53.9 4.9 23.9 6.8 45.0 2.6 () 2.7 | () 
Cincinnati ¢_._............- 2, 794 +161. 1 26. 5 12.8 38.7 | 24.2 | 1.5 | = a 22.1 
See 1, 540 —5.9 6.7 20.3 8 | 52. 2 | 3.2 ae 1.8 21.7 
EST 2, 201 —45.2 12.8 22. 5 28.2 | 35.9 7.7 : of 5,0 
District of Columbia §_____- 572 +47.0 23.6 9.4 12.4 | 13.1 =] SRR 7.2 56.1 
Los Angeles ‘_...._________- 10, 033 +2.6 19. 5 19. 2 1.9 33.9 2.7 (*) 1.0 36. 3 
Milwaukee 4____..._______- 3, 414 +4.1 17.6 20. 5 5.0 28.0 1.2 0.1 1.6 43.6 

Minneapolis_____......__-- 1, 985 +47.4 15.6 15.4 15.0 | 24.9 3.4 | (2) 1.6 (2) 
sa 1, 187 —11.4 9.8 18.5 1.9 | 14.9 | 3.0 1.3 1.5 58.9 
New Orleans... 167; +201 6.5 4.2 7.2 | 7 5 ee 39.5 | 34.1 
as 9, 651 | +10.9 6.4 20.1 12.1 | 46. 2 1.6 ye 6.6 13.3 
Philadelphia. -___........__- 6, 997 | +26. 3 11.7 25. 5 7.3 | 39.9 | 4.8 (*) 27 14.8 
Pittsburgh ¢_..__....._.__-- 6, 449 +123. 4 17.7 22.8 6.3 | 52.7 | 5.0 a 5.1 8.0 
RE 650 +.3 6.9 30.0 5.7 21.1 | 5.1 1] 3.5 34.5 
Ee teticds cca 1,805] —30.7 26.1 7.5 3 28.5 | 111. | 18.1 44.5 
San Francisco_...........-- 2, 500 | —2%.1 20.3 11.6 1.6 22.9 | ty Re -| 3.0 57.9 

| | | | 





1 Cases closed as a percent of average number of cases open at beginning and 
end of month. 

2 Not available. 

3 Includes cases transferred to the NYA and CCC. 


4 Figures relate to entire county in which city is located. 

5 Accepts only unemployable cases except for employable cases requiring 
short-time emergency care. 

*Less than 0.1 percent. 
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OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 


BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE =- 


INSURANCE 


ANALYSIS DIVISION. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Claims for Benefits Under the Amended Act 


The number and disposition of claims received 
in Washington through the end of May and for 
the month of May are given for each type of 
benefit in table 1. No data are shown on the 
monthly amount of benefits allowed. The aver- 
age amounts of such benefits, however, do not 
differ markedly from the averages for the first 
4 months of the year presented in the May 
Bulletin. The relative distribution of claims by 
States has probably also not changed to any 
extent. 

The numbers of claims received consist solely 
of those received in Washington; that is, they 
exclude all claims held in the field offices pending 
further development and all claims in transit. 
Claims for lump-sum death benefits relate only 
to those filed under the provisions of the 1939 
amendments. Including 26,576 lump-sum death 
claims filed this year under the 1935 act, a total 
of 145,853 claims of all types was received in 
Washington in the 5 first months of 1949. 

The figures presented in table 1 on claims 
allowed differ somewhat from the figures given 
in the May Bulletin, in that the two sets of figures 
represent different stages in the process of claims 
determination. The figures in table 1 represent 
an adjudicative determination that the claimant 
is entitled to benefits. After this determination 
is made, however, certain records necessary for 
future payments and statistical data must be 
established, an operation which requires a few 


on claims allowed represented this final stage. 

It should be pointed out that an allowed claim 
does not necessarily result in immediate payment 
to the claimant. The benefits may be suspended 
for a definite or indefinite period in accordance 
with deductions required by the amended act. 
Thus far, the two principal reasons for deferred 
benefit payments have been either that the 
claimant had previously received a lump-sum 
payment at age 65 under the terms of the 1935 
act, or that he is receiving wages of $15 or more 
a month in covered employment. 


Wage Records 


Of the 5.1 million wage items received during 
the period April 1-27, 975,469 items pertained to 
the first quarter of 1940 and 3.9 million to the 
fourth quarter of 1939. The conversion into 
punch-card form of 1939 wage items has been 
completed for the first three quarters and has been 
made for 90.5 percent of the 30.9 million wage 
items received for the fourth quarter. Of the 
grand total of 123.1 million wage items for 1939 
received to date, 119.9 million or 97.4 percent have 
been punched and 112.5 million or 93.8 percent 
collated with the master cards. 

Wage records furnished for the adjudication of 
claims in April amounted to 25,588 as compared 
with 24,547 in March. Requests from wage 
earners for statements of 1938 recorded earnings 
continued to decline in April; 29,128 requests were 
received in that month, 29,645 in March, and 





days to complete. The data in the May Bulletin 40,294 in February. The cumulative total of re- 


Table 1.—Claims for benefits under the 1939 amendments: Number and disposition of claims received in Washington, 
cumulative through May 1940 and for May 1940 


















































Cumulative through May | May In process 

Type of benefit claim — —— ————— Map al 

Received Allowed (Withdrawn | Disallowed Received Allowed | Withdrawn) Disallowed 1940 
ee 145, 853 107, 894 | 2, 973 4,113 | 35, 674 29, 967 743 2, 408 30, 873 

piel eee teciate) Easiest Sneath a 

Primary 69, 606 51, 788 | 2, 252 1,921 | 14, 071 11, 471 517 950 13, 645 
RE ‘ i 13, 590 9, 922 233 205 4, 092 3, 257 82 119 3, 230 
Child’s___ 25, 250 18, 485 | 378 578 | 6, 539 5, 849 96 406 5, 809 
RE : sabia 1, 154 735 9 51 | 423 297 5 32 359 
Widow’s current... _. P ake 9, 105 7, 052 33 156 | 2, 524 2, 346 12 123 1, 864 
Se PRREerIESe tee 572 163 7 17 | 190 147 3 14 385 
See Rea 26, 576 19, 749 61 1, 185 | 7, 835 | 6, 600 23 764 5, 581 
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During April, 


quests for statements of 1937 and 1938 earnings 
amounts to 380,165. 


29,191 


statements of 1937 and 1938 recorded earnings were 
forwarded to wage earners and raised the cumula- 
tive total of such statements to 362,741. 


Table 2.—Employee accounts established in Baltimore, 
by States in which account numbers were issued, 


April 1940} 




















Employee accounts established 

Social Security Board region and State April ae 

ve 

rota | wets | “Apa? 
360,700 | 324,983 | 49, 059, 443 
4, 904 4, 683 758, 889 
1, 921 1, 766 324, 935 
9, 381 8, 699 1, 903, 365 
923 851 205, 424 

1, 845 1, 788 337, 

681 648 115, 559 
40, 226 36, 484 6, 465, 398 
796 657 112, 023 
10, 284 & 445 1,771, 506 
23, 454 21, 019 3, 994, 788 
2, 603 2, 337 313, 322 
5, 306 4, 881 692, 950 
8, 599 7. 653 1, 038, 390 
8, 891 8, 349 809, 706 
6, 311 5, 925 642, 400 
6, 948 6, 085 788, 626 
12, 014 11, 068 2, 175, 023 
15, 951 14, 609 2, 833, 860 
24, 883 23, 763 8, 385, 202 
8, 474 8, 074 1, 279, 312 
6, 513 6, 200 982, 172 
8, 073 6, 676 764, 546 
6, 549 5,319 755, 884 
8, 735 6, 419 954, 852 
4, 794 3, 778 440, 071 
4, 825 3, 869 553, 905 
9, 952 8, 868 849, 934 
5, 545 4, 789 650, 697 
5, 787 5, 430 832, 218 
2, 953 2, 655 351, 552 
943 772 125, 362 
896 777 138, 499 
8, 639 8, 186 435, 090 
4, 440 4, 125 511, 356 
11, 259 10, 266 1, 362, 766 
7, 040 6, 561 698, 288 
6, 380 5, 683 727, 614 
2, 135 1, 048 14, 551 
17, 283 15, 829 2, 119, 437 
2, 137 1, 926 183, 291 
3, 188 2, 507 395, 493 
1, Bl 1, 034 172, 252 
1, 591 1, 395 192, 802 
1, 272 1, 116 186, 544 
637 516 80, 406 
1, 909 19, 677 3, 160, 306 
459 406 48, 391 
836 2, 624 420, 081 
5,919 5, 526 683, 040 
315 300 24, 978 
2, 020 1, 82 165, 120 

















1 Neither the monthly nor the cumulative total of accounts established 
should be taken as a measure of the number of persons engaged in employ- 


account numbers are issued to some persons 


t. 
3 Represents total less cancelations and voids plus reinstatements. 


Employee Accounts Established in Baltimore 


The 360,700 new accounts established during 
April represent an increase of 7.3 percent over the 
previous month. This increase is probably due to 


Table 3.—Claims for lump-sum death payments under 
the 1935 act:'! Number received in Washington, 
and number and amount certified by the Social 
Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by 


States, April 1940 




















Number of claims Amount certified 
Social Security Board 
region and State 
Received | Certified Total Average 
Cumulative through 
Pe Bie hnctnwutiiieces 299,701 | 286,784 |$17, 868, 277 $62. 31 
Total, April 1940__._.____ 3, 041 3, 318 238, 214 71.79 
Region I: 
eee Pes 35 39 3, 962 101. 50 
. " Se 24 29 1, 214 41.86 
Massachusetts.........___ 117 148 14, 467 97.75 
New Hampshire......_.__. 15 15 741 49. 43 
Rhode Island_.........___. 11 22 1, 220 55. 46 
Ve 5 s 211 26. 40 
Region II: 
Se 437 444 45, 430 102. 32 
Region III: 
I iN i cit i al ll 11 647 58. 85 
, ” OSESSerages 4 101 8, 266 81.84 
semmeyovenan REE th ED 158 BA 15, 550 66. 45 
on IV: 
District of Columbia__ 18 16 1, 404 87.72 
ae 39 44 3, 389 77.02 
North Carolina......_____ 55 48 1, 881 39. 18 
. Sheep iat 57 71 3, 318 46.73 
West Virginia._.........___ 4 60 5, 158 85. 98 
egion V: 
ices citsussn vcpintnidinconch 62 54 3, 202 59. 29 
a RES 107 97 7, 342 75. 69 
Ree 131 135 11, 369 4.22 
Region VI 
his ch:tetied wnencsiiaies aie 263 210 17, 502 83. 34 
ITEC 60 63 3, 870 61. 43 
I i crea 46 40 2, 060 51.580 
Region VII: 
SSE e eee 54 39 1, 431 36. 69 
SRR aa 75 60 2, 882 48.01 
ER RES 68 8&3 2, 465 20.70 
RS 37 37 886 23.0 
South Carolina_......__._. 28 34 1, 428 42.01 
‘Tennessee______. 46 36 858 23. 85 
Region VIII 
i 46 41 2, 489 60.70 
SSR Re 56 41 3,046 74.300 
PED ndistcscuceuatescs 18 17 1, 104 70. 22 
North Dakota............. 7 ~ 517 64. 62 
South Dakota___. 7 12 679 56.61 
Region IX: 
SR, settcdkenncosnatn 49 38 976 25. 60 
eS Se 30 39 2, 963 75. 06 
 — 2 Sagres 42 79 4, 664 59. 04 
eae 49 53 3, 469 65. 45 
Region X: 
See 49 69 3, 204 46. 43 
free 13 12 906 75. 61 
Ni ican nto tincandces 121 213 11, 144 52.32 
Region XI: 
biccunosodeccowkas 17 u 694 77.15 
itn Gcteacincaininaesienn 21 37 2, 637 71% 
si an anc ie 16 19 1,346 70. 85 
RE Rae: s 14 663 47.37 
Si ihnnsstiaiaienniatesibinaenac’ 5 18 873 48. 52 
ES SST 4 2 214 107.00 
Region XII: 
ae 210 264 22, 205 #4. 11 
ss SS 6 ~ 611 63. 81 
ces eiRers 31 40 2,174 54. 36 
Washington____ 47 77 6, 745 87.60 
tories: 
EES, Re st 0 5 255 50. 96 
Ud ecctoe orice ovisoaccn' 0 17 1, 780 104. 70 
Fo _, RRS Pees: 42 ~ 713 89. 16 

















1 Relate only to deaths prior to 1940. 
3 Claims received from persons in foreign countries. 
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new entrants into the labor market for the spring 
season and to the fact that April 30 was the end 
of the first quarter for reporting wages in 1940. 
In addition to 821 account forms voided because 
of typographical errors or illegible printing, 
34,896 accounts were canceled in cases in which 
investigation showed that more than one account 
number was held by the same individual. The 
accounts established during April brought the net 
cumulative total to 49.1 million. 

The concentration of industrial activity and 


consequently of covered employees in a very few 
States is reflected in the cumulative total of 
account numbers issued in such States. The ac- 
count numbers issued in the two great industrial 
centers, New York and Pennsylvania, amount to 
a combined total of 10.5 million or over 21 percent 
of the total for the United States. The seven 
States in which the largest share of account num- 
bers have been issued—California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Texas— 
account for nearly 50 percent of the national total. 


OPERATIONS UNDER THE RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT* 


Benefit Payments 


Total benefit payments certified to the Secretary 
of the Treasury in April under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act amounted to $9.9 million (table 1). 
This amount was nearly $441,000 higher than in 
March and $362,000 higher than in February, the 
highest previous month. Retroactive payments 
on newly certified, recertified, or reinstated claims 
are included in these figures, while payments of 
previous months canceled during the month are 
deducted. Total payments in the current fiscal 
year through April amounted to $94.4 million— 
$5.8 million or 6.6 percent more than in the same 
period of the preceding fiscal year. Total pay- 
ments authorized by the Board since the beginning 
of the railroad retirement system have amounted 
to $288.9 million. Total obligations incurred by 
the system to date, however, exceed the amount of 
actual payments, since current certifications of 

*Prepared by the Bureau of Research and Information Service, Railroad 


Retirement Board, in collaboration with the Bureau of Research and Sta- 
tistics, Social Security Board. 


annuities always involve retroactive payments. 

The increase in total benefit payments from 
March to April is accounted for almost entirely 
by the increase in payments of employee annui- 
ties. There were also small increases in payments 
of survivor annuities, death-benefit annuities, and 
lump-sum death benefits, and the usual decrease 


in pension payments because of deaths among 
former carrier pensioners. 


Changes in Annuities and Pensions in Force 


The sharp rise in payments for employee an- 
nuities in April does not mean that the monthly 
obligations for employee annuities increased to 
the same extent. Changes in recurring obliga- 
tions as reflected in the monthly amounts of 
employee annuities in force showed a net increase 
of $87,893 in April. This increase is slightly less 
than the average net increase during the 10 
months of the current fiscal year and is in line with 
the general declining rate of increase. 

The number of employee annuities in force in- 


Table 1.—Railroad retirement: Benefit payments certified to the Secretary of the Treasury, by class of payment for 
specified periods, 1936-40 ' 





























Pensions to 
Total - Emplo Survivor |Death-benefit 

Period mente! f eamaites wn gy annuities | annuities j|death Benefits 

Cumulative through April 1940... ..........-.....---.--...-..-- $288, 860,379 | $196,620,140 | $85, 466, 757 $1, 933, 903 $1, 819, 806 $3, 019, 770 
Fiscal years: 

PE ee Ce ee aS er re 4, 604, 232 CF 3 ae eee 47, 490 I Siicnasiniiniiinaicaiinns 

ios as ca lasts neeibiaeibaesiiatationelawinitalalaniaitiaaiadidasdiediataaal 83, 029, 704 47, 281, 469 34, 703, 025 381, 237 625, 106 38, 954 

TLIO TE AMER ERR eer RL ERS 3 106, 841,752 | * 75,158,195 | * 28, 886,278 758, 748 708, 221 1, 335, 307 

ID MUD cicdciwndsiddiabessibembudiindéinddiimatil 94, 384, 600 69, 692, 978 21, 877, 453 746, 426 422, 232 1, 645, 508 

ILS: ios. « autidiantndses eset ainda et aaiammiadsaacamadial 9, 507, 152 7, 108, 167 2, 006, 307 76, 635 33, 630 198, 412 

ITI ieschcsaa sinless tei ideale tecasnciies thor ainda a eahceibaealtrasiblibdiplatierttandall 9, 947, 830 7, 515, 235 2, 078, 878 82, 258 46, 688 224, 769 





1 Figures are total amounts (cents omitted) certified to the Secretary of the 


anal for payment, including retroactive payments, minus cancelations 
d od. For definitions of classes of payments, see the 
Bulletin, July 1939, p. 7. 


* Total benefit payments on basis of vouchers certified to the Secretary of 
the Treasury are $8.9 million more than total on basis of checks drawn by 
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disbursing officer as shown on p. 79, table 7. Amounts are certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and encumbered on books of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board in latter of month, but checks are not drawn by disbursing 
officer until first of following month. 
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creased by a net of 1,313, resulting from 2,094 new 
certifications, 768 deaths, and some minor adjust- 
ments. The net increase was larger than in 
March but was slightly below the average for the 
10 months of the current fiscal year. A net 
increase of 52 over the preceding month was re- 
ported for survivor annuities and of 34 for death- 
benefit annuities in force at the end of April. The 
increase in death-benefit annuities in April was 
contrary to the gradual decrease in this type of 
annuity observable for about a year. Death- 
benefit annuities, payable with respect to the 
deaths of annuitants under the 1935 act, will 
ultimately disappear, since they are payable for 
only 12 months and the number of employee 
annuities in force under the 1935 act is declining. 


Average Payments 


Payments of employee annuities initially certi- 
fied in April averaged $62.52 per month. It is 
estimated that this average will be raised by 
about $2 when all employee annuities subject 
to recertification are recertified on a final basis. 
About 25 percent of the annuities initially certified 
by the Board are subject to recertification, because 
at the time of initial certification complete evidence 
as to service, earnings, and other information 
relating to the amount payable is not on hand. 


For all employee annuities in force at the end 
of April, including those subject to recertification, 
the average monthly payment was $65.56. The 
average monthly pension was $58.59. For sur- 
vivor annuities the average monthly payment 
amounted to $33.26 and for death-benefit annui- 
ties, $35.50. 

During April, 1,439 lump-sum death benefits 
were initially certified at an average amount of 
$179.08. These figures compare with 999 certi- 
fications in March at an average of $177.67. 
Certifications for lump-sum death-benefit pay- 
ments were higher in April than in any other 
month of the current fiscal year, but they reflect 
an increase in the rate of certification rather than 
an increase in deaths. The average lump-sum 
death benefit in April increased by $1.41 over 
March, which was less than the usual month-to- 
month increase. This change was probably due 
to the inclusion in the April certifications of a 
larger proportion of earlier claims. As employees 
accumulate additional credited compensation, the 
amounts payable in lump-sum death benefits in- 
crease from month to month. 


Disability Claims 


The Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 provides 
disability annuities for employees who are “totally 


Table 2.—Railroad retirement: Number of annuities and pensions in force and monthly amount payable at end of 
March and April 1940, and number of certifications and terminations in, and to the end of, April 1940! 






































Pensions to former Death-benefit 
Total Employee annuities ? | carrier pensioners? | Survivor annuities | annuities ¢ 
Period and administrative action : al ag 
Number} Amount | Number | Amount |Number| Amount | Number | Amount | Number | Amount 
-_ — — meee >; ene | 
In force as of Mar. 31, 1940.........._._...-- i 141, 264 | $8,914,713 | 102,202 | $6,608,722 | 36,181 | $2,118,466 | 2,198 | $73, 505 | 683 $24, 019 
os April 1940: 5 
his sii aoe cne co. swn 2, 288 137, 322 2, 004 130, 921 | 1 34 62 1, 643 | 131 4,723 
Terminations by death...__...........--- 1, 264 73, 605 768 48, 565 | 395 21, 579 | 7 252 | o4 3, 208 
Net adjustments --._-.-_.-- nese —21 +5, 244 —13 +5, 537 | —2 | —151 —3 —6l =f —% 
| } 
Cumulative through April 1940: § 
Initial certifications ___....... i 175, 436 | 10,430,294 | 120,162 | 7,382,935 | 48,516 | 2,808,898 2,352 | 77,685 | 4,406 160, 775 
Terminations by death 32,730 | 1,895, 415 16,318 | 1,049,419 | 12,629 707,014 97 3, 134 | 3, 686 135, 846 
Net adjustments. --._.-....-..-.--.----.-- —439 | +448, 794 - 453,100 | —102 —5, 114 | —5 +284 | =§ +524 
In force as of Apr. 30, 1940....................| 142,267 | 8,983,674 | 103,515 | 6,786,615 | 35,785 | 2,006,709 2,250| 74,835| 717] 25, 488 














1 Figures based on month in which conmiy 
c 


or terminated upon notice of death, or in wh 
was taken by the Board rather 
beneficiary 


or pension was first certified 
h other administrative action 
than on month in which annuity or 


msion 


died, or administrative action was effective. 


began to accrue, 
Correction for a claim that had been certified or terminated in error or for an 
incorrect 


amount is 


made in figures for month in which error was discovered 


and not in figures for month in which error was made. To this extent, the 
figures shown here differ slightly from actual administrative action. 


2 Excludes temporary annuities to former carrier 
$265, remained in force on Apr. 30, 1940. 


msioners of which 8, 
or definitions of types 


bases of certification of employee annuities, see the Rullefin, Juiy 1939, 


pp. 15-19. 


3 Cumulative figures revised to exclude 237 pensioners, with a monthly 
amount payable of $12,288, who had died =p to July 1, 1937, but whose 


deaths had not been reported to the Board 
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y that date. 


‘In a few cases payments are made to more than 1 survivor on account of 
the death of a single individual. Such payments are here counted as single 
items. Terminations include those by death and by expiration of 12-month 
period for which death-benefit annuities are payable. Practically all termi- 
nations are of latter type. 

§ Certifications are added, terminations by death are subtracted, and net 
adjustments are added or subtracted as indicated. Net adjustments are 
obtained by adding reinstatements of suspended payee and subtracting 
terminations for reasons other than death (suspensions, returns to service, 
and commuted lump-sum yments). Recertifications ordinarily result 
in additions to amount payable but do not affect number of cases certified. 
For this reason, net amount of adjustment bears no relation to net number of 
cases reported as adjusted. 
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and permanently disabled for regular employment 
for hire.”' Such annuities may be granted to 
employees with 30 years of credited service at any 
age below 65 and to employees with less than 30 
years of credited service at age 60 to 65. A 
Disability Rating Board was established in Octo- 
ber 1937 to determine the existence of disability 
as defined in the act. 

The proportion of claims disallowed shows con- 
siderable variation from year to year and also 
from month to month (table 3). The fact that 
the percentage of disallowed disability claims in 
1938-39 was almost twice that for the preceding 
fiscal year may be due to a tendency to adjudicate 
first the clearer cases of disability. For the 10 
months of the current fiscal year, disallowed claims 
averaged 16.7 percent as against 19.3 percent for 
the full year 1938-39. All but 2 months of the 
current fiscal year show a lower percentage dis- 
allowed than in 1938-39. 

The gradual decline in disability claims dis- 
allowed from over 21 percent in September and 
October 1939 to less than 15 percent in February, 
March, and April 1940 may possibly be explained 
on the ground that applicants for such annuities 
are by now better informed concerning what 
constitutes “total and permanent” disability, 


unfitting them for ‘‘regular employment for hire.” 


1 Under the 1935 act an employee may be granted an annuity if he is “retired 
by a carrier on account of mental or physical disability.” 
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Table 3.—Disability claims initially handled by the 
Disability Rating Board for specified periods, 1937-40 





























Allowed Disallowed 
Period Total 
Number} Percent | Number! Percent 
Cumulative through 

i cecscscnsitig tees 27,733 | 23,302 84.0 4, 431 16.0 

Fiscal year: 
1937-38 (9 months) !_....| 7,970 7, 194 90.3 776 9.7 
PIR snc nnthshereaceoeuicsial 13,403 | 10,813 80.7 2, 590 19.3 
1939-40 through April...| 6,360 5, 295 83.3 1,065 16.7 
July-December 1939__....... 4,114 3, 370 81.9 744 18.1 
| ESRChee USSD gt AE 6 558 82.9 115 17.1 
A | NRE 631 87.6 89 12.4 
September 439 78.7 119 21.3 
ERS 919 7% 78.8 195 21.2 
EE. i cc ebaduckeis 542 81.5 123 18.5 
ee 579 476 82.2 103 17.8 
January-April 1940_.....__.. 2, 246 1, 925 85.7 321 14.3 
ON EERE 657 551 83.9 106 16.1 
RR 537 474 88.3 63 11.7 
PI ae Siscacciiececiescesblacate 509 433 85.1 76 14.9 
) CEES 543 467 86.6 76 14.0 

1 Revised. 


However, in recent months applications for dis- 
ability annuities have increased from 487 in 
December 1939 to 744 in April 1940. It is possible 
that when these claims are adjudicated the per- 
centage of disallowed claims will again increase. 

It should be noted that the disallowance of a 
disability annuity does not deprive an employee of 
his rights to any other claim. He may qualify for 
a reduced age annuity if he chooses to retire before 
age 65, provided he has had 30 years of service, 
or he may wait until he attains age 65 and retire 
on a full age annuity. 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


SOCIAL INSURANCE PAYMENTS UNDER SELECTED PROGRAMS 


Payments under four selected Federal and 
Federal-State social insurance programs! for 
workers in industrial and commercial employment 
declined from $60.5 million in March to $56.1 
million in April, slightly below the February level 
(table 1). The decline was entirely in unemploy- 
ment benefits. Payments under the State unem- 
ployment compensation laws decreased 10.3 per- 
cent—from $47.1 million to $42.3 million. This 
drop undoubtedly reflects seasonal reemployment 
of compensable workers and increased employ- 
ment opportunities in industries with war orders, 
but it is influenced also by the filing of waiting- 
period rather than compensable claims in New 
York, Illinois, Massachusetts, and several other 


1 For definitions of terms used in this article and for earlier data, see the 
Bulletin, March 1940, pp. 27-36. 


States where new uniform benefit years begin in 
April. As shown clearly in chart I, the March- 
April decline in State unemployment benefits is 
much less than that (31.5 percent) reported for 
the same period of 1939. Payments under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act declined 
13.6 percent to $1.6 million, partly because of 
seasonal reemployment of maintenance-of-way 
workers and partly because of the exhaustion of 
benefit rights in the benefit year which began 
July 1, 1939. 

Monthly benefit payments under the 1939 
amendments to the Social Security Act increased 
40.8 percent over March payments, and lump- 
sum death payments, payable when no survivors 
are entitled to monthly benefits for the month in 
which the worker died, increased 20.6 percent. 


Chart I.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, January 1938-April 1940 
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Lump-sum death payments under the 1935 act, 
payable with respect to deaths before January 1, 
1940, continued to decline. Payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act increased in April. 
The amount actually paid in any month in 
monthly benefits under the old-age and survivors 
insurance program will always differ from the 
amount payable on claims allowed through that 
month for several reasons. Some claims are ter- 
minated because of the death of the claimant; in 
other cases payments are suspended because the 
claimant received current wages in covered em- 
ployment of more than $15 in the month; in the 
early months of operation under the 1939 amend- 
ments deductions from current monthly benefits 
of amounts previously received as lump-sum pay- 


ments at age 65 result in the postponement of 
payments in many cases. Of the 62,400 bene- 
ficiaries whose claims had been allowed by the 
end of April, almost 10,000 did not receive pay- 
ments during April. However, almost 6,000 of the 
52,700 beneficiaries in April received two checks 
during the month because of time elapsing be- 
tween the date of entitlement and the date of first 
payment. Retroactive payments in April ex- 
ceeded by more than $100,000 the aggregate 
monthly amounts payable to beneficiaries whose 
claims are in suspense or have been terminated. 
As a result total payments during April were $1.3 
million (table 1) as contrasted with total monthly 
amounts payable on claims allowed through April 
of $1.2 million (table 3). 


Table 1.—Social insurance payments under selected programs, calendar years 1936-39, and by months, January 1939- 































































































April 1940! 
{In thousands] 
’ Unemployment insurance 
Old-age and survivors insurance payments payments 
Under the Social Security Act Under the ay 15 Retirement 
Under 
Year and month Total State Lhe y 
Total | benents’- |Lump-sum} Lump- | pay. Total | ployment | Unemploy- 
primary, | pql@att, |pq eats! ployee | Surziver | Lamp- compen | _, ment 
supple- <=“ payments) annuities | * sat ' 
mem under 1939; under end benefit death laws ¢ Act 
end emend- 1935 pensions annuities | payments 
survivors * ments act ¢ 
NE cs ancnncessibed $816 $685 |.....- a ERLE Se $673 Ae $131 tee 
1987 total 44,218 | 42, 086 PO a $1,278 | 40,354 SRS 2, 132 TO SRG OE 
1988 total................ * 505,335 | 108,934 |... i “Gmerites 10,478 | 96, 763 1, 381 $312 | 306,401 | 306,401 |... 
1939 total 860,850} 124,968 |... fe. 13,895 | 107, 025 1,445| 1,808 | 435,587| 429,820 $5, 767 
Se ee ee 39, SSR SRS 1, 255 8, 738 117 119 29, 203 3 area 
February 45, 074 10, 329 |... 1, 169 8, 858 119 183 34, 745 | as 
ees 59, 405 | SRR 1, 541 8, 625 105 261 48, 873 _ | nase 
April. 44, 055 | RRS SEES erie 1, 466 8, 808 126 197 33, 458 33, 268 j............ 
ay... 50, 637 gg SS See ee 1, 525 8, 804 123 165 39, 930 2) RRS 
GRE eae 53, 770 | A mete 1, 518 8, 805 148 138 43, 161 [ EGS 
July... 46, 384 10, 511 1, 323 8, 929 128 131 35, 873 35, 596 277 
August 55, 613 10, 100 953 8, 894 115 138 45, 513 44, 491 1, 022 
September 44, 989 10, 003 793 8, 965 121 124 34, 986 33, 656 1, 330 
EE eiitininnkins 37,960 | 10, 293 806 9, 180 109 198 | 27, 667 26, 690 977 
November... 39, 556 10, 235 891 9, 097 122 125 29, 321 28, 369 952 
mber . . 42, 975 10, 118 655 9, 232 112 119 32, 857 931, 648 1,209 
1940 & . 
SE nana annintninelbba | 53, 382 10, 496 $76 $3 913 9, 184 108 212 42, 886 * 41, 066 1, 820 
February. | 86,728 10, 580 251 159 584 9, 297 114 175 46, 148 * 44, 351 1, 797 
I i sctilier-egmedainisiaiiaaimaiatie | 60,470 11, 493 915 659 412 9, 199 110 198 48, 977 * 47, 142 1, 835 
| __ TAN ck | 56,145] 12, 268 1, 288 795 238 | 9, 504 128 225| 43,877| 942,292 1, 585 
' Payments to individual beneficiaries under the program figures exclude for any month represent payments certified d month, including retro- 
cost of administration. active payments, minus cancelations reported during month. 
+ Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment, including ¢ Amount of checks issued, as reported by the State agencies to the Division 
retroactive payments; because of adjustments required by law, amounts are of Research and Statistics, bureau of Em mt Security. 
less than total amounts payable on claims allowed. ? Amounts certified by regional offices of the Railroad Re’ t Board to 
+ Payable with respect to deaths of fully or currently insured workers after regional disbursing officers of the U. 8. . Figures for any month 
Dec. 31, 1939, in cases where no survivor could be entitled to monthly benefits a payments certified during month, including retroactive payments 
for the month in which the worker died. minus cancelations reported during month. 


‘ Figures for September and subsequent months are for anenty death 

yments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
Figures through August 1939 include payments at age 65 totaling $9.9 
million; for monthly distribution of these payments, see the Bulletin, March 
1940, p. 31, table 1. 


5’ Amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment. Figures 


Bulletin, June 1940 


the 4 months following as adj 
1939, result 


§ For monthly figures for 1938, see the Bulletin, March 1940, p. 31, table 1. 
* Includes $1.2 million paid in Ohio in December 1939 and $0.1 million in 


with a court decision. 


justments 0 
from recalculation of weekly 


ts for previous months of 


t amounts in accordance 
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Table 2.—Individuals receiving social insurance payments under selected programs, by months, January 1939- 
April 1940 


{In thousands] 
































| Unemployment insurance 
| Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries beneficiaries 
| Under the Social Security Act Under the Railroad Retirement Act 
Year and month Under — Under the 
unemploy- Railroad 
Monthly bene- or Lump-sum | Employee Survivor | tump-sum | ment com- | Unemploy- 
fits—primary, | events payments | annuities | and death- F Any pensation | ment Insur- 
supplementary, under 1939 under 1935 and pen- benefit - aaate 5 laws ¢ ance Act? 
and survivors'| ,™endments act ? sions 3 annuities #4 | P®y™ 
18.7 123.0 2.1 1.7 657.2 ‘ — 
17.5 | 124. 6 | 2.2 1.9 769.8 aie 
21.7 126.1 2.3 2.6 833.2 | re 
19. 4 | 127. 4 | 2.4 2.2 | 685. 1 | ae 
19.3 | 128. 6 | 2.5 1.6 776. 0 | nuilaia 
18, 2 | 129.7 2.6 | 1.3 802. 2 | ial 
15.7 130.7 2.6 | ig 764.9 18.3 
10.9 131.5 2.6 | 1.2 797.2 30.5 
8.6 132. 6 2.7 .9 729.9 50.2 
8.6 133.7 2.7 1.3 501. 7 | 30. 5 
9.4 134.9 2.7 1.2 637.0 23.3 
6.8 136. 1 2.8 a 658. 3 | 37.3 
8.9 136. 6 | 2.8 1.0 874.8 57.0 
6.2 137.6 | 2.8 1.2 985. 5 52,8 
5.2 138. 4 | 2.8 1.0 1, 095. 2 | 57.2 
3.3 139.3 3.0 1.4 960.7 | 51.0 




















1 Represents number of individuals for whom monthly benefits were certi- 
fied to the Secretary of the Treasury during month; is less than number whose 
claims were allowed during same period. See table 3. 

1 Figures for September and subsequent months are for lump-sum death 

yments with respect to deaths of covered workers prior to Jan. 1, 1940. 
ne for January-August 1939 include 59,380 individuals who received 
Prolene M at age 65. For monthly distribution of these beneficiaries, see the 

March 1940, p. 32, table 2. 

3 Number of individuals on rolls at end of month specified, based on month 
in which annuity or pension was certified or terminated upon notice of death 
rather than on month in which annuity or pension began to accrue or bene- 


one, j 
4 Widows receiving both survivor and death-benefit annuities are counted 


The number of beneficiaries under the selected 
programs (table 2) showed changes corresponding 
to the fluctuations in payments. The number of 
unemployment insurance beneficiaries under both 
the State and the railroad programs decreased, 
although the combined total still exceeds one 
million individuals. The number receiving retire- 
ment benefits and monthly survivor benefits under 
the Railroad Retirement Act increased slightly, 
while the number receiving monthly benefits under 
the Social Security Act increased 61.7 percent. 

The 52,700 individuals receiving these latter 
benefits include retired workers over 65, their 
wives or widows over 65 and a few children under 
18, and widows and orphans of younger workers 
who died currently insured. While separate data 
for these different types of beneficiaries are not at 
present available, it is clear from the data on 
claims allowed for monthly benefits (table 3) that 
the retired workers represent the great majority 
of beneficiaries. Children, including children of 
primary beneficiaries and orphans of deceased 
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— but 2 or more individuals sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted 
as 1. 

5 Based on months ended on 20th calendar day; 2 or more individuals shar- 
ing 1 lump-sum payment are counted as 1. 

* For 1939, represents number of individuals receiving benefits during 
middle week of month specified. For 1940, represents average number of 


ee of unemployment compensated in calendar weeks ended within 
mont. 

? Number of individuals receiving benefits, for days of unemployment in 
= periods of 15 consecutive days, during second and third weeks of 
month 

§ Less than 100. 


insured workers, represent one-fifth of the total 
beneficiaries; since a child’s benefit is only one- 
half of the primary benefit on which it is based, 
however, children’s benefits represent only one- 
eighth of the total benefits awarded. 

The amount of monthly benefits (table 1) should 
not be divided by the number of beneficiaries in 
the same category (table 2) to obtain an average 
benefit amount. The retroactive payments in- 


Table 3.—Number and amount of monthly benefits 
allowed under the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance program, by type of beneficiary, January- 
April 1940 





Monthly benefits allowed 




















Type of beneficiary a ‘ . 

Num er- | | er- 

ber cent Amount cent 
eo wich 62, 364 100.0 i$1, 173, 933 100.0 
Retired workers, aged 65 or over__.._.| 38,915 62.4 849, 621 72.4 
Wives, aged 65 or over_............... 6, 307 10.1 73, 692 6.3 
Widows, aged 65 or over- egies 396 ov 8, 130 m 
| ae veasacent Se 19.5 | 149, 567 12.7 
Widows with young children.._______ | 4,561 7.3 | 23 | 7.9 
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139 cluded in initial certifications for continuing bene- average number of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits under both the Social Security Act and the _ficiaries per week or half-monthly period should 
Railroad Retirement Act, and the different rates not be divided into benefits paid in the calendar 
me at which benefits are computed for different types month. For data on average benefit payments, 
of beneficiaries here grouped together, would see the Employment Security section of the 
make such averages meaningless. Similarly, the Bulletin. 
the 
* FINANCIAL AND ECONOMIC DATA 
sur- 
t ’ . . . . . 
Review of Grants Programs, Fiscal Years $416.2 million. Through April of the current 
— 1936-41 fiscal year, grants to States under the Social 
on Programs involving Federal grants to States Security Act on a checks-paid basis totaled $321.0 
= under the Social Security Act have now been in million (table 4). An unexpended balance of $37.7 
<a operation for 5 years; under the Wagner-Peyser million remains available for the current fiscal 
is Act, Federal grants have been made for 7 years. year, exclusive of unexpended balances of prior 
30. 5 . . 
50.2 During the fiscal years 1936-41, total appropria- _fiscal years. Grants under the Wagner-Peyser 
30. : : : a 
3 tions and expenditures for these combined pro- Act for the same period totaled $3.3 million on a 
37. , ; ; é : : 
: grams show sizable increases, with the larger  checks-issued basis, leaving an unexpended 1939- 
57.0 percentage gains in the earlier years of operation 40 appropriation balance of $200,000. 
52, ‘ P p m - 
4 (table 1). All the programs shared in this upward The importance of the Federal grant-in-aid 
51. e ° P ° e 
: movement but in varying proportions. programs extends to a wide field of economic and 
sted Budget estimates of appropriations for the financial activity. From the administrative point 
har- fiscal year 1940-41 for all these programs, ex- of view the grants illustrate a method of Federal- 
ing clusive of vocational rehabilitation, amount to State financing which raises basic questions of 
r of 
hin 
4. Table 1.—Federal appropriations ' and expenditures? for grants programs under the Social Security Act and the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, by fiscal years, 1936-41 * 
{In millions} 
al 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 | 1938-39 1939-40 1940-41 
| “ | 
Agency and program 
e- Appro- | Expendi-} Appro- | Expendi-| Appro- | Expendi-; Appro- | Expendi-| Appro- | Expendi- ad Expendi- 
d priations| tures | priations; tures | priations| tures |priations| tures | priations| tures‘ | priations; tures‘ 
’ 
e- >. ae $44.3 $29.9 $176. 6 $169. 1 $237.6 $275.3 | $344.2 $325. 5 $362. 2 $353. 8 $416. 2 $409. 9 
Federal Security Agency: 
id Social Security Board: 
Old-age assistance _- 24.7 19.7 85. 0 124.8 132.0 182. 2 214.0 210. 2 225.0 220.0 245.0 245. 0 
: Aid to dependent 5.0 2.0 | 35. 0 14.3 6 25. 5 | 45.0 31.5 45.0 43.0 75.0 70.0 
in children eee Te | 
y Aid to the blind... 2.0 1.0 | 8.0 4 10.0 5.2 8.0 5.3 8.0 7.5 10.0 9.4 
4 Unemployment com- 
pensation adminis- 
‘ tration... ._. 2.3 5.9 | 29.0 $9.1 22.5 541.9 59. 0 558.8 61.5 561.0 61.0 561.0 
Employment service * 3.2 2.1 | 2.8 2.3 2.5 2.0 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.0 3.0 
, Public Health Service: ’ : 
ts Public-health work -- 3.3 2.4 | 8.0 7.8 8.0 8.9 8.0 8.0 9.5 4 10.5 
rs Office of Education: § | 
Vocational rehabilita- 4) @ | s| @® (%) ® | @ (%) 0) () ) () 
y= tion | 
Department of Labor, Chil- | | 
dren’s Bureau: 
_— Maternal and child- | 
health services... _- 1.6 1.0 3.7 3.1 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.7 4.8 4.7 5.8 5.7 
Services for crippled chil- 
= dren EOS 1.2 .6 2.9 2.1 2.8 2.7 2.9 3.0 3.4 3.3 3.9 3.8 
Child-welfare services. _._. .6 om 1.4 1.0 1.5 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 1.5 15 
; 
| Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 4 Estimates of the Budget of the United States Government, 1941. 
4 Based on checks cashed and sovarmed | to the U. 8. Treasury, except in the ‘Includes grants certified by the Social Security Board to Btates for em- 
.0 case of grants for employment service under the Wagner-Peyser Act ployment service administration to meet requirements of unemployment 
— (for 1936-39) which are based on checks issued. Includes expenditures from omen poeem. 
4 ws) balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. * Prior to July 1, 1939, under the U. 8. Department of Labor. 
3 3 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security ? Prior to July 1, 1939, under the U. 8. Treasury Department. 
¢: Act nenemae Sey are net a -_ — er eS 8 Prior to July 1, 1939, under the U. 8. Department of the Interior. 
. urposes. uch is the case with funds for vocational re on 
9 lor which $4,500 was appropriated in 1935-36, $74,420 in 1936-37, $95,000 in Sot hegre as .——— fiscal poem Conneeetatiens 
i 1937-38, $104,650 in 1938-39, and $111,500 in 1939-40 for administration in the SN eS gene cae ee — ont camadiee 
Office of Education, and $1.8 million in 1937-38 and 1938-39, and $1,938,000 in aan get of the United States, 1941 (appropriations expen 
1939-40 for grants to States. 1 ). 
238684—4 06 











fiscal policy. For these programs—particularly 
the public assistance programs—it is not possible 
to forecast precisely the budgetary requirements 
because they depend on the number of individuals 
qualifying for assistance, the State standards of 
payments from year to year, the scope of the 
service programs, and the fiscal capacity of the 
States. 

Enacted at a time when established lines 
between State and Federal responsibility for social 
welfare had been partially disrupted by the need 
for relief expenditures, the Social Security Act 
served to redefine responsibility for long-range 
social programs and to add the financial and 
technical assistance of the Federal Government to 
the States. Established procedures in allocating 





Federal funds to States have in general been fol- 
lowed, with modifications to provide greater 
flexibility in administration and to make funds 
available for carrying out at least minimum 
programs in States with limited fiscal resources. 

The financial provisions of the 9 grant-in-aid 
programs under the Social Security Act, and an 
additional program for the maintenance of public 
employment offices under the Wagner-Peyser Act, 
are summarized in table 2. 

Many of the grants programs in effect prior to 
the enactment of the Social Security Act required 
State matching of Federal funds on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. The same type of matching provision 
is applied in the three public assistance programs 
and in grants for vocational rehabilitation, and 


Table 2.—Financial provisions of Federal grants programs under the Social Security and Wagner-Peyser Acts! 
{Items within brackets from rulings of administrative agencies] 





























Minimum State 
Maximum Federal contribu- and local share 
tion authorized by law per of expenditures 
fiscal year ! if participating 
Agency and program Basis of allotment (percent) 
| 1989 
1935 act | —— 1935 act | amend- 
ments 
| 
Social Security Board: 
Old-age assistance ____.__. $15 $20 Matimate of the Board based om....................................... 5 50 
per month per eligible person. (a) State estimate of total quarterly ‘expenditures. 
(b) Number of aged individuals in State. 
(c) Other investigation the Board finds necessary. 
Aid to dependent children. $6 $9 Estimate of the Board based on _-. sansagucaaaaien — 6634 50 
per month for first child aided (a) State estimate of total quarterly expenditures. 
in family. + Number of dependent children in State. 
| (c) Other investigation the Board finds necessary. 
per month for each additional 
child aided in family. 
Aid to the blind_._....__- $15 | $20 Estimate of the Board based on. Ek ae ee 580 | 50 
per month per eligible person. (a) State estimate of total quarterly expenditures. 
| (b) Number of blind individuals in State. 
(c) Other investigation the Board finds ands 
Unemployment compen- $4,000,000 | $80,000,000 | Estimate of the Board based on......................------------------- 0 | 0 
sation administration.* for 1935-36; | (a) Population of State. 
$49, 000, 000 (b) Estimate of number of persons covered by State law and of cost of 
thereafter | administration. } 
(c) Other factors the Board finds relevant. | 
Employment service !___-. 4 $4, 000, 000 Available funds apportioned by the Board according to population of ‘50 | 
State, with a minimum of $10,000 to each State in each fiscal year. | 
Public Health Service: Allotment in three parts,’ estimated by Surgeon General on basis of: 
Public-health work. __.._- $8, 000, 000 $11, 000, 000 RES RO ERT SE A Se tree ‘50 | ‘50 
(b) Special health problems. [This provision of the law is imple- | 
mented UE. owing specific bases of allotment: 
(1) Ratio which mean annual number of deathsineach Statefrom | ‘50 6 50 
pneumonia, cancer, and other infectious and parasitic diseases, 
except influenza and syphilis, bears to total mortality from these 
causes in the United States for 1931-34. 
(2) Prevalence of pooer eographically limited diseases, special industrial ‘50 ‘50 
hazards, and other conditions that result in an inequality of ex- 
to these hazards among the States. | 
(3) Special conditions which create unequal burdens in adminis- | 0 0 
tration of equal public-health services among the States, indi- | | 
cated by relative per capita cost of operation and maintenance | 
of State governmental services for 1929-33. 
(4) The need for regional training centers] ..............-.-. | 0 | 0 
(c) Financial needs. “erhis statutory provision is implemented by a 0 0 
determination of abi ity of the State to raise revenue, expressed in- 
directly in terms of diffe erences in 5-year mean per capita income.] 
Office of Education: 
Vocational rehabilitation.| 7 $841,000 7 $3, 500, 000 Funds allocated according to ratio of population of State to population of 50 50 
| for 1935-36 United States, with $15,000 for Hawaii, and a minimum of $20,000 to | 
| and 1936-37; each State in each fiscal year. As special act provides additional annual 
$1, 938, 000 appropriation of $5,000 for Hawaii, thus making its annual aa | 
thereafter. same as minimum for each State. | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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for a part of the Federal allotments for maternal 
and child-health services and services for crippled 
children. 

Differences in the capacity of States to finance 
shares of the required expenditures, as well as the 
desire of the Federal Government for at least a 
minimum program in each State, led to the use of 
another familiar grants device—the unmatched 
Federal grant. Unmatched grants are made for 
unemployment compensation administration. 
Grants for child-welfare services are unmatched 
with reference to State services and are available 


to pay ‘“‘part of the cost” of local services. Also 
a part of the allotments for maternal and child- 
health services and services to crippled children 
is not required to be matched. Although no 
provisions are made in the Social Security Act for 
matching Federal grants for public-health services, 
some matching provisions have been developed in 
administering the law. 

Grants for State and local public-health services 
are allotted by the Surgeon General, with the 
approval of the Federal Security Administrator, 
on the basis of the population, the special health 


Table 2.—Financial provisions of Federal grants programs under the Social Security and Wagner-Peyser Acts— 
Continued 


[Items within brackets from rulings of administrative agencies] 





Maximum Federal contribu- 
tion authorized by law per 
] year *# 


Agency and program 





1939 amend- 


1935 act ments 





Minimum State 
8 ees 


if participating 


Basis of allotment (percent) 





1939 
1935 act | amend- 
ments 





Department - Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bur 

Setereal on: and child-health \ 

services. 1,020,000 | (a) $1,040, 000 

000 | (b) $2, 800, 000 

State 


(c) $1, 980, 000 


Services for crippled chil- 
dren. (a 





(2) § 
(3) 
(4) 


Child-welfare services_.... $1, 500, 000 $1, 510, 000 








$5, 820,000 | Allotment in three parts, by the Secretary of Labor on basis of: 
(a) $20,000 to each State and Territory 
(b) Such part of maximum authorization as number of live births in 


calendar year for which data are available 
(c) A portion of maximum authorization according to to financial need of 0 0 
each State for assistance in carry = Jan plan. [This statutory 
— is Nedemys poy by con 
made on basis 
= ee = as: 
1 — pop on. 
(2) eons tata mortality. 
(3) Sacens maternal oe 
(4) Continuation of special 
The final allotment of th py is made after consideration of 
needs shown in State plans submitted each year 
70, 000 Allotment in three parts, 
000 a) $20,000 to each Stats and Terri 
, 000 (b) A portion of $1.83 million, 
taking into consideration number of crippled children in need of 
services and cost of furnishing such services. 
000 ©. A —— of $1.0 million, i financial need of each State, |......... 0 
ter taking into consideration num 
pwd pp pee mee eb f furnishing su 
statutory provision is supplemented by conditional apportionments 
made on basis of selected factors indicative of need such as: 
(1) = capita income. 


each year 


(5) ee ob of crip children on State registers.]} 
Allotment in two parts, by aot 

(a) $10,000 to each State and Territory 
(b) Such portion of $990,000 according to Federal-State plan, not to 
one, ratio of rural population in State to rural population in 
n 


ss 
Ss 


to total number of live births in United States in latest 


mments each year 
$5,000 to each ice non Territory and selected fac- 


J) 
by t > Seavetary of Lakes on baie of: 
ing to need of each State after 


ss 
Ss 


of Ca ae A children in each 
ch services. [This 


y of a. 
= A pe myelitis 
eo from heart disease. 


Ss? Dass of So e | @ 
» | 
States. 











1 Grants under the Wagner-Peyser Act, although not included in the Social 
Security Act, have been administered by t the ial Security Board since 
Jul 1939 and are therefore included. 

nless otherwise indicated. 

: Includes grants by Social Security Board to States for employment service 

administration to meet requirements of unemployment compensation 


program. 
‘ Amounts allocated to each State must be equally matched by State or 
ih tees thereof, but State government itself must — minimum 
nn 85,00, of Federal apportionment according to population, and not less 


lation of the Surgeon General for fiscal year 1930-40, allotments 

ributed as follows: on basis of population, 29.1 percent ‘of available 

= aes on basis of special health problems, 41.8 percent; and on basis 
nancial needs, 29.1 percent. 


Bulletin, June 1940 


‘ pee | requirements by jon of the 8 nm General. 

? Appropriations for 1935-36 and 1936-37 were pro 
rity Act in addition to amount of authorization 
‘“‘An act to provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons 
disabled in industry or otherwise and their return to civil a. - 
approved June 2, 1920, as amended. For subsequent be ape 
under the Social Security Act represents full amount available for grants for 
vocational rehabilitation. 

* Federal funds can be used for payment of “part of cost” only of local 
child-welfare services. 

Sources: Social Security Act of 1935; Social Security Act Amendments of 
1939; House Hearings, Department of Labor-Federal Security Agency 
Appropriation Bill for 1941; Regulations of the Surgeon General for the 
fiscal year 1939-40. 
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problems, and the financial needs of the various 
States. The amounts paid each State from such 
allotments are determined in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Surgeon General. 
These regulations for the fiscal year 1939-40 
require that the allotment made on the basis of 
population and the part allotted on the basis of the 
special health problems shall be matched by at 
least an equal amount of State and local public 
funds appropriated and expended for public- 
health work. The Surgeon General may waive 
matching requirements in those States where the 
per capita appropriation for the State health 
department exceeds the average per capita appro- 
priations of all the States for the same purpose. 
The regulations do not require the matching of 
allotments on the basis of financial needs. 

Grants under the Social Security and Wagner- 
Peyser Acts, like earlier grants, are of two types. 
One, the “closed-end” grant, is limited by en- 
abling legislation to a» maximum authorization for 
annual appropriation; the other, or ‘“open-end”’ 
grant, authorizes appropriations of amounts neces- 


sary to carry out the purposes of the program. 
The latter grants are limited orly by the amount 
of funds made available by the States within the 
framework of other provisions of the law; they 
are therefore, in effect, limited by the willingness 
and ability of the States to make funds available 
for the programs. 

The three public assistance programs involve 
open-end grants; that is, no ceiling is set in the 
act for the aggregate amount to be appropri- 
ated. The effective limit is determined by the 
number of needy eligible persons which the States 
take on their rolls and by the amounts which the 
States pay per recipient, within the limits of the 
amount per person which the Federal Govern- 
ment will match. The grants programs adminis- 
tered under the act by agencies other than the 
Social Security Board, as well as grants for unem- 
ployment compensation and grants under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, are closed-end grants, limited 
by statute to specific maximum authorizations. 
The maximum amounts of these authorizations 
are indicated in table 2. 


Chart I.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act, by quarters, 1936-March 1940: 
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1 Excludes grants for vocational rehabilitation. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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Social Security 











The annual appropriations for certain of the 
programs shown in table 1 do not indicate the 
total funds available each year, because of the 
statutory provisions for carrying over unexpended 
appropriation balances. Matched-grant allot- 
ments for maternal and child-health services and 
services for crippled children, as well as the 
grant allotments for child-welfare services, are 
available to the States until the end of the second 
succeeding fiscal year. No payment may be 


made to a State from a current allotment until 
the allotment for the preceding fiscal year has 
been exhausted or is no longer available. The 
allotments to any State for public-health work 
remaining unpaid at the end of a fiscal year are 
available for allotment to States for the succeed- 
ing fiscal year in addition to the amount appro- 
priated for such year. Under the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, amounts apportioned to any State for any 
fiscal year are available for expenditure by such 


Table 3.—Social security and railroad retirement receipts, expenditures, and issues and total Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and debt for specified periods, 1936-40 


[In millions] 










































































| General and special accounts Publie debt 
SS Gov- Expenditures * of Federal Government 
Trust 
| | Under the So- | Under the Rail- alee 
cial — — ” te..? es ha Old- 
ct ment Boar xCess 4 age 
. | Rail- receipts} SXCeSS | gen- end | U2 | Bet 
Period | receipts em- | road 
| road (+) or (+) or eral- sur- 1 retire- All 
retire- Trans- ex- fund | Total | vivors| PiOY: 
| Social | Trans- ex- ment | ment | other 
Total] Secu- | MEME) AMD laroegs| Mmimis- | 1055 t0. fersto | All | Rendi- | pena. | balance insur-| trust | ac- 
me) rity | snem.| other trative |°Cd | aa. | fail. jother (—) tures frost }fund *| count 
taxes 1) Unem- ex- ‘inis- | Toad (-) A 
Dloy- pense | SUF | minis- | retire- fund 
ment and vivors | trative ment 
| taxes? grants insur- ex- ac- 
to | ance |pense*) ount 
States ‘| (rust, 
und 
oo SS OS ee eee NT eee 
| 
Fiscal year: 
1936-37......-|$5, 294) $252] (%) |$5,042/$8,442) $183) $265 ae * oe ss 149| +$374| —$128/$36,425) $267) $312)....... $35, 846 
1937-38... .. 6, 242 604 $150) 5, 488) 7, 626 291) 387 3 $146) 6, 1, 384] +306 - 37, 165 662 872 $66) 35, 565 
1938-39... 5, 668 631 109} 4, 928] 9, 210 342) 503 #3 107 $285, -3 542) +890 +622) 40,440) 1,177) 1,267 67| 37, 929 
10 months ended: | | 
April 1938 _. 5, 092 495 124} 4, 473) 6, 128 246) 385 2 146} 5,349) —1, 036 +40 +135) 37, 510 647 741 70| 36, 052 
April 1939....| 4,659} 509 82| 4, 068) 7, 514 292 7 3 107| 6,715| —2,856| +780] +828] 40,063} 1,044] 1,172 77| 37,770 
April 1940....| 4,741} 577 92| 4, 072) 7, 339 403 66 117] 7,003} —3,127| +280} —628| 42,658] 1,565] 1,640 77| 39, 376 
1939 
[SS 268) 30} (%) 238 785 7 55) Ss (*) 0 693 —517 +93 —346| 40,063) 1,044) 1,172 77\ 37,770 
ETS 397| 118 273) 744 32 50} (*) (*) 662} —348 +9} —119) 40,282) 1,004) 1,280 67| 37, 841 
SaaS 613! 4 21| 588} 951 17 56) (*) (%) 878} —339| +95) —86] 40,440] 1,177] 1,267 67| 37, 929 
| nee 308) 35 1} 272] 807 43 43|  (*) 22} 699} —499} —113} —391/ 40,661] 1,220] 1,253 69| 38, 119 
August. _- 420) 115 4 301 822 36 48) 1 18 719 — 402 —44 —216} 40,891; 1,263) 1,382 77| 38, 169 
September 719| 3 24| 602) 784 20 43| 1 7} 713} —65| +46) #—53| 40,858) 1,306] 1,363 77| 38, 112 
October 322 34 1 7 764 45 43) 1 10 665 —442 =-] —264| 41,036) 1,349) 1,370 77| 38, 240 
November 407 125 4; 278) 691 24 43) 1 10} 613 — 284 +267 +252) 41,305) 1,302) 1,512 77| 38,324 
December 569) 5 25 539 SSU) 20 48) 1 10 801 —311 —16 +311) 41,942) 1,435) 1, 509 77| 38, 921 
1940 
| 
January sea 315) 45) (%) 270} 712 1 10; 660} —398 +37; —1094| 42,110) 1,435) 1, 537 77| 39, 061 
February - --- 444, 172 6} 266) 668) 38 | ® 10} 620) 224) +36) +67] 42,365] 1,435) 1,640 77| 39, 213 
March eee O34 3} 27 904 956 27 10 135 | | ES 793 — 22) +11 +164) 42, 540) 1, 570) 1,622 77| 39, 271 
April. - - ‘<n 304| 39) (*) 265) 783 47 ; 20; +716) 479) +58; 303) 42,658) 1,565) 1, 77\ 39, 376 
} | | | 





























1 Titles VIII and IX (except sec. 904) of the Social Security Act were re- 
_ and reenacted as ch. 9. subchs. A and C, respectively, of the Internal 

venue Code approved Feb. 10, 1939. Amendments to the Social Security 
Act, approved Aug. 10, 1939, permit citation of subchs. A and C as ‘ ‘Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act” and “Federal Unemployment Tax Act,” 
respectively. 

’ Represents total collections under the Carriers Taxing Act and 10 percent 
of amount collected by the Railroad Retirement Board under sec. 8 (a) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, which is deposited with the Treas- 
ury and appropriated to railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund for odm inistrative expenses of the Railroad Retirement Board in admin- 
istering the act. Remaining 90 percent of collections under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act are deposited in railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account in unemployment trust fund. 
tod aX —— retirement. Based on checks cashed and returned 


reasury 
4 Excludes funds for vocational rehabilitation program of the Office of Edu- 
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cation and for disease and canttation investigations in the U. 8. Public Health 
Service. See table 4, footnote 

§ Prior to January 1940, , popens epenatinapet ehemreraaaaas. 

6 Includes expenditures for odministretion of railroad unem it insur- 
one, enous to $500,000 in fiscal year 1938-39 and $4.1 in 10 months 
en p 

7 Includes all trust accounts, increment scouting from reduction in ae 
of the gold dollar, expenditures chargeabie against ep me on gold ( 

than retirement of national bank notes), and receipts 

§ Beginning July 1939, contains separate book 

“arr insurance account and for as State agency. 
n $500,000. 


10 Excludes reimbursement to Treasury for administrative expenses 
amounting to $6.2 million. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8, Treasury. 


account atte railroad ‘unem- 
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’ State until the end of the next fiscal year. Funds 
remaining unexpended after this period are 
reapportioned among the States. 

In each of the programs for which a maximum 


Table 4.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under the Social Security Act for the fiscal years 
1938-39 and 1939-40 (expenditures through April)! 


















































[In thousands] 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1938-39 1939-40 
Item 
Appro- | 3x00 appro. | Hxpend 
", | through >, | through 
tions ? ‘April? tions ? 4 Apri 
Total, administrative cceedinete 
and grants to States $364, 855 |$291, 872 |$383, 844 | $339,220 
Administrative expenses__.__._.____ -| 22,705 | 17,706 | 25,188 18, 248 
Federal Security Agency, Social 
ae: —— ex- me 
penses, and wage records......__| 22,300| 17, 24,750 | 17,924 
my of Labor, Children’s 
jureau: Salaries and expenses _- 325 258 338 263 
Department of Commerce, Bu 
reau the 
and expemses................ wal 80 64 100 61 
Grants to States....................- 342, 150 | 274, 166 | 358,655 | 320,972 
Federal Security Agency_........|_....___. ncaa 349,000 | 312,011 
Social Security Board___._... 326,000 | 258,273 | 339,500 | 302, 663 
Old-age assistance...... _. 214,000 | 178,361 | 225,000 | 200, 390 
Aid to to on chil- 
SS ae 45,000 | 26,147 45,000 39, 286 
Aid to the blind. _....._-. 8, 000 4, 596 8, 000 5, 507 
Unemployment ana 
sation .-| § 59,000 | $49,168) 61,500) * 57,481 
Public Health Service: 
Public-health work... __-. 8, 000 7, 963 9, 500 9, 348 
Pent of Labor, Children’s 
A ee 8, 150 7, 930 9, 655 8, 961 
Maternal and child-health 
a aaa 3, 800 3, 530 4, 800 4, 573 
a> for crippled children 2, 850 2, 896 3, 350 2,917 
Child-welfare services... ...- 1, 500 1, 504 1, 505 1, 471 
Transfers to old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund ’_............. #390, 000 | 397,000 |* 550,000 | * 402, 817 





1 Excludes some funds appropriated and expended under the Social Security 
Act because they are not separated from other Federal funds for similar 
Ta gu the case with funds for vocational rehabilitation for which 

pores in 1938-39 and $111,500 in 1930-40 for administra- 

tion in the ¢ peseaticn, and $1.8 million in 1938-39 and $1,938,000 in 
1939-40 for ts to States. For disease and sanitation investigations i n the 
U. 8. Public Health Service, appropriations were $1.6 million in 1938-39 and 


$1,640,000 in 1939-40 —' addition to grants to States shown in this table. 

3 Excludes ied balance of appropriations for previous fiscal year. 
3 Based on c ee and returned to the U. 8S. Treasury. Includes 
expenditures from reappropriated balance of appropriations for previous 


year. 
‘Includes additional appropriations of $17.3 million, approved Aug. 9, 
s an includes additional a: isons of $9 million approved Mar. 15, 1939, 
and $10 million on approved Ma May 2 - 
* Includes certified ried by the 8 Social Security Board to States for em- 
ployment service ad m to meet requirements of unemployment 
com 


“OY perm. 
’ table 6 for detailed statement of this account through April 1940. 


Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old-age reserve account. 
* The 1940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act, approved May 6, 
-_=," uted $300. calito million for transfer to old-age reserve account of 


aie was made available during 1938-30, leaving $550 million 


canoe te bined tothe U. 8. Treasury for administrative expenses 
use to a 2 million. 


Source: U. 8S. Treasury Department, Office of the Commissioner of Ac- 


ee Deposits (appropriations), Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury 
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Chart II.—Value of life insurance written and amount 
of premium collections, monthly averages, 1930-39 ! 
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1 Based on reports from 40 companies having about 82 percent of total life 
insurance outstanding in all United States legal reserve companies. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Surrey of Current Business; data 
compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 


authorization is included, a basis for allotting 
appropriated funds among the various States is 
provided in the act. Certain provisions such as 
uniform matched grants are specified in order to 
ensure a basic minimum to each State. Measures 
such as live births, sparsity of population, mor- 
tality rates, special health needs, type of popula- 
tion covered by the program, and financial need 
are also used as a basis of apportionment for 
further grants. The use of the ratio of rural to 
total population as a basis for child-welfare allot- 


Social Security 
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ta 








ments results from the emphasis in the law on 
provision of child-welfare services in rural areas. 

The allocation of funds on the basis of financial 
need,' measured in part by per capita income, is a 
relatively recent development. First applied by 
the Federal Emergency Relief Administration, it 
is now used by the Children’s Bureau in allotting a 
portion of the grants for services for crippled 
children under title V, and by the Public Health 
Service in allotting a portion of the grants under 
title VI. 

A summary of Federal grants necessarily 
stresses the specific financial arrangements and 
plans rather than the broader social and economic 
effects of the programs. Even these details, how- 
ever, when reviewed in the light of the upward 
trend of State and Federal disbursements and the 
increased recognition of differences in State 
financial capacity, serve to emphasize a new and 
striking effort at greater security for many groups. 
This security takes the form in some instances of 
cash disbursements to individuals and in others of 
furnishing essential services which, in effect, in- 
crease real incomes. By helping to provide 
services and diffuse purchasing power to groups 
in depressed areas or subject to special hazards 
and risks, there is a tendency toward equalization 
of the social services among and within the States. 
Increased Federal financial participation in social- 
welfare programs indicates an approach toward a 
Nation-wide minimum for certain important serv- 
ices and provides a new stimulus to purchasing 
power and consumption. 


! For discussion of related problems, see a special article in this issue, pp. 
3-14, and an earlier article in the Bulletin, January 1940, pp. 21-33. 


Chart III.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal 


unemployment taxes, by months, January 1937- 
March 1940 
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Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 


Life Insurance Sales and Premiums, 1930-39 


Changes in the absolute and relative importance 
of the different types of life insurance written 
and of premiums collected are evident from data 
for the 10-year period 1930-39. The three types 
of new insurance written, for which data are avail- 
able, show an irregular decline during the past 10 
years, with the largest relative decrease in indus- 
trial insurance. Figures released by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents show that new 
industrial insurance written in 1939 was 32 percent 
less than in 1938. Indications are that the princi- 
pal causes of this decline were the legal restrictions 
imposed on industrial insurance by some States, 
particularly New York, and the development of 
new forms of ordinary life policies designed to give 
more adequate family protection. 


Table 5.—Value of life insurance written and amount of premium collections, monthly averages, 1930-39 ' 














{In thousands] 
Value of life insurance written ? Amount of premium collections * 
Year — | 
Total Ordinary Industrial Group Total Ordinary Annuities Industrial Group 
EET ee eae $1, 028, 355 $699, 747 $237, 594 $91, 014 $242, 963 $164, 643 $7, 659 $62, 663 $7, 998 
el nines theatesimanioaie ; 916, 929 617, 485 233, 097 66, 347 254, 782 169, 557 13, 393 63, 435 8, 397 
AS EES oc 752, 978 494, 277 206, 439 52, 262 245, 436 161, 545 13, 976 62, 019 7, 897 
il, Sits ietinashaihs digemmetae 646, 986 423, 813 193, 406 29, 767 235, 936 151, 424 19, 774 56, 909 7, 829 
Se 712, 762 460, 740 210, 602 41, 420 248, 789 152, 420 31, 145 56, 731 8, 493 
So sasked 730, 616 465, 080 210, 107 55, 429 258, 978 156, 858 36, 722 56, 244 9, 154 
SRR 720, 970 447, 603 224, 634 48, 733 258, 469 156, 302 33, 58, 776 9, 936 
ERE Se 749, 410 465, 987 220, 012 63, 411 261, 853 159, 704 28, 518 62, 573 11, 058 
STS a 626, 894 405, 619 181, 571 39, 704 263, 280 160, 062 29, 901 62, 276 11, 041 
Dil iddidithininmigtissadsiioiayanienl 608, 575 417, 975 123, 675 66, 925 262, 162, 157 26, 347 62, 814 11, 574 
































1 Based on reports from 40 companies having about 82 percent of total life 
insurance outstanding in all United States legal reserve companies. 

? Represents only new business that has been paid for; excludes revivals, 
increases, and dividend additions. : 
ta? Represents total premium collections, new and renewal, and considera- 
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tions for annuities and for supplementary contracts involving life 
contingencies. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business; data 
compiled by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
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Fluctuations in the amount of premiums col- 
lected were relatively much less in the 10 years 
than were fluctuations in the value of new insur- 
ance written, and resulted in a net decline only 
for ordinary life insurance. Group premiums 
made fairly continuous increases from 1930 on, 
while annuity premiums, which reached a peak of 
$36.7 million in 1935 after 5 years of rapid growth, 
declined to $26.3 million in 1939. In spite of this 
decline, annuity premiums accounted for 10 per- 
cent of all collections in 1939. Industrial insurance 
declined in the middle of the decade but regained 
most of its decrease in the past 3 years. 

Both premium collections and the value of in- 
surance written in the first 3 months of 1940 were 
above the 1939 level. Monthly premiums aver- 
aged $275.8 million in the first 3 months, and the 
monthly value of new insurance written during the 
same period averaged $610.3 million. 

It will be of particular interest to students of 
the social security program to observe trends in 
life insurance as operations develop under the 
amended provisions of the Social Security Act for 
old-age and survivors insurance. In an address 


before the annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, M. Albert Linton, the 
chairman, described the relationships of life 
insurance and social insurance as follows: “. . , 
the general opinion is that the social security 
benefits will extend primarily to the low income 
earning groups who would not be able to make 
voluntary provision against the contingencies 
covered by the plan. In the case of those with 
larger incomes included in the system, life insur- 
ance will still be necessary to provide for the con- 
tingencies which quite properly should not be 
covered by social insurance. In fact many in- 
cluded in this social security system will find the 
cost of a program of relatively complete family 
protection more nearly within their reach in view 
of the start on the program provided by the 
social security benefits.”’ ? 


Federal Insurance Contributions 


Preliminary figures on Federal insurance con- 
tributions in the second quarter of 1940, based 





? Association of Life Insurance Presidents, Proceedings of the Thirty-third 
Annual Convention, Dec. 14-15, 1939, p. 20. 


Table 6.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 
{In thousands] 





























2}4-per- | Reim- . 
Transfers | Inter- | 3-percent Collec-| Benefit Cash with! Amount 
from ap- est re- special ane ne with ai | tions ot | |paymentsidisbursing| available | Credit Total 
wus roves, | cetved,| Treasury |cyeasury| sdminls-| ofier for MPTOP- lsaued By] oMlor at | for Dene- | of fund | ase 
trust fand | fund quired quired | expenses payments | ments? | ing officer! period ments ¢ 
| | 
$1, 564, 000 | $44, 874 | $1,424, 200 | $141, 000 $6, 183 $37, 362 | $6 | $30, 186 $6, 047 |$1, 571, 247 |$142, 259 ($1, 713, 505 
000 | #2,262| 267,100 |........_. ee 27 73| 267,173 62| 267, 235 
387,000 | 15,412 395, 200 |... 7,262} (7%) 5, 404 1, 931 664, 231 | 113,012 777, 243 
503, 000 | 26,951 _) ERS SEES 15, 000 | 3 13, 892 3,036 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180, 302 
] 
384, 800 |... RE 5,062] (7) 3,750} 1,385 | 648,285 | 115,200 | 763, 485 
397, 000 |.  , Se . 15, 000 | 2 10, 737 6,192 | 1,050, 492 76,014 | 1, 126, 506 
409, 000 248 247, 000 141, 000 6, 183 15, 000 | 3| 10,863 6,047 | 1, 571,247 | 142,250 | 1,713, 505 
| | 
55, 000 |.....-- | SS ae 5,000} (7) 1, 383 6,192 | 1,050,492 | 76,014 | 1, 126, 506 
50, 000 | _._- <2) SRS “SSerCeneeee 0; @® | 1, 677 4, 514 | 1,008,814 56,015 | 1, 154,829 
56,000 | 26,951 82, 900 0; @ | 1, 478 3, 036 | 1, 180, 236 66 | 1, 180, 302 
oe |....... Oeil Sa er © | 1, 427 1,609 | 1,221,809 | 507,067 | 1, 728,876 
48, 000 |. es RE 5,000; (7) , 24 5,325 | 1, 268,525 | 450,067 | 1,727, 501 
43, 000 | - | EET SR 9} @ | 694 4,631 | 1,310,831 | 416,067 | 1, 726, 897 
43,000 | .. | SRS ARERR 0 () | 862 3, 768 | 1,352,968 | 373,067 | 1, 726,036 
43,000 |_....._- | eS RRR 0 1 837 2,931 | 1,395,131 | 330,068 | 1, 725, 199 
48,000 |.......- | eS eee 5,000; @) | 802 7,129 | 1,442,329 | 282,068 | 1, 724, 397 
‘ SE RSLS, Sar) Rees 0 1 711 6,417 | 1,441,617 | 282,060 | 1, 723, 686 
Ee Ss ee Pnenneee ne i aint 0 1 967 5,450 | 1,440,650 | 282, 1, 722, 720 
141, 000 $132 '—6, 000 @ “141, 000 6, 183 0 l 1, 283 103,045 | 1, 573, 245 (142,142 | 1,715, 387 
EES AE Se ee eae #116 *— 5, 000 SES ES se 5, 000 0 | 1, 998 6,047 | 1, 571,247 | 142,259 | 1,713, 505 
! | | 























1 Prior to January 1940, data represent operations of old reserve account. 

2 For fiscal ¥.3 1936-37, $265 million was ap opropeiates. ; for 1937-38, $500 
million; for 1938-39, $360 million plus additional $30 million made available 
by i940 Treasury Department Appropriation Act; and for 1939-40, $550 mil- 
lion. 

3 Collections of improper payments made to claimants are credited to fund 
account. 

4 Represents investments in Treasury notes and cash with disbursing 
officer. 


+ Includes balance of appropriation available for transfer. 
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* $61,811 of interest earned during first 6 months of 1937 was held as an 
appropriation balance until July 1937, at which time it was transferred to dis- 
bursing officer. 

? Less than $500, 

§ Accrued interest on redeemed notes credited to fund account. 

* Notes redeemed credited to fund account. 

1* After transfer of $1.1 million from disbursing officer’s account to credit 
of fund account. 


Source: Compiled from data in the Daily Statement of the U. 8. Treasury. 
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on taxable pay rolls of the first quarter of 1940, 
are running ahead of contributions in the first 
quarter. This increase in tax receipts is not the 
result of a rise in production, employment, and pay 
rolls. During the first quarter of 1940, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics unadjusted indexes of pay rolls 
and employment declined from the previous quar- 
ter but leveled off somewhat. Similarly, the un- 
adjusted index of industrial production of the 
Federal Reserve Board continued to decrease. 
Estimates of pay rolls covered by the old-age 
insurance program, based on Department of Com- 
merce figures, were also somewhat lower for the 
first quarter of 1940 than for the last quarter of 
1939. In view of this general decline, therefore, 
it is evident that the increase from the previous 
quarter in tax receipts is attributable to certain 
provisions of the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

Under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act 
an individual earning $12,000 a year, for instance 
would be taxed on $3,000 in the first quarter and 
would pay no taxes for the rest of the year. Simi- 
larly, a man earning $6,000 a year would be taxed 


on $1,500 in each of the first two quarters and 
would pay no tax in the last two quarters of the 
year. 
The limitation of taxes to the first $3,000 of 
annual wages from any one employer would lead 
regularly to higher tax receipts in the first part 
of the year, other things being equal. A rise in 
tax receipts occurred in the first part of 1940 and 
in the first part of 1939, although estimates for 
covered pay rolls derived from the Department of 
Commerce data had indicated a possible decline 
in both years. No evidence is available for the 
first quarter of 1938, since the transition from 
monthly to quarterly tax payments at that time 
tended to obscure underlying pay-roll conditions. 
It is difficult to assign a weight to the effect of the 
$3,000 limitation, but it is not unreasonable to 
assume that about 7 percent of covered pay rolls 
might be based on wages with this seasonal bias, 
affecting first-quarter pay rolls and _ second- 
quarter tax receipts to the extent of 2 to 4 percent. 
Another element which partially accounts for 
the difference between receipts for the last quarter 
of 1939 and for the first quarter of this year is the 


Table 7.—Status of the railroad retirement account for specified periods, 1936—40' 




















‘ Deposits Balance 
Appropria- Transfers Cancela- 3-percent spe- Benefit pay- | Cash with 
Period tion balance | from appro- | tions and ee cial Treasury Penman nm ments inal disbursing | ‘ trust 
on first of | priation to repay- | trust furl notes ac- ete pay. | DY disburs- | officer at end — L 
month trust fund ments quired 3 ments ing officer of month month 
Cumulative through April 
wines ESAS apes sass ($14, 250, 000)} $366, 047, 412 $138, 124 | $3, 612,698 | $77, 200,000 | $302, 583, 644 | $279, 925, 626 | ($17, 264,073)| ($12, 715) 
year: 
etl eis acievaaapbininepehignned 46, 620, 000 0 i = aie 0 10, 000, 000 4, 070, 150 5, 929, 849 0 
I iad deeicideinasonnia 141, 893, 692 141, 803, 720 25, 484 1, 410, 821 66, 200, 000 76, 900, 000 76, 421, 005 1, 014, 899 140, 027 
" nme Aap ne to ade 118, 343, 692 107, 693, 692 93, 639 2, 201, 876 1, 000, 000 106, 573, 656 105, 664, 926 1, 923, 629 1, 955, 579 
months ended: 
April 1938_......_. 141, 893, 692 141, 003, 720 18, 919 45, 205 70, 000, 000 71, 000, 000 60, 570, 456 10, 965, 448 67, 845 
April 1939... .... 118, 343, 692 107, 000, 000 yf ee 11, 000, 000 96, 213, 663 87, 538, 729 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
April 1940. 4131, 400,000 | 117, 150, 000 7s, | eee 10, 000,000 | 109, 109, 987 93, 769, 543 17, 264, 073 12,715 
1939 
a ‘ 11, 343, 692 0 et {| Se 0 213, 663 9, 172, 486 9, 689, 832 14, 642 
a 11, 343, 692 93, 692 2, 100 266, 301 | —10, 000, 000 10, 359, 993 9, 097, 189 10, 952, 636 16, 743 
June.... 11, 250, 000 0 3, 260 1, 935, 575 0 9, 029, 007 1, 923, 629 | 1,955, 579 
July... 4 131, 400, 000 21, 900, 000 fees 1, 900, 000 20, 000, 000 9, 059, 584 12, 864,044 | 1,957,322 
[== 109, 500, 000 18, 100, 000 /X  ¢ SaeRRES S 8, 100, 000 10, 000, 000 9, 017, 619 13, 846, 424 1, 958, 788 
September 91, 400, 000 7, 150, 000 2,845 |...... 0 9, 109, 987 9,192,396 | 13, 764,016 1, 646 
October... 84, 250,000 | 10, 000, 000 1, 861 0 | 10,000,000 9,395,427 | 14,368, 588 3, 508 
November... 74, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 704 |. 0 10, 000, 000 9, 362, 573 15, 006, 014 4,212 
December. . . - 64, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 1, 109 |. 0 10, 000, 000 9, 345, 335 15, 660, 679 5, 322 
1940 
January 54, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 A |. 0 10, 000, 000 9, 407, 615 16, 253, 063 6, 926 
February . . 44, 250, 000 10, 000, 000 te 0 10, 000, 000 9, 642, 946 16, 610, 117 7, 752 
a 34, 250, 000 0 ) Re 0 0 9, 548, 478 7, 061, 638 10, 187 
PSS 34, 250, 000 20, 000, 000 , 4. 3 eae 0 20, 000, 000 9, 797, 565 17, 264, 073 12, 715 
































! The railroad retirement account was created by the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937. An act approved July 1, 1937, appropriated to account the un- 
expended balance of the $46,620,000 appropriation for 1936-37 for benefit 
ments under the 1935 act, and provided that all benefits paid prior to Ju 
1937, be considered as having been made from the rajlroad retirement ac- 
count, For this reason, cumulative figures for cance 


deposits with disbursi 


1939, p. 6, table 2. 
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ion and repayments, 
officer for benefit payments, and benefit payments 
issued by disbursing officer include operations under the 1935 act. Cents 
omitted from all figures. For monthly figures July 1936-Feb 

for explanation of derivation of the balance items, see the B 


1939 and 
tin, July 


ly 1, 


2 Includes checks canceled by the General Accoun 
ments on account of a pa 
disbursing officer and canceled by 


Office and repay- 
yments to claimants. Checks returned to 


him are not included. Cancelations and 
fund. 


repayments are treated as additions to trust 
3 Minus item represents sale of notes. 
4 Includes appropriation of $120,150,000 for 1939-40. 


Source: Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of General Control, Division 
of Finance, 
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additional coverage of seamen and of employees 
of certain Federal instrumentalities. It is esti- 
mated that 180,000-240,000 maritime employees, 
and 200,000-300,000 employees of national banks, 
State member banks, and building-and-loan as- 
sociations, are affected by the new coverage pro- 
visions in 1940. While the earnings of these two 
groups are not large, they probably amount to 
between $700 and $900 million annually and 
increase tax receipts between 1 and 3 percent. 

Another possible factor in the increased receipts 
is that persons close to the borderline of eligibility 
may have obtained employment in order to be- 
come eligible for benefits. Such employment is 
more likely to be available in small enterprises, 
which are not well represented in business indexes. 
It is not possible, therefore, to estimate the effect 
of such reemployment on dollar tax receipts. 

Still another element reflected in tax collections 
for the quarter, but not apparent in pay-roll 
indexes, is the payment of wage bonuses, which 
were substantial at the end of 1939 and early in 
1940. 


Federal insurance contributions in April were 
$35.8 million. Receipts in May were high, 
amounting to $122.5 million, as compared with 
$115.3 million during February, the corresponding 
month of the previous quarter. Most of the 
$131.4 million in taxes received during May under 
the Social Security Act is, therefore, attributable 
to Federal insurance contributions. Tax receipts 
in the first 2 months of the second quarter of 1940 
are substantially above those in the entire first 
quarter, and about on a par with those paid in the 
last quarter of 1939, which included retroactive 
payments for persons aged 65 and over. 

It is difficult to anticipate the volume of pay- 
roll tax receipts in the next quarter at this time 
because of continued uncertainty of business re- 
action to the present emergency. This uncertainty 
seems to have delayed the generally expected 
expansion in production and pay rolls. During 
April and the first half of May industrial activity 
leveled off after a sharp decline in the first quarter 
of 1940. Increases appeared in some lines, par- 
ticularly steel. The Federal Reserve Board’s 


Table 8.—Status of the unemployment trust fund for specified periods, 1936-40 ' 


[In thousands] 


























State accounts Railroad unemployment insurance 
acco 
Certifi- | Unexpend- omnmuiviiaemane —_— 
of period ————t # = Interest | Withd Balance at a pa | Benefit | Balance 
acge pe Deposits | “mteres wharaw-| end of rom | Deposits | Cenent || at end of 
received * als period ol paymen | riod 
Cumulative through 
Ages 3908............ $1, 646, 757 | $1, 640, 000 $6, 757 | $2,574,580 | $62,476 | $1,003,500 | $1, 628, 559 4 $783 | $29,703 | $12,286 | ‘$18,200 
year: 

ee 312, 389 293, 386 4 291, 703 2, 737 1,000 ESS a Se eee 
i 884, 247 559, 705 12, 247 747, 660 15, 172 190, 975 fs ee eS See 
| SEE ener 1, 280, 539 395, 000 13, 539 811, 251 26, 837 441, 795 Sf a Se: MASSES et ee 

10 months ended 
Sr 746, 428, 370 6, 021 546, 229 5, 908 117, 840 =m es eee Cape 
TET 1, 184, 600 300, 000 12, 600 656, 761 12, 154 368, 561 1, 184, 600 |.....- , ie a See 
DE icinsnnesunsasel 1, 646, 757 373, 000 6, 757 705, 109 17, 639 374, 730 1, 628, 559 4 783 29, 703 12, 286 § 18, 200 

1939 
mong ee Foe 1, 184, 600 — 13, 000 12, 600 523 88 41, 030 RO Sa Se ee 
ENE Eee ee 1, 289, 600 108, 000 9, 600 137, 081 0 32, 081 CO ) Ee ee ee 
Eee 1, 280, 539 —13. 000 13, 539 17, 409 14, 683 SEP i | RSS RNSeES m Gere” 
ERS ee 1, 296, 804 —14, 000 43, 804 42, 648 15 41, 581 1, 281, 620 | eee 69 515, 184 
i iiikiccbchinaiadnenweedinds 1, 410, 448 129, 000 28, 448 154, 173 0 39, 754 1, 396, 039 | et 865 14, 410 
0 Ee 1, 383, 531 —19, 000 20, 531 12, 748 104 38, 497 1, 370, 393 ) ae 1, 271 13, 139 
ic bambecwedl 1, 413, 866 7,000 43, 866 54, 027 35 22, 859 1, 401, 596 Fae feccwsdhaal 1,124 12, 270 
EES RS 1, 528, 227 142, 000 16, 227 143, 224 0 28, 607 1, 516, 213 0 622 877 12, 015 
SEE 1, 524, 784 —3, 000 15, 784 14, 537 114 30, 899 1, 499, 965 0 13, 851 1, 046 24, 820 

1940 
| SC 1, 545, 997 28, 000 8, 997 62, 092 17, 103 41, 492 1, 537, 668 4184 21 1, 604 $8, 331 
ESR SE. 1, 655, 658 103, 000 15, 658 153, 718 0 43, 176 1, 648, 210 0 869 1,749 7, 450 
RESETS 1, 638, 578 —18, 000 16, 578 15, 138 131 44, 760 1,618, 719 0 14, 326 1,915 19, 861 
FO _ RRR eer eee eee 1, 646, 757 18, 000 6, 757 52, 806 138 43, 104 1, 628, 559 0 15 1,676 18, 200 
































1 Beginning July 1939, unemployment trust fund contains se 
account for railroad unemployment insurance account in which are held 
— T y on por from — 4 

pepe | Treasury makes unemployment benefit payments as certi- 
fied by Railroad Retirement Board. The trust fund continues as hereto- 


moneys 


fore se 


posi 


draw amounts as required for benefit payments. 


2 Minus 


represent sale of certificates. 


3 Includes interest received on redeemed Treasury certificates. 


te book 


accounts for each State agency in which are held all moneys de- 
from State unemployment funds and from which State agencies with- 


4 These amounts were certified by the Social Security Board to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, in behalf of the State of Connecticut for payment into 
railroad unemployment insurance account in accordance with sec. 13 of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

$$15 million was advanced by the Treasury to railroad unemployment 
insurance account in July 1939, pursuant to sec. 10 (d) of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and was repaid during January 1940. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. 8S. Treasury. 
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a i i i | | 


seasonally adjusted index of industrial production 
was 102 in April compared with 104 in March 
and 109 in February. Coal production, which 
usually declines seasonally in April, showed only 
a slight decrease this year. Crude petroleum 
output maintained high levels, although crude 
oil and gasoline stocks were increasing. Value 
of construction contract awards increased in April, 
reflecting principally a rise in contracts for private 
building, which were somewhat larger than a 
year ago. 


Employment and pay-roll figures for April 
show a similar leveling off after the first quarter’s 
decline. The Bureau of Labor Statistics unad- 
justed index of factory employment decreased 
slightly from 100.8 in March to 99.9 for April. 
Similarly, the index of factory pay rolls went 
down 1.8 points to 96.4 in April. 

All four estimates of unemployment, presented 
in chart IV, show decreases in March. This 
decline results from a seasonal increase in agri- 
culture and a greater than usual rise in trade, 








Table 9.—Federal grants to States for public assistance: Advances authorized and certified ' by the Social Security 
Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, by quarters, fiscal year 1939-40, as of May 31, 1940 





















































{In thousands] 
First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter 
_ Old-age |Aldtoder | aia tothe) Old-age | Aldtode- | aq tothe! Old-age |Aldtode | aia tothe Old-age oe Aid to the 
acciatance| Penden pen pendent 
children blind assistance children blind assistance} children blind | assistance children blind 

ee eee $55, 230.7 | $8,529.5 | $1, 401.8 ($54, 801.2 | $0,024.4 | $1, 401.8 |$60, 160.8 |$14, 139.6 | $1,710. 4 |$60,612.1 |$14,288.7 | $1, 706.5 
iid ciddbaneiaamnbeiad 178.9 52.9 3.2 230.3 80.6 7.1 297.7 147.0 10.6 314.6 154.2 11.2 

cis hibeimninpntanicainctenieies 48.7 (*) 47.5 () () 52.6 ( ® 60.9 () ® 
See 304.2 99. 0 13.3 358. 9 82. 14.2 359.6 125. 4 4.4 334.6 123.9 13.6 
ss“ ERED 189. 0 43.6 8.9 187.8 41.2 7.6 157.2 64.4 7.5 169.8 64.1 7.4 
(| SE 5, 989. 8 413.6 314.7 | 6,024.7 467.1 313.3 | 7,893.3 875.8 448.7 | 8,066.2 905. 9 453.8 
tnuindlicnmitinwdedel 1, 595.3 165.8 27.2) 1,446.7 143.7 25.2 2,087.7 266. 0 26.6 | 2,006.8 262. 4 26.9 
EET EET 658. 5 (*) 6.6 684. 3 (4) 5.0 733.0 (4) 8.5 727.9 a 7.0 

_ 2 Ss 4.4 14.7 (4) 46.6 18.0 (%) 46.0 23.3 (4) 53.9 6 (4) 
District of Columbia.......... 131.9 42.8 8.9 133.7 32.0 8.5 134.1 49.9 8.5 130.2 56.8 8.8 
ES 678.0 73.3 45.2 701.4 57.7 4.1 628.3 118.3 45.5 597.5 115.5 4.4 
Saciph nimapbieaeannintsindh 264.6 75.3 13.6 266. 3 81.5 13.7 364.3 152.7 21.0 367.5 151.4 21.1 
SR GNSS EE 4.0 39.0 1.4 29.0 32.3 14 23.8 45.2 1.4 31.5 65.4 19 
Mee dinikasmmuatnamensaied 263. 5 75.0 10.2 270.3 75.0 9.1 209. 1 122.5 10.0 292. 4 127.2 10.4 

ST: dhcnieaantbebadhiteient 4, 156.2 (4) (» 4,231.2 vi () 4,491.1 (*) (» 4, 522.7 % () 
Se eee | 1, 738.3 450.1 77.5 | 1,780.5 2 76.1 | 1,820.4 737.2 $1.7 | 1,867.0 40. 3 85.1 
SE 1,617.6 (®) 47.6 | 1,660.6 ( 53.0 | 1,738.6 9 &.6/ 1,780.4 2. 4.3 
ORE RSIS 693. 2 176. 5 30.5 731.2 176.5 32.8 787.6 1.9 41.2 761.6 5 30.4 

Kentucky. - . 609. 1 () ) 614.8 (3) () 616.7 () () 671.5 y) (0) 
ee ie RIS 474.7 320.4 19.3 497.4 354. 6 20.2 683. 9 613. 1 23.6 434.3 7.0 20.4 
AS TT 397.5 49.8 4.5 437.6 50.2 42.5 430.9 77.3 42.7 439.1 83.3 45.0 
Een 483.7 203.4 22.2 493. 6 273.3 21.4 498.5 410.5 25.5 561.2 418.9 26.0 
Massachusetts... .............. 3, 306. 5 313.5 40.1 | 3,405.4 373.6 37.3 | 3,690.3 614.6 4.3) 3,821.5 709. 4 43.0 
el ESATA 2, 149.8 448.8 27.6 | 1,875.3 410.9 2.2) 1,968.5) 1,050.5 4.8); 1,882.9; 1,0129 36.0 
ERASERS: 2, 250. 1 253. 3 31.3 | 2,185.6 253. 2 33.0) 2,111.3 380.7 39.8 | 2,060.8 432.1 42.5 
SE iinineacisetnine ania 227.8 (*) 5.8 232.6 4) 7.2 237.7 () 8.5 252.0 (4) 9.7 

Missouri TE Rae 2, 250.0 195. 9 () 2, 227.2 4 () 2, 363. 8 408. 0 (*) 2, 225. 6 423.9 (» 
a innaerbanndeede - 354.2 67.5 5.0 348.4 65. 6 4.8 338. 4 100. 6 6.3 341.0 106. 1 7.4 
alti ieattints assesment 643. 2 120, 2 19.6 633. 9 129. 2 15.5 816. 5 276.8 19.5 718.0 21.6 19.7 

aki ae aa 89.2 () (») 93.4 0) (%) 95.7 (® (®) 04.3 () i) 
New Hampshire.............- 162.2 19.7 10.9 142.3 19.6 10.9 158. 4 29.0 11.2 170.3 45.1 11.6 
ck nectiiniipandcigliill 927.9 344.5 22.7 928. 9 219.3 23.1 985. 8 512.9 26.8 989. 8 497.6 26.7 
 ,  ~SaRRGRSRReRS 69.9 39.7 4.6 80.9 39. 6 5.0 93.0 74.1 6.1 104.4 79.8 6.3 
AAAS ARREST 3,887.9 | 1,107.7 91.7 4,026.4) 1,354.2 100.1 | 4,223.8) 1,744.6 117.9 | 4,235.1 | 1,666.6 109.6 
North Carolina............... 578.4 146. 4 47.9 560. 3 144.7 44.5 504. 1 271.5 51.9 546.7 270.6 53.8 
N RRO a 213.6 72.2 2.9 233. 5 63.3 3.5 261.1 113.3 5.7 233. 1 110.8 5.8 
a Se a 4,046.0 360. 6 111.4 | 4,236.4 320. 9 04.7 | 4,426.7 645. 3 137.1 | 4,379.8 682.9 150.2 
a oe Qeiaipeas 1,922.5 216.7 53.5 | 2,077.2 253. 3 57.7) 1,916.0 342.9 47.3 | 1,926.3 405. 6 48.2 
EE a 614.4 56.4 16.6 670.3 58.4 16.6 739.0 117.7 19.4 702. 0 109. 6 18.7 

I cient Scinaasiel 2,630.1 | 1,227.0 () 2,527.1 | 1,437.4 () 3,343.0 | 1,332.0 ® 3,865.2 | 1,661.2 ® 
Rhode Island............. soins 196. 0 42.8 1.6 201. 6 46.8 1.6 207.9 68.9 17 211.1 65.9 7 
South Carolina............... 307.5 62.8 14.5 | 306. 7 68.9 15.7 | 281.2 119.3 17.9 223.9 88.0 13.0 
Seuth Dakota. ......0.....20- 399.9 (3) 6.5 | 363. 8 (*) 6.4 | 447.5 2. 6.2 429.7 () 6.2 
Tennessee. 524. 2 199. 5 23.2) 649.6 191.8 23.0; 666.8 6 27.8 650. 6 445.7 23.3 

RS SE 2, 669. 5 (®) () 1, 630. 3 (») ()) 1,713.7 () ® 1, 890.8 ® ®) 
URE RER teat 440.5 107.7 6.8 458. 4 103. 0 8.1 458. 4 174.9 9.3 465. 7 149.7 0.5 
SRE NII ee: 123.4 14.8 6.1 131.8 15.4 4.9 135. 4 25.4 5.6 135. 2 31.2 5.7 
ER Ree 194.3 48.3 12.6 232.7 41.7 17.5 250. 3 62.5 27.2 255. 6 97.0 27.3 
IR . . ccktnasinwated 1,324.8 161. 2 45.2 | 1,370.7 160. 5 45.5 | 1,343.7 256. 9 46.7 | 1,347.5 262.0 44.5 
West Virginia............__. 346.7 139. 3 21.6 352.0} 149.4 21.3 345.0 248. 5 22.8 324.8 234.1 22.8 
ST 1,610.4 352. 1 66.9 | 1,686.5 | 406.7 71.7 | 1,752.3 574.0 8.8) 1,720.8 468.8 75.9 
Rr iciadinhedisiwnionsinuie ; 119.9 25.7 6.2 109. 8 | 24.0 5.9} 1182 35.8 6.8 125.9 37.3 6.7 








1 This table is not comparable to tables showing amount of obligations 
incurred for payments to recipients, which include payments to recipients 
from Federal, State, and local funds but exclude administrative expense. 


2 No plan approved by the Social Security Board for period covered in 
this column. 


Source: Social Security Board, Bureau of Accounts and Audits. 
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Table 10.—Federal grants to States for administration of unemployment compensation laws and State employment 


services: ' Advances authorized and certified? by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
fiscal year 1939-40, as of May 31, 1940 





















































[In thousands] 
| Under Social Security Act Under Wagner-Peyser Act 
| . | } 
State Certifications | Authoriza- ICertitesttona! Apportion- | Certifications 
| ] ——- —_ —, sa - — 
| per perio: authorize om 6- h 
= | Second January- January- | fiscal year Second mont 
First peed quarter June 1940 June 1940 1939-40 | First quarter quarter | ence 
Be SEA eee #$19,9088 |  $10,610.7| $29, 943.6 $27, 366. 1 3 $3, 246. 2 $794. 4 $830.1 | $1, 604. 4 
152. 4 | 143.6 | 293. 0 | 284.8 69. 4 | 16.3 | 16.3 32.5 
13.0 | 10. 4 | 22.9 | 20. 4 | 10.1 | 2.5 2.5 5.0 
5 126.0 (5) | 118.8 112.9 | 11.4 | 3.1 | 3.4 6.4 
§ 195.8 (8) 197. 2 | 185. 5 | 48.6 | 11.2 | 11.2 22.5 
1, 081.8 1, 022. 7 2, 056. 2 | 2, 033. 0 148.9 | 37.0 | 37.3 | 74.6 
5204.2 (3) 220.1 | 192. 4 | 7.2 | 6.3) 6.3 | 14.6 
56 598. 5 (8) 6 677.5 | 647. 5 | 42.1 11.5 11.5 | 19.2 
Delaware......_. secibicthinien eae ame 53.7 52.6 | 109. 3 | 108. 5 10. 5 | 3.2 3.2 | 6.4 
District of Columbia....__..___. ” 248. 5 oe 250.8 | —) ~ 8+ ©@ Se 
ER $ 303.7 (5) 290. 1 | 290. 1 38.5 | 8.9 9.4 18.3 
Si ca 202. 6 195.7 401.8 | 386. 3 76.3 | 18.8 18.8 37.5 
Re ae 37.4 34.4 73. 5 | 71.6 | 10.7 3.8 3.8 | 7.5 
| as 5134.7 (5) 130. 0 | 111.7 | 11.7 | 2.9 2.9 | 5.9 
IS UR a 910. 2 707.9 | 1, 749. 3 | 1, 552.0 200. 1 46. 2 | 46. 2 | 92.2 
RS 5946. 2 (5) 869. 4 | 765.3 | 84.9 | 21.0 21.0 42.9 
| Ee aR § 329.8 (8) 330. 1 | 280.9 | 64.8 17.6 7.6 34.0 
a 5 198.9 (8) 218.7 | 190. 0 49.3 15.0 15.0 30.0 
el a a a aaa ea 203. 0 177.2 79. 2 | 373. 1 68. 6 | 18.0 18.8 31.0 
iia $375.8 (3) 378.3 | 357. 0 | 55. 1 12.7 12.7 25.5 
Ls tt aR 5 232. 6 | (5) 7.4 | 222.9 | 20.9 5.0 5.0 | 9.4 
Maryland_- § 453.1 | (5) 394.7 394.7 42.8 10.0 10.0 | 20.0 
Massachusetts... ...........__- 908. 4 771.6 | 1, 566. 3 1, 446. 7 | 111.5 26.1 | 25. 4 | 52.2 
TT 911.6 695. 7 1, 103. 6 | 1, 103.6 | 127.0 32.4 | 32.1 | 55.0 
i niivinctebennmecncssecncece 310.0 283. 4 | 585. 0 566. 0 67.2 15. 5 | 15.7 | 2.3 
Mississippi BE 92.5 84.4 174.3 | 168.8 | 52.7 12.2 | 12.2 | 24.3 
ie 373.8 348. 2 | 744. 3 | 707.2 95. 2 | 27.5 | 27.5 | 55.0 
Stas 89.8 66. 2 | 134.1 | 101.0 14.1 3.3 1.9 | 8.9 
a $183.3 (5) 182.8 | 161. 1 36. 1 8. 3 | 9.5 | 17.6 
a 39.4 35.1 83.7 | 78.4 10. 2 2.5 2.5 | 5.0 
New Hampshire...................____- 5148.5 (5) 155. 6 154. 2 12.2 3.8 | 3.8 7.5 
New Jersey...........-.__- Reames 71.9 643.7 1, 387.3 | 1, 302. 4 106. 0 24.5 27.2 54.4 
New Mexico.............____- Scted 51.2 37.5 102.8 | 95. 0 11.1 2.6 2.8 5.7 
aR 2, 269. 5 1, 931.9 4, 098. 5 | 3, 628. 4 330, 2 76.2 76. 2 | 152. 5 
North Carolina._............_____- $518.9 (8) 520. 1 481.8 83. 2 21.7 21.7 | 42.9 
North Dakota................- ‘ 5 86. 2 (8) 98. 2 90.7 17.9 4.1 4.1] 8.3 
es ON ae 752. 5 614.1 1, 480. 7 1, 292. 8 | 174.3 40.3 | 54.9 83.6 
a $328.2 (5) 330.9 300. 4 62.8 4.8 | 14.8 29.5 
SS aT : 162. 1 166.8 331.2 306. 0 25.0 | 7.5 5.8 11.7 
ST . 1, 683. 5 1, 613.8 3, 141.6 2, 718. 2 252. 6 58.3 77.7 135.9 
A AT s 172.6 171.0 .4 300. 8 | 18.0 4.2 4.6 9.2 
South Carolina... 148. 5 130.0 257.9 249. 6 | 45.6 10. 5 10. 5 21.1 
a ara § 54.1 s 86. 0 79.1 | 18. 2 4.2 4.2} 8.5 
205. 1 195.9 416. 1 397.4 68.6 15.8 15.8 | 42.1 
$1, 050. 5 (5) 1, 038. 6 R55. 6 152.8 42.7 42.7 | 83.3 
5149.0 (5) 148.9 133. 2 | 13.3 3.1 3.1 6.2 
$94.2 (5) 98.8 95. 0 | 10.7 2.5 2.5 5.0 
5 419.3 (5) 433. 5 392. 5 | 63. 5 15.1 | 15.1 30.1 
225. 3 203. 2 444.2 306.6 | 41.0 11.2 | 10.0 19.9 
5 463.0 (5) 487.6 402. 4 | 45.4 11.3 | 11.3 22.5 
276.9 237.4 521.1 465.9 | 77.1 19. 2 | 19.3 38.6 
47.0 36. 4 7.2 66.5 | 10.5 2.5 | 2.5 4.3 














1 Excludes State and local appropriations to employment service. 


State to the Secretary of the Treasury to transfer funds from the State account 
2 Advances are certified by the Social Security Board to the Secretary of the 


in the unemployment trust fund to the railroad unemployment insurance 


Treasury for a fied od of operation which is not necessarily period in account in the unemployment trust fund. In accordance with sec. 13 (e) of 

which cert’ n is made. the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, therefore, Connecticut with- 
tA ent of $3 million and reapportionment of unexpended bal- draws from the unemployment trust fund amounts necessary for administra- 

ances of $246,165, authorized in accordance with secs. 5 and 6 of Wagner- tive expenses under the unemployment compensation law. 

Peyser Act 


’ The District of Columbia employment service is maintained directly by 
the Bureau of Employment Security, and funds for this purpose are included 
5 Grants were certified for first 6 months ‘— year. oo in total administrative funds of the Bureau of Employment Security. 
6 certi Social Secur Secre 
ae for ory ay = railroad nant, Semen Be oat ne we the in Source: Social Security Board (authorizations and apportionments), Bureau 
accordance with sec. 13 (d) and (f) of the Railroad Unemployment Insurance of Accounts and Audits (certifications). 
Act. The Connecticut State law does not provide for authorization by the 


‘Includes some certifications which cover first 6 months of fiscal year. 
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distribution, and finance. Manufacturing, con- 
struction, and transportation employment fell 
contraseasonally; employment in mineral extrac- 
tion fell less than normally. 


Receipts and Expenditures 


Tax receipts under the Social Security Act 
amounted to $9 million more in April than a yeur 
ago but were $6 million less than in January, the 
corresponding month of the preceding quarter. 
The decrease from January reflects a decline in 
Federal unemployment taxes on 1939 pay rolls. 
Federal receipts from sources other than social 
security and railroad unemployment and retire- 
ment taxes totaled $27 million more than a 
year ago. 

Disbursements under the Social Security Act, 
excluding transfers to the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, showed an increase of $10 
million over April 1939, while total Federal ex- 
penditures declined. The excess of Federal ex- 
penditures over receipts in April 1940 was $479 


million, in contrast to $517 million in April a 
year ago. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 


In April $5 million of the 3-percent special 
Treasury notes held by the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund were redeemed, and the pro- 
ceeds were credited to the fund account and then 
deposited with the disbursing officer. The ac- 
crued interest of $116,393 on these notes was 
placed in the fund account. April was the second 
successive month in which old-age reserve account 
certificates were redeemed; the March redemption 
totaled $6 million. 

Total checks cashed for benefit payments in 
April, amounting to almost $2 million, increased 
55.7 percent over March payments. Almost all 
these payments were for benefits under the 
amended act and were divided approximately 
equally between lump-sum payments and monthly 
benefits. 


Chart IV.—Estimates of unemployment, January 1929-March 1940 
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Railroad Retirement Account 


Twenty million dollars was transferred from 
appropriations to the trust fund during April, and 
the same amount was transferred from the trust 
fund as deposits with the disbursing officer (table 
7). The appropriation balance was thereby re- 
duced to $14.3 million as of the end of April, while 
cash remaining with the disbursing officer at the 
end of the month, after benefit payments of $9.8 
million, amounted to $17.3 million. Total assets 
of the account at the end of April, exclusive of the 
balance in appropriations, amounted to $94.5 
million. 

Unemployment Trust Fund 


As of April 30, 1940, total assets of the unem- 
ployment trust fund, including State accounts and 
the railroad unemployment insurance account, 
amounted to $1,646.8 million, an increase of $462.2 
million or 39 percent since April 1939 (table 8). 
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Of the April 1940 balance credited to the fund, 
$18.0 million was invested in special certificates of 
indebtedness and $6.8 million was held as a cash 
balance, the lowest cash balance in more than a 
year. 

April deposits by the States, based primarily on 
pay rolls for the first quarter of 1940, totaled $52.8 
million, or $9.3 million less than the amount re- 
corded for the corresponding month in the pre- 
ceding quarter. State withdrawals amounted to 
$43.1 million in April. The excess of receipts and 
interest over withdrawals resulted in a $9.8- 
million addition to State accounts during the 
month. 

Deposits in the railroad unemployment insur- 
ance account totaled $15,000 for the month of 
April; no transfers were made from the State ac- 
counts. Benefit payments from the railroad 
account totaled $1.7 million for the month, leaving 
a balance at the end of the month of $18.2 million. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS IN THE FIELD 
OF SOCIAL SECURITY 


SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD’ 


U. 8S. Emptoyment Service. Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles. Part I—Definitions of Titles; Part 1l—Group 
Arrangement of Occupational Titles and Codes; Part III— 
Conversion Tables. Prepared by the Job Analysis and 
Information Section, Division of Standards and Re- 
search. 3vols. Washington: U. 8. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1939. Pt. I, $2. Pts. Il and III, $1 each. 


“This Dictionary marks the completion of a major step 
in the Occupational Research Program conducted by the 
Division of Standards and Research of the United States 
Employment Service’ (now a unit of the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security of the Social Security Board). The 
Dictionary is ‘‘part of a directed effort designed to furnish 
public employment offices in this country with information 
and techniques that will facilitate proper classification 
and placement of workers.’”’ Part I gives definitions, 
listing approximately 29,000 occupations; a glossary of 
terms used; alphabetical lists of common commodities 
sold in retail and wholesale trade, with the titles under 
which their vendors are classified; and a list of occupa- 
tional titles arranged by industry. Part II presents the 
structure of the occupational classification used by the 
Employment Service, listing the titles defined in the 
Dictionary and assigned codes ‘“‘in such a manner as to 
form related groups of occupations.” Part III “contains 
two conversion tables, designed to facilitate the reclassi- 
fication of employment-office registrations and placements 
according to the new occupational classification introduced 
with the Dictionary.” 


GENERAL 


Attmeyer, Artuur J. ‘Personnel Standards Under the 
Social Security Act as Amended.” Journal of State 
and Local Government Employees, Madison, Vol. 3, 
No. 12 (December 1939), pp. 5-7 ff. 


A discussion of the policy of the Social Security Board 
regarding merit systems in State social security programs, 
supplemented by the text of the Board’s “Standards for a 
Merit System of Personnel Administration in State Em- 
ployment Security and State Public Assistance Agencies.” 


ANDERSON, WiLu1AM F. ‘Master and Servant—The Fill- 
ing Station Operator as an Independent Contractor.” 
Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, Vol. 38, No. 7 (May 
1940), pp. 1063-1073. (‘Comments.’’) 


A study of the employment relationship, with comment 
on taxation for various social insurance laws. 


A Basic Approach to Social Security. Symposium. Social 
Work Today, New York, Vol. 7, No. 8 (May 1940), pp. 
5-35. 


1 See pp. 90-91 fora list of publications of the Social Security Board cur- 
sently on sale at the U. S. Government Printing Office. 


Bulletin, June 1940 


A collection of 19 brief articles which together survey 
major socioeconomic needs, evaluate existing programs for 
the public welfare, and indicate “resources and pressures 
necessary to meet the challenge.” Some of the papers 
are: Life and Health, by A. Philip Randolph; Jobs for 
Workers, by David Lasser; Security in Childhood, by 
Gertrude Folks Zimand; Opportunity in Youth, by Joseph 
Cadden; Independence in Old Age, by Alvin Roseman; 
Social Security and Work Relief, by Maxwell 8. Stewart; 
Public Programs for Child Welfare, by Philip Klein; and 
A Note on the Physically Handicapped, by Jane M. Hoey. 
A bibliography included. 


BatTcuELor, Bronson, Editor. The New Outlook in Busi- 
ness. New York and London: Harper, 1940. xiii, 323 pp. 
Among the chapters in this collection of essays by 

American businessmen are: Influence of Population 

Growth—Past and Future, by Robert E. Wood (Sears, 

Roebuck); Problems of Youth and Old Age, by Colby M. 

Chester (General Foods); Toward Greater Job Security, 

by Richard R. Deupree (Procter and Gamble); The Risks 

of Security, by Walter D. Fuller (Curtis Publishing 

Company); and More Jobs Than Men, by Stanley Resor 

and Arno H. Johnson (J. Walter Thompson Company). 


Cutt, Erma M. A Program of Social Security for the 
State of Washington. Olympia: Washington State De- 
partment of Social Security, January 1940. 30 pp. 
Processed. (Monograph No. 34.) 


Cutt, Erma M., Compiler. Studies and Reports in the 
Field of Social Welfare Conducted by State-Wide and 
Local Agencies in the 48 States, 1932-1939. Olympia: 
Washington State Department of Social Security, Janu- 
ary 1940. 52 pp. Processed. (Monograph No. 35.) 


“The Cumulative Effect of Successive Wars on Age Com- 
position of Populations.” Statistical Bulletin, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, Vol. 21, 
No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 2-5. 


EnzLer, CLarENcE J. Some Social Aspects of the Depres- 
sion (1930-1935). Washington: Catholic University of 
America Press, 1939. xii, 187 pp. 

“This dissertation attempts to point out some of the 
more important social aspects of the depression years, 
1930-1935. More specifically, it is concerned with dis- 
covering the effects of the depression on the production 
of economic goods, on crime, on educational facilities, on 
health, on the number of suicides and cases of mental 
disorders; and as well, with miscellanea such as changes in 
marriage, divorce and birth rates, the extent of social 
unrest, governmental] interference in business and social 
life, and variations in our social and economic philosophy.”’ 


Farman, Cart H. “Books on the Social Security Pro 
gram.’ The Booklist, Chicago, Vol. 36, No. 17 (May 
15, 1940), pp. 355-358. 
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“‘Here-Comes Social Security.”’ Coast Banker, San Fran- 
cisco, Vol. 64, No. 1 (January 1940), pp. 17-18. 


A factual review of old-age and survivors insurance 
and unemployment compensation as extended to banks 
by the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


Kent, Georce. “Don’t Be Your Age; A Word Portrait.” 
Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 29, No. 6 (June 1940), 
pp. 351-352. 


A brief description of the work of Lillien J. Martin, 
professor emeritus of psychology of Stanford University, 
who established the Old Age Center in San Francisco and 
is today, at 89, its active chief. 


Kiem, Wituam H. ‘“Railroads—Damages Under Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act—Use of Annuity Payments Under 
Railroad Retirement Act in Mitigation of Damages.” 
Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, Vol. 38, No. 7 (May 
1940), pp. 1073-1080. (‘‘Comments.’’) 


Lanpis, Paut H. “Problems of Farm Youth—A Point 
of View.” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 4 
(May 1940), pp. 502-513. 


Latimer, Murray W. “Progress Under the Railroad 
Security Programs.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 
14, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 3-4. 


Mars, Harry. “Merit Systems for the States.”’ Sur- 
vey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 5 (May 1940), 
pp. 160-162. 


A discussion, with suggested solutions, of some of the 
principal problems of personnel administration arising 
from the Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


O’Brien, James C., and Marenserc, Puitip P. Your 
Federal Civil Service. New York and London: Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1940. xvi, 501 pp. 


A factual résumé of civil-service practices. Describes 
in detail the procedure involved in applying for positions, 
the method of conducting different types of examinations, 
certifications to the job, and related points. Also discusses 
civil-service retirement benefits, including the voluntary 
“joint and survivorship” annuity and the voluntary 
additional contribution plan. 


“Recent Developments in the Family-Allowance Move- 
ment.”” Monthly Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 
4 (April 1940), pp. 867-868. 


Reep, Tomas H., and Reep, Doris D. ‘The Republi- 
can Opposition.”’ Survey Graphic, New York, Vol. 29, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 286-288 ff. 


The authors, who were active on the Republican program 
committee, reconstruct from the program and from speeches 
of leading Republicans the apparent policy of the party 
with respect to relief, care of the aged, unemployment 
compensation, health and medical care, and other social 
issues. 


Tortie, J. Howarp. ‘Some Comparisons Between State 
Compensation Statutes.’”’ Rocky Mountain Law Review 
Boulder, Colo., Vol. 12, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 
77-111. 


36 


A comparative study of workmen’s compensation in the 
United States, with emphasis on cases in Montana and on 
the Montana law. 


U. S. Bureau or tHe Census. Vital Statistics of the 
United States, 1937. Part I—Natality and Mortality 
Data for the United States Tabulated by Place of Occur- 
rence, With Supplemental Tables for Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. Part II]—Natality and 
Mortality Data for the United States, Tabulated by Place 
of Residence. Washington: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1939, 2 vols. Processed. 

“Prior to 1937, vital statistics data compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census were published annually in two 
volumes—‘Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant Mortality Sta- 
tistics’ and ‘Mortality Statistics.’ In 1937, these two 
volumes are combined in a single report entitled ‘Vital 
Statistics of the United States’ and issued in two parts 

.’ The change in method is regarded as ‘‘an important 
step in the steady progress of vital statistics in the United 

States.” 


ZimMER, VeRNE A. “Workmen’s Compensation Today 
in the United States.”’ Catholic Charities Review, 
Washington, Vol. 25, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 135-138. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS 
INSURANCE 


AvusTRALIA. CoMMISSIONER OF Pensions. Invalid and 
Old-Age Pensions Handbook; Revised to Cover the Pro- 
visions of the Invalid and Old-Age Pensions Act as 
Amended to the Present Date. Canberra, November 
1939. 22 pp. 

“This Handbook is intended as a general guide to pen- 
sioners, intending applicants, or others interested.” 


Brower, F. Beatrice. “Coordinating the Company 
Pension Plan With the Amended Social Security Act.” 
Conference Board Management Record, New York, Vol. 2, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 53-59. 


Bryant, Georce B., Jr. “Behind Your Social Security 
Card.’”’ Barron’s, New York, Vol. 20, No. 13 (Mar. 25, 
1940), p. 8. 


An informal description of the benefits under old-age 
and survivors insurance. 


EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Brooke, EstHer EBERSTADT. 
to Your Job Problem. 
1940. xvii, 287 pp. 
An informally written book of practical help to assist 

persons in evaluating their capacities, in finding suitable 

jobs, and in achieving success in their work. Includes 
tests, lists of occupations with requirements, and related 
helps. 


Career Clinic: The Answer 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 


Burns, Rospert K. ‘Seasonal Variations in Employment: 
Their Significance for Vocational Guidance.” Occupa- 
tions, New York, Vol. 18, No. 8 (May 1940), pp. 568-573. 
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“Changes in Unemployment Compensation Suggested by 
the United Mine Workers of America.”’ United Mine 
Workers Journal, Washington, Vol. 51, No. 8 (Apr. 15, 
1940), p. 2. 


“Employment Exchanges.”’ Planning (Political and Eco- 
nomic Planning), London, No. 163 (Mar. 12, 1940), 
pp. 4-15. 


“This broadsheet describes the British employment 
exchange mechanism as it exists at present, with special 
reference to vacancy work and the points of contact with 
applicants and employers.” 


‘‘Has Miss Thompson’s Grouse Perched on Your Desk?” 
The Compass, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 7 (April 1940), pp. 
6-8. 


A committee of statisticians evaluates critically the 
estimates of unemployment given by Dorothy Thompson 
and Arthur Krock in their syndicated columns last March. 


“Help for the Handicapped.” Vocational Trends, Chicago, 
Vol. 3, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 8-9. 


Information on the Handicapped Placement Service of 
the Bureau of Employment Security and on the work of 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Service in the United States 
Office of Education. 


Jacoss, Artuur T. Methods of Clearance Between Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Relief Agencies. Washing- 
ton: Committee on Social Security, Sacial Science 
Research Council, 1940. vii, 52 pp. Processed. (Pam- 
phlet Series, No. 3.) 


This study, based on a field investigation in 18 States, 
is the most careful analysis yet to appear on the adminis- 
trative problem of clearance to avoid duplications of relief 
allowances and unemployment benefits. It includes a 
discussion of ‘overlapping’ between benefits and allow- 
ances, and a suggested clearance method which attempts to 
take maximum advantage of existing forms and practices, 


KaNEvsky, IsaporE M. “Unemployment Compensa- 
tion—‘Self-Employment.’” Wisconsin Law Review, 
Madison, Vol. 1940, No. 1 (January), pp. 147-150. 
(‘Notes and Comments.’’) 

A note on Slocum Straw Works v. Industrial Commis- 
sioner of Wisconsin, 286 N. W. 593 (Wis., 1939), in which 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court regarded housework as 
“self-employment.” 


MitcHe.u, Byron. “Unemployment Compensation Bene- 
fit Decisions.”’ Personnel Journal, Baltimore, Vol. 19, 
No. 1 (May 1940), pp. 2-8. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp. Wages, Hours 
and Employment in the United States, 1934-1939, 
Conference Board Economic Record, New York, Vol. 2, 
No. 10 (Mar. 28, 1940), pp. 115-152. 


Extensive tables bringing up to date earlier statistical 
data compiled by the Conference Board: they include 
information for groups of industries and show average 
hourly and weekly earnings, hours worked, and related 
information. 


Bulletin, June 1940 


“New Techniques for Getting Jobs.’”’ Monthly Labor 
Review, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 
797-806. 

Describes “‘man-marketing clinics,” “forty-plus’’ clubs, 
and the Job Hunters’ Organization of Boston. 


New Yor« Strats. Department or Lasor. Drtvision 
OF PLACEMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
Analysis of Initial Claims Certified for Payment; Benefit 
Accounts Due in November 1988—March 19389, Opened 
in November 1938—March 1939. Industry in Which 
Claimant Worked, Region of State in Which Claims 
Were Filed, Benefit Rates of Claimants. Albany and 
New York, 1939-40. 5 parts bound in 1 vol. Proc- 
essed. 


“Placement Work of Public Employment Services, 
February 1940 and Year 1939.” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, Washington, Vol. 50, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 
870-877. 


Scumipt, Emerson P. “Employment Stabilization and 
Experience Rating.’”’ Personnel, New York, Vol. 16, 
No. 4 (May 1940), pp. 163-174. 

A favorable evaluation of experience rating as a factor 
in employment stabilization, with emphasis on the suc- 
cessful regularization achieved by a number of Wisconsin 
firms. The argument that unemployment compensation 
and experience rating lead to reduced employment is 
critically analyzed. 


“Significant Changes in Kentucky’s Job Insurance Law 
as Amended by 1940 State Legislature.”” Monthly 
Bulletin (Kentucky Department of Industrial Relations), 
Frankfort, Vol. 2, Nos. 3 and 4 (March-April 1940), 
pp. 3-24. Processed. 


Sreap, Witu1am H. “Itinerant Employment Services.” 
Occupations, New York, Vol. 18, No. 8 (May 1940), pp. 
574-577. 


TENENBAUM, Samvuget. “The Machine: Samaritan or 

Frankenstein?” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 

4 (May 1940), pp. 495-501. 

Discusses technological unemployment and consumption 
and, like Douglas and Director, maintains that “‘the machine 
does not create unemployment, but disallocation and 
maladjustment of employment.” 


Tournier, Cuartes A. “Voluntary Quits and Waiting 
Periods.” Monthly Bulletin of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division, Hartford, Conn., Vol. 
5, No. 3 (March 1940), p. 4. 

A discussion of the problem of defining voluntary 
resignation in relation to eligibility for unemployment 
compensation. 


“Uncle Sam, Employment Agent, Can Help You Find 
Qualified Salesmen.’’ Sales Management, New York, 
Vol. 46, No. 11 (May 15, 1940), pp. 58-63. 

A description of placement procedures in State public 
employment offices stressing the selective character of the 
work. 
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“‘Unemployment-Compensation 
1940 and Year 1939.” 


ington, Vol. 50, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 878-883. 
“Unemployment Insurance Paid $84.24 Per Beneficiary 


Operations, February 
Monthly Labor Review, Wash- 


During 1939.” Social Security, New York, Vol. 14, 
No. 5 (May 1940), p. 1 ff. 


The results of a special study, by the American Asso- 
ciation for Social Security, of the operations of unem- 
ployment compensation programs during 1939. 


**What Do the Nation’s Economists Estimate Unemploy- 
ment to Be?’’ United States News, Washington, Vol. 
8, No. 14 (Apr. 5, 1940), pp. 24-25. 


Wae pron, P. K., and HoLttanprEr, Epwarb. 
ard Occupational and Industrial Classification of 
Workers.”” Social Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 4 
(May 1940), pp. 488-494. 


WituraMms, Ricnarp G. “Contributions, the Life Stream 
of Job Insurance.’”’ Compensator (Ohio Bureau of 
Unemployment Compensation), Columbus, Vol. 3, 
No. 4 (April-May 1940), pp. 3 ff. 

Administrative and statistical data, with photographic 
illustrations, on the collection of contributions in Ohio. 


Woat, 8. Tuzopore. “Job Requirements and Techno- 
logical Change.”’ Occupations, New York, Vol. 18, 
No. 8 (May 1940), pp. 578-582. 

An “analysis of the effect of technological changes on 
the skills required of workers,’’ based on industrial surveys 
made in St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


PUBLIC WELFARE AND RELIEF 


American Pusiic WeLrare Association. Suggested 
Reading List on Public Welfare Boards. Chicago: 
American Public Welfare Association, May 1940. 3 pp. 
Processed. (A. P. W. A. Bibliography No. 6.) 


Bryan, H. L. “Home Relief and WPA Programs; 
Comparison of the Years 1938 and 1939.” Social 
Statistics (New York State Department of Social Wel- 
fare), Albany, Vol. 3, No. 2 (October-December 1939), 
pp. 1-4. 


Crty Crus, Cuicaco, Socran WeELFaRE CoMMITTEE. 
Outline for a Long-Term and a Short-Term Plan for 
Reorganization of the Public Child Welfare Services. 
Chicago, August 30, 1939. 18 pp. 


Counci, or Strate Governments. Tables on General 
Relief, December 1939. Chicago: Council of State Gov- 
ernments, no date. 41 pp. Tables. 

Consists of three extensive tables, arranged by States, 
giving information on the administration of general relief, 
requirements for eligibility for general relief, and pro- 
visions affecting the status of recipients of general relief. 


Guu, Corrineton. “Local Work for Relief.” Survey 
Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 5 (May 1940), 
pp. 157-159. 


A critical analysis of local work programs in which the 
author declares that unemployment is a national, long- 


“A Stand- 





term problem requiring a realistic solution on a national 
scale. 


Grecorre, JEAN. ‘“‘The Public Welfare System of the 
Province of Quebec.” Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, 
Vol. 16, No. 1 (Apr. 1, 1940), pp. 16-23. 


Henpricks, Hazet A. “Methods of Training Used by 
the Various States for Child Welfare Workers.” The 
Compass, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 8 (May 1940), pp. 8-10. 


Houwink, Epa. “Case Work in the Public Agency.” 
Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 76, No. 5 (May 
1940), pp. 163-165. 

The second of two articles on social case work in the 
public agency. 


Humpsrey, Norman D. “Are There ‘Principles of Social 
Case Work’? Sociology and Social Research, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 24, No. 5 (May-June 1940), pp. 453-455. 


JOHNSTONE, Harris 8. “Saskatchewan and Its Public 
Welfare Service.” Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, Vol. 16, 
No. 2 (May 15, 1940), pp. 19-28. 


Lenroot, KATHARINE F. “Progress in Pan American 
Child-Welfare Work.’”’ The Child, Washington, Vol. 
4, No. 10 (April 1940), pp. 256-260. 


McMituen, Wayne. “Client ‘Fraud’ in Chicago.” 
Social Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 1 (Marcu 
1940), pp. 36—50. 


Morritt, Evizasneta M. “Field Service in a Public 
Agency.” The Family, Albany, Vol. 21, No. 3 (May 
1940), pp. 71-75. 


“Old Age Assistance Service in Cook County.” Welfare 
Bulletin, Springfield, Vol. 31, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 
18-19. 


“Public Relief Statistical Reporting.” Public Welfare 
Bulletin, Bismarck, N. Dak., Vol. 5, No. 3 (May 6, 
1940), pp. 1-4. Processed. 


“A Rainbow Pot of Gold or Dependable Income for Old 
Age.” American Federationist, Washington, Vol. 47, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 474-478. (Also in pamphlet 
form.) 

An analysis of the cost of proposed plans for larger old- 
age pensions, concluding that “it is far better to develop a 
well-rounded program of insurance for the emergencies 
against which the low-paid worker cannot protect himself 
than to concentrate on security for only our old age.”’ 


“Relief—A Permanent Burden.”’ United States News, 
Washington, Vol. 8, No. 18 (May 3, 1940), pp. 26-27. 
Described as ‘‘the result of an extensive research,’’ this 

article considers long-term trends in work relief, public 

assistance under the Social Security Act, and general relief. 


Ricn, Apena M. “Naturalization and Family Welfare; 
When Is a Client a Citizen?’ Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 1 (March 1940), pp. 10-35. 


Social Case Work With Children; Studies in Structure and 
Process, edited by Jessie Taft. Journal of Social Work 
Process, Philadelphia, Vol. 3, No. 1 (December 1939), 
pp. 1-237. 
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A collection of 13 articles which includes a number of 
highly specialized studies but is principally devoted “to a 
clearer formulation and exposition of what is implied in the 
professionally conscious placement of the dependent child 
in a foster home and the relation of this form of care to the 
community that supports it.” 


Sprincer, Gertrupe. “Miss Bailey Goes Visiting: Right 
Here—and Now.” Survey Midmonthly, New York, Vol. 
76, No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 167-168. 

Examples of the need for more adequate local child- 
welfare and assistance measures. 


Srrawson, Stanton M. “The Planning and Operation of 
a Public Home.” Public Welfare News, Chicago, Vol. 8, 
No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 2-4. 


THompson, EvizaspetH A. “Aid to Dependent Children 
in the United States.” Tennessee Public Welfare 
Record, Nashville, Vol. 3, No. 4 (April 1940), pp. 5-6. 


“Turnover in General Assistance Rolls During 1939.” 
Pennsylvania Public Assistance Statistics, Harrisburg, 
1940, No. 1 (January), pp. 19-33. Processed. 


“Welfare in a Democracy.” Canadian Welfare, Ottawa, 
Vol. 16, No. 2 (May 15, 1940), pp. 3-8 f. 


Excerpts from an address by the director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. 


HEALTH AND MEDICAL CARE 


Butter, ALLAN M. “Quality of Medical Care Under a 
National Health Act.’’ American Journal of Public 
Health, Albany, Vol. 30, No. 2 (February 1940), pp. 
145-148. 


The Patient’s Dilemma; The Quest for 
New York: Reynal & 


Casot, Huaea. 
Medical Security in America. 
Hitchcock, 1940. x, 284 pp. 
The central thesis of this survey of medical progress 

and of the availability of, and ways of paying for, medical 

care in the United States may be summarized in the 
author’s statement that “the discrepancy between the 
feats that modern medicine can perform and the brand of 
medical care which the average man receives is literally 
enormous.” Dr. Cabot finds that no existing system has 
been effective in bettering the medical care received by 
the mass of people. His criticism applies, for different 
reasons, to private practice, commercial insurance, group 
hospitalization, group prepayment plans, and compulsory 
health insurance. In the chapter on Medicine of the 

Future, he recommends a balance among consumers, 

physicians, and the government in order to provide medical 

services of the first quality for persons of all income levels. 


Covurervus, Motievrvs. “Voluntary Health Insurance in 
the Netherlands.’’ Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 114, No. 21 (May 25, 1940), 
pp. 2120-2121. 


Dayton, Nett A. New Facts on Mental Disorders; Study of 
89,190 Cases. Springfield, IlJ., and Baltimore: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1940. xxxiv, 486 pp. 


Bulletin, June 1940 


A general study of mental disorders “‘as a broad socio- 
logical and administrative problem,” based on Massachu- 
setts data from 1917 through 1933. It includes factual 
material and analyses which relate the unemployment 
problem—over a period of demobilization, recovery, and 
depression—to the number of admissions for mental dis- 
orders. The author holds that the presence of relief during 
the depression tended to act as a “buffer between economic 
disaster and the development of a mental! disorder.” 


Hiscock, Ira V. “Community Health Education.” 
American Journal of Public Health, Albany, Vol. 30, 
No. 5 (May 1940), pp. 516-522. 


Ketty, Micuast A. “Social Aspects of Hospital Service 
Plans.”” Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 14, No. 5 (May 1940), 
pp. 57-59. 


Mount n, Josepn W. ‘Administration of Public Medical 
Service by Health Departments.”” American Journal of 
Public Health, New York, Vol. 30, No. 2 (February 1940), 
pp. 138-144. 


Pats, James E. “The Public Health.” Social Forces, 
Baltimore, Vol. 18, No. 4 (May 1940), pp. 525-535. 


A discussion—largely in terms of the National Health 
Conference—of the country’s health problem, adminis- 
trative issues, and compulsory health insurance. 


PenneELL, Evutiorr H.; Movuntin, Josepn W.; and 
Pearson, Kay. ‘Existence and Use of Hospital Facili- 
ties Among the Several States in Relation to Wealth as 
Expressed by Per Capita Income.’”’ Public Health Re- 
ports, Washington, Vol. 55, No 19 (May 10, 1940), 
pp. 822-846. 


“Trend of Morbidity and Mortality During 1939 and 
Recent Preceding Years.’”’ Public Health Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 55, No. 19 (May 10, 1940), pp. 801-821. 


U. S. Burzav or tHe Census. International Vital Sta- 
tistics; Summary. Vital Statistics—Special Reports, 
Washington, Vol. 9, No. 36 (May 2, 1940), pp. 345-461. 
Processed. (Entire issue.) 

“This report presents a compilation of basic demo- 
graphic data for many nations. . . . The report includes 
statistics of population; births and fertility; mortality by 
cause, age, and sex; life expectancy by age and sex; 
marriage and divorce; legitimacy of births; and migration. 
Trends since 1920 and detailed statistics for recent years are 
shown.” 


Wapman, Rourn. “Moves for Health.” The Compass, 
Albany, Vol. 21, No. 8 (May 1940), pp. 5—6 ff. 
A résumé of the development and present status of the 
movement for national health legislation. 


Wo.renpen, Hues H. “The Development and Charac- 
teristics of Governmental Health Insurance Plans in 
Europe and the British Empire.”” Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, Montreal, Vol. 42, No. 3 (March 
1940), pp. 276-280. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD 


The following list includes only publications which are currentiy on sale at the Government Printing Office 
or now in preparation for sale later. Copies of the publications listed may be purchased from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, United States Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at the prices indicated. 
Purchase orders, accompanied by remittance, should be addressed directly to that office. Prices of publications 
now in preparation will be announced in the Social Security Bulletin and in the Monthly Catalog issued by the 
Superintendent of Documents. A limited supply of most of the publications listed is available for official use to 
agencies directly concerned with administration of the social security program; requests specifying the items 


desired should be addressed to the Social Security Board. 


PERIODIC PUBLICATIONS 


Social Security Bulletin. A monthly publication, beginning 
with Vol. 1, Nos. 1-3 (March 1938). Subscription 
price: $2 a year in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico; $3.75 a year in other countries. Single copies, 
20 cents. 


Special articles and current data on operations of the 
programs of employment security, public assistance, and 
old-age and survivors insurance, and on the results of 
research and analysis pertinent to the social security 
program. 


Social Security Yearbook. (Annual supplement, for the 
calendar year 1939, to the Social Security Bulletin.) In 
preparation. 


Employment Security Review. (Formerly Employment 
Service News.) A monthly publication of the Bureau of 
Employment Security. Subscription price, $1 a year. 
Single copies, 10 cents. Issues up to and including 
Vol. 6, No. 7 (July 1939), published by the U. 8. Employ- 
ment Service, Department of Labor. 


Articles on subjects pertaining to the employment se- 
curity program and related fields. 


Benefit Series, Unemployment Compensation Interpretation 
Service. Monthly, with semiannual cumulative in- 
dexes. $5 per year. (Vol. 1 (Nos. 1-6) $1; 20 cents 
per single number. Vol. 2 (Nos. 1-12) $2; 20 cents per 
single number.) 

A monthly indexed compilation of selected State deci- 
sions, opinions, and interpretations on appealed claims for 
unemployment benefit rendered under State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. 


Second Annual Report of the Social Security Board. 1937. 
205 pp. 30 cents. 


Report to the Congress for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


1937. Includes supplementary data for the period July 
1—October 31, 1937. 


Third Annual Report of the Social Security Board. 1938. 
249 pp. 30 cents. 


Report to the Congress for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1938. Includes supplementary data for the period 
July 1—October 31, 1938. 
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Fourth Annual Report of the Social Security Board. 1940. 
309 pp. 40 cents. 


Report to the Congress for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1939. Includes supplementary data for the period July 1- 
October 31, 1939. 


SPECIAL REPORTS 


Old Age in Sweden: A Program of Social Security. By 
Helen Fisher Hohman. 1940. 305 pp. 35 cents. 


A comprehensive report on provisions for the aged in 
Sweden, including social insurance, assistance, subsidized 
housing, health, and other aspects of the Swedish welfare 
program. 


Tabular Summary of Statistics of Public Assistance Under 
the Social Security Act for the Calendar Year 1987, 
Bureau Report No. 1. Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, 1938. 52 pp. 15 cents. 


Plan for a Case Census of Recipients of Public Assistance. 
By Margaret C. Klem. Bureau Report No.2. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, 1938. 92 pp. 15 cents. 


Unemployment and Health Insurance in Great Britain, 
1911-1937. By Marianne Sakmann. Bureau Report 
No.3. Bureau of Research and Statistics, 1938. 44 pp. 
10 cents. 


Seasonal Workers and Unemployment Insurance in Great 
Britain, Germany, and Austria. By Franz Huber. 
Bureau Report No. 4. Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, 1939. 167 pp. 20 cents. 


An Outline of Foreign Social Insurance and Assistance Laws. 
Bureau Report No. 5. Bureau of Research and 
Statistics. In preparation. 


Cash Benefits Under Voluntary Disability Insurance in the 
United States. By Elizabeth L. Otey. Bureau Report 
No.6. Bureau of Research and Statistics. In prepara- 
tion. 


Public and Private Aid in 116 Urban Areas, 1929-38, With 
a Supplement for 1939. Bureau Report No. 7. Bureau 
of Research and Statistics. In preparation. 


Trends in Public Assistance, 1933-39. Bureau Report 
No. 8. Bureau of Research and Statistics. In prep- 
aration. 
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Cost of Administering Unemployment Insurance in Great 
Britain, 1912-39. By Franz Huber. Bureau Report 


No. 9. Bureau of Research and Statistics. In prep- 
aration. 

Unemployment Compensation—What and Why?  Publica- 
tion No. 14. January 1938. 54 pp. 10 cents. 


An analysis of the background of unemployment com- 
pensation legislation and a brief account of Federal and 
State provisions. Includes a bibliography. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles. Part I—Definitions of 
Titles; Part Il—Group Arrangement of Occupational 
Titles and Codes; Part I1I—Conversion Tables. Pre- 
pared by the Job Analysis and Information Section, 
Division of Standards and Research. U.S. Employment 
Service. 3 vols. Pt. I, $2. Pts. II and III, $1 each, 


Information on approximately 29,000 occupations, de- 
signed for the purpose of facilitating proper classification 
and placement of workers. Other publications resulting 
from the occupational research program of the Division 
of Standards and Research of the U. 8. Employment 
Service (now a unit of the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, Social Security Board) include a series of job de- 
scriptions for various industries. Additional information 
concerning these publications and other material pre- 
viously issued by the U. 8. Employment Service may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Employment Security. 


Benefit Decisions of the British Umpire: A Codification and 
Text of Selected Decisions. Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Interpretation Service; Benefit Series, General Sup- 
plement No. 1. 1938. 867 pp. $1. 

A handbook of decisions of the British Umpire under 
provisions of the British Unemployment Insurance Act 
which are similar to those contained in unemployment 
compensation laws in the United States. Part I is a 
general statement of principles developed in interpreting 
disqualifying conditions; part II is a codification of these 
principles; and part III gives the text of all decisions cited. 


A Brief Reading List on the Social Security Act, Including 
References on the Amendments of 1939. 1939. 


12 pp. 
5 cents. 


An introductory guide to publications dealing with the 


social security program in the United States, including the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939. 


Bulletin, June 1940 


LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 


Compilation of the Social Security Laws; Including the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 and Other 


Enactments of the 76th Congress, 1st Session. 1939. 92 
pp. 10 cents. 
Social Security Board Regulation No. 1. 1937. 2 pp. 


5 cents. 
Relates to disclosure of official records and information. 


Social Security Board Regulations No. 2. 1939. 31 pp. 
10 cents. 


Federal old-age benefits under title II of the Social 
Security Act of 1935. 


Regulations No. 3. 1940. 116 pp. 15 cents. 


Federal old-age and survivors insurance under title II 


of the Social Security Act as amended, effective January 1, 
1940. 


Characteristics of State Plans for Old-Age Assistance. 


Publication No. 16. (Rev. ed.) October 1, 1939. 37 pp. 
10 cents. 


Chart showing, by States, important features of indi- 
vidual State plans for old-age assistance. 


Characteristics of State Plans for Aid to the Blind. Publi- 


cation No. 17. (Rev. ed.) October 1, 1939. 25 pp. 
10 cents. 


Chart showing, by States, important features of indi- 
vidual State plans for aid to the blind. 


Characteristics of State Plans for Aid to Dependent Children. 


Publication No. 18. (Rev. ed.) October 1, 1939. 25 pp. 
10 cents. 


Chart showing, by States, important features of indi- 
vidual State plans for aid to dependent children. 


Comparison of State Unemployment Compensation Laws as 
of March 1, 1940. Employment Security Memorandum 
No. 8. Bureau of Employment Security, 1940. 141 pp. 
20 cents. 

Text and tables comparing the principal provisions of 
State unemployment compensation laws relating to cover- 
age, financing, benefits, eligibility for benefits, disqualifi- 
cations, and other factors. 
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